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ERRATA 


Page 16, Table VII, ‘‘Receipts” from ‘‘Livestock’’ should be $782 in- 
stead of $798. 


Page 55, Table XXXVI, “Expenses” should be $882 instead of 
$1,882. 


Page 57, Table XXXVIII, under ‘“‘Farm Capital’, ‘‘Machinery” 
value should be $531 instead of $542. ; 


Page 58, Table XXXIX, MisceHaneous receipts on the 10 better- 
paying farms should be $314 instead of $413. 


Page 59, Table XL, under ‘‘Farm Capital’, value of buildings on 
10 better-paying farms should be $1,448 instead of $1,148, the value of 
livestock on the average of all 32 farms should be $1,584 instead of 
$1,534 and the total farm capital on the average of all 32 farms should 
be $12,057 instead of $12,056. The farm income on the 10 better-pay- 
ing farms should be $2,855 instead of $2,885 and Labor income should 
be $1,730 instead of $1,760. 


Page 98, Table II, ‘‘Crop Acres per Man’’, on the 10 better-paying 
farms should be 42 instead of 14. 


SOME TYPES OF IRRIGATION FARMING IN UTAH(’) 


By 
BK. B. BROSSARD 


Meaning of Type of Farming.—As ordinarily used ‘‘type of farm- 
ing’’ suggests general contrasts in the nature of farm business. The 
bases used in making these contrasts are: (1) sources of farm income, 
(2) number of farm enterprises, (3) amount of labor, capital, and 
management applied to each acre of land, and (4) farm practice with 
reference to maintenance of soil fertility. When based on sources of 
farm income, farms are classified as grain farms, hay farms, fruit farms, 
dairy farms, etc., according to the proportionate magnitude of the in- 
come from the different sources. When the number of farm enterprises 
is used as the basis, farms are classified as specialized or diversified. 
When the amount of labor, capital, and management applied to the acre 
of land is used as the basis, farming is said to be either extensive or 
intensive. When the farm practice of fertility maintenance is used as 
the basis of comparison, farming is either exploitive or conservative. 
These contrasts, tho arbitrary and general, are valuable in suggesting 
the extremes of farming types. In this study, not only the extremes are 
noted, but some small differences and similarities in the combination 
and inter-relations of the farm enterprises are pointed out. Amounts 
and kinds of crops and livestock raised, purchased, and sold are im- 
portant as are also the amounts and combinations of machinery, build- 
ings, land,- water, labor, and management. Therefore, “type of farm- 
ing’’, as used here means kind of farming, and in order to describe the 
kinds of farming practised in these areas in Utah, more detail is given 
than is ordinarily suggested by the phrase “type of farming.’’ 

The Ideal Type of Farming.—The ideal type of farming for any 
community at any one time is that which combines crops, livestock, 
machinery, buildings, land, water, labor, and management of such kinds 
and grades, and in such amounts, numbers and proportions, and in such 
ways as to yield the highest longtime average net returns for each unit 
of management or for each manager. 

It is perfectly obvious that the farmer is not an independent, isolat- 
ed individual, but a cooperating member of society. The farmer’s 
business is not an independent one, but in these days of commercial 
agriculture, is dependent to a great extent upon the nation and society. 
Each farmer is a member of the present system of ‘Individual Ex- - 
change-Cooperation” (2) and all of the cooperating parties are entitled 
to consideration as factors in determining the ideal type of farming. 
There are cases where the immediate interests. of the farmer are not in 
harmony with the best interests of the nation and society generally. 

The fact that the farmer is a member of our competitive society 
must not be overlooked. The farmer desires to obtain as much for his 
wages of labor, wages of management, and pay for risk or responsibil- 
ity taken, as he can get legitimately. In other words the farmer wishes 
the largest profits possible. In so far as the acts of the individual 
farmer, in seeking the largest possible profits from his enterprises, are 
in harmony with the best interests of the nation and society generally, 
it is to the advantage of the nation and society to permit him to attain 
his ambition. 

Competition of Types of Farming.—Since so many conflicting 
factors contribute to the establishment of farming practice that no one 


(1)Presented as a thesis in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the doctors degree (Ph. D.) at the University of Minnesota. 

() Taylor, He Wh, and Adams, E. ©.) Prin. of Econ. (1918), p. 12, 
Fifth Ed., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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can hope to give proper consideration to all of them, it is impossible 
to tell the best type of farming for a given region without its being 
tried. In this study only the most conspicuous factors are considered. 
The effects of individual factors and sets of factors are different in dif- 
ferent districts. The effects of similar factors often vary even for two 
adjoining farms. . 

It is likely that the types of farming practised in the areas investi- 
gated are, in general, the best since they are the results of fifty or more 
years of experience of the farmers of these areas. A half century ago 
these farmers, or their predecessors, obtained certain definite lands with 
given natural and economic conditions. As a result of their combined 
experiences, with the various crop and livestock enterprises, they were. 
in 1914, 1915, and 1916, following the practices described in this 
thesis. 

Perhaps the chief factors in determining the type of farming in any 
region are the natural factors such as (1) climate, (2) soil, and (3) 
topography; but the economic factors of (1) demand, (2) supply, and 
(3) transportation, often established a type of farming in a community 
in spite of natural advantages and disadvantages. : 

The usual condition is not a given farmer seeking a certain sort of 
farm, but a particular farmer on a given farm desiring to know the 
proper type of farming. The important thing, therefore, is to learn of 
as many factors as possible,—if not of all the factors,—that influence 
particular types in individual areas, and to analyze their effects. 

The fact that the elements that determine type are subject to fre- 
quent change makes the proper balancing of them difficult. The suc- 
cessful farmer must be keen, alert, progressive and use good business 
judgment if he is to keep up-to-date in his type of farming. New 
things are constantly being tried by one or more farmers. They should 
be generally adopted only when it is reasonably sure that their adoption 
will make the farm enterprise as a unit pay better than it does with 
present practices. Nothing but experience can prove a type of farming 
best for a given farmer and a given farm, and even after a successful 
vear with a given type, a farmer is rarely sure that his type is the best. 
He frequently wonders if he would not have done better had he followed 
another type, and no individual will be able to give him a _ positive 
answer either in the negative or affirmative, because of the innumerable 
variables that affect the solution of the problem. But a study of the 
apparent factors may be suggestive. Because of these frequent changes 
in the economic conditions of a community, the type of farming must 
change and accommodate itself to the new conditions. Present prac- 
tices have evolved slowly. Often ten, twenty, or thirty years go by 
before the best type is generally adopted by the farmers of a community. 
Some of the reasons why this is so are as follows: (1) the farm build- 
ings are adjusted to the present type and changes are costly, (2) the 
machinery may require replacement by that more suitable to the new 
type, (3) city warehouses may be made useless, (4) credit may be 
hard to get, (5) markets for the products to be abandoned may be well 
established causing difficulty in changing to the new type, (6) the 
farmers and the public may lack knowledge concerning the new type, 
(7) the difficulty of distinguishing a temporary overproduction from 
conditions that call for the abandonment of a crop or stock enterprise 
operates against rapid changes, and (8) the natural conservatism of 
farmers keeps them from making the changes hurriedly. Types of 
farmers are often more persistent than types of farming. 

It is evident that the best type of farming for a community this year 
may not be the best a few years from now. It is likely that before the 
majority of farmers have adopted the first readjustments they find it 
necessary to begin a second series. Sometimes a type pays so well or so 
poorly in a community that it is readily adopted or rejected hy a major- 
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ity of farmers. More often, however, there are several or many com- 
peting types in each community and slight variations in the conditions 
cause gradual changes in type. It is in the interrelations of all the 
factors both natural and economic that the type of farming is determined, 
and as a rule the type practised is not far from what it should be. 


Purpose of this Investigation.—Technically trained agriculturists 
have studied carefully many of the natural or physical factors of agri- 
cultural production. Some of the economic factors have also been 
analyzed and correlated. But not all of the interrelations of these 
factors and their effects on type of farming are generally understood. 
It is for the purpose of showing some of these interrelations and their 
effects on type of farming that this investigation is undertaken. 


Collection and Preparation of Data.—Liberal use has been made 
of publisbed and otherwise available material compiled by others, as is 
shown thruout the thesis by the 
numerous references. The data for 
the original investigation were col- 
lected by the writer and assistants. 
during the years 1914, 1915, and 
1916, while he was in the employ of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Utah Agricul- 
tural College. The work was done 


Davis Pot 
Ys ) Summit 
‘LAK SF 
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—— i hi in cooperation with the County Agri- 
cultural Agents and the Farm 
seta an, ee] sie SS Bureaus of the respective counties in 
Panrery which the areas are located. 
ae ee, a Q. { cranp . . 
feviern Emery The areas investigated were chosen 


1 = 
oats \ because they are representative of 


various types of irrigation-farming 
and of varied natural and economic 
conditions in irrigated areas’ in 
the Rocky Mountain States. WHach 
area is discussed separately. Aver- 
ages are usually used as the basis of 
analysis. 


Fig. 1.—-Location of the 8 areas Some farms were dropped from the 
investigated, Utah. investigation after 1914 and 1915 
respectively and other farms were 
added to the groups after 1914 and 1915 respectively. Only part of the 
farms have been cooperating the three years. This does not, however, 
impair the accuracy of the data for this investigation, since it is not its 
purpose to show the evolution of agriculture on the individual farms 
during this period, but rather the types of farming practised on these 
irrigated farms and the reasons for such types. 

The data presented here have been calculated from records of farm 
business which were obtained by the Survey Method(1). The smallest 
number of records obtained at any one place was at Wellington, Car- 
bon County, 1914, where only 26 were taken. The most taken was in 
the Sandy Area, Salt Lake County, 1914, where 72 were obtained. (See 
Table I.) 

In the following areas, records were obtained for the three consecu- 
tive years, 1914, 1915, and 1916, for the farm business year beginning 
January 1: (1) Beaver, Beaver County; (2) Hyde Park, Cache County; 


(1) Warren, G. F., Cornell University, Buls. No. 295, (March, 1911), 
No. 334, No. 344, (April, 1914); Spillman, W. J., U. S. D. A., Professional 
Paper, Bul. No. 529, (April, 1917); Thompson, E. H., U. S. D. A., Farm- 
ers’ Bul. No. 661, (April, 1915). 
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Table I.—Number of Farm Records Studied Each Year 
by Counties, Utah 


Year | Beaver |Cache| Carbon! Emery) Millard |Salt Lake|Sevier|Utah|Total 


L914 ohh) Ota ee ele oun ame Bley: neater es | 361 
LOD espe, a Or eo | 48 | Bie Sale Ad et uat loses | 281 
1916) a Ade 32) 84) S| 80 as AD | eb Me eee aan 
Total | 184 |°132 |. -26 {42a .858 Ga asa eo ea 


(3) Ferron, Emery County; (4) Hinckley, Millard County; (5) Sandy, 
Salt Lake County; and (6) Monroe, Sevier County. (See Table II). 


Table IIl.—Number of Farm Records by Length of Record 
for each County, Utah 


Number of Farm Records for Hach County 


Year | Beaver Cache|Carbon|Emery|Millard|Salt Lake |Sevier|Total 
1914 BOP S226 7 80 5oe ree ear eeen 
LOT a 19115) FeO sa ewcoatl |. Bbah 84 yo) eg Ss ae 
1914, 1915 | | | | | | | | 

| | | | 


and 1916 | 30 


For the years 1914 and 1915, the center of the Sandy Area was Sandy, 
but in 1916 most of the records were taken at Draper, which is the 
township south of Sandy. The Wellington, Carbon County records were 
taken for 1914 only, and the Pleasant Grove, Utah County records 
were taken for 1916 only. 

A study of the type of farming in any area has the five following 
phases: (1) enumeration and description of the individual crop and 
stock enterprises, (2) determination of the magnitude and importance 
of each separate enterprise, (3) determination of the combinations of 
tne enterprises, (4) determination of the proportions in which the en- 
terprises are combined, and (5) analysis of the factors affecting the 
choice of the enterprises and their combinations. As far as practicable, 
in this study, the descriptive part is given first and the analytical part 
subsequently. The Hyde Park area is treated in detail and the other 
seven areas only briefly. 


HYDE PARK, CACHE COUNTY, UTAH 


Location.—Hyde Park town is in Cache County, in the North Cent- 
ral part of the State of°Utah. It is situated on the east side of Cache 
Valley at the western base of the Bear River Range of mountains. It 
is five miles north from the center of Logan, which had a population of 
7,522 in 1910 (4), and is four miles south from Smithfield, which in 
1910 had a population of 1,865. It is four and one-half miles north 
from the Utah Agricultural College.( See Figure 1). 

Elevation.—The elevation is about 4,507 feet above mean sea level. 

Crops.—Table XXX in the appendix shows the total area of the 32 
Hyde Park farms and the use to which each acre was put in 1914, 1915, 
and 1916 respectively. It thus shows the kind and importance of the 
crops grown based on the acreage harvested. There has been a slight 
increase during the three year period in the acreage of winter wheat 
grown, for two reasons: first, the price of wheat has increased more 
than the price of the other crops; and, second, dry-farming has been 
extended to land that: formerly has been used only as grazing land. 
Otherwise the changes in land ownership and operation and in the 


(4)1910 U. S. Census. 
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Table IiI.—Tenure and Use of Farm Land, 32 Farms, Hyde Park, Cache County, Utah, 1914, 1915, and 1916 


SSS  ————————————————_—_—___—_—_—_—_——__[[ssx=sE an = 


Farms Reporting Average Acres(1), 32 Farms Average Acres(1), Farms Reporting 

Items | | | 3-year | 3-year 

1 OMe e | aeons 1916 1914 1915 1916 Average WEE | ak) alts5 1916 | Average 
| 
anniyAred. oo eke < | 2a) | Be 32 115 119 119 ILA 115 13) 119 118 

Owned by Operator | 32 | 32 a 92 | 96 | 93 94 92 96 93 94 

Cash rented land_____ ial 9 il Wi | tak | 16 15 50 a8) 45 45 

Share rented land_ 3 Bie | 4 6 12 10 9 65 79 $1 75 

Crops ee eee ay ev | 32 | 32 | 32 Oe cai Si 51 56 59 57 51 | 56 , 

DPA Stine aeecem ss ct 2 ue 28 7) eee |e 41 | 39 é 40(2) 47 42 sha 44(2) 

Summer fallow-.....____ 8 Cath gee 13 We Se 15 (2) 52 78 oon 65 (2) 

Farmstead and waste Bie oe ae 3 6 Sera 4(2) 3 6 Sel 4(2) 

| | 

Dry-tarm! Vande =... 10 10 iby 34 | 3 zeae 36 (2) 109 118 se 114(2) 
Winter wheat_........ 10 10 12 Gina 1A 18 17 50 54 48 | 51 
elles were eae 10 7 5 By | 3 il 3 iy 14 6 12 
Summer fallow... 8 itt im 13 | wg | aout 15 (2) 52 78 ee ay 65 (2) 

| i} 

Irrigated crop land___. | 32 3 | By 38 3 By 36 3 37 32 36 
AUT Bilal eee Oe cee Ne 30 Oi 30 13} 1b? 14 13 14 5 1159 5 
Timothy and clover’) 10 i} 6 2 4 2 3 8 10 8 9 
Wild hay, etc..:_..._ Ul 5 10 4 4 iS 4 19 24 8 iy 
Sugar-beets ............ 29 Bnei eg 10 9 9 9 ial 10 10 10 
(OBIE SS Si rer ee eae BP} Ni DXal 20 a 3 2 3 5 4 4 4 
Spring wheat.......... 14 Wt 14 3 3 2 3 6 5 5 5 
Alfalfa seed............ ihe Lee 0 0 0 0 | 0 12 15 ee 14(2 
ROGAWOES) 2.22. 2.2. Pf (eetegd) (gee i!) 13 il anil 0 il 3} 1 1 ee 

| | | | 


(1) Areas are given to the nearest acre. 


(2) Average for 1914 and 1915 only. 


No attempt was made to force the figures to check, 
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acreages of the various crops grown are not marked enough nor regular 
enough to illustrate anything but a satisfactory and stable condition. 
No radical changes have taken place in the three-year period of this 
investigation. It is true that the prices of farm products changed dur- 
ing the period, but the type of farming has not changed greatly. The 
prices of most of the farm products grown here have increased normally. 
The respective crop ratios have not changed much. 


Table III shows the tenure and use of farm land. The 32 farms 
have an average area of 118 acres, 94 of which are owned by the oper- 
ator, 15 cash rented, and 9 share rented. There were 56 acres of crops 
harvested on the average, 36 of which were irrigated crops and the 
remaining 20 acres of which were dry-farm crops. The remaining land 
was used about as follows: 40 acres for pasture, 15 acres for summer 
fallow, and 4 acres in farmstead, roads, and waste. 


The recording of the pasture, summer fallow, and waste land in 1916 
was not done satisfactorily and therefore is omitted. Because of this 
fact the three-year average area does not check, but it is nevertheless 
sufficiently accurate for the present purpose. 


Of the dry-farm land, 17 acres were in winter wheat, 3 acres in 
barley, and 15 or 16 summer fallowed. The 36 crop acres of irrigated 
land were cropped as follows: (1) hay, 20 acres divided as follows: 
alfalfa, 13 acres, timothy and clover, 3 acres, and wild hay and oat hay, 
4 acres; (2) sugar-geets, 9 acres; (3) oats, 3 acres; (4) spring wheat, 
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3 acres; and (5) potatoes, 1 acre. 

That these crops are grown successfully is shown by the average 
yields as given in Table IV. 

Table IV.—Crop Yields on Hyde Park Farms, 1914, 1915, and 1916 
cS 


Average Acre-Yields 

1914 ci 1915 1916 
pEl eS /eol eel es/ us| ek l gs 
TN nm —_ ct C nm — ot n ~ fa 
Cotte o|) Betas | 69 Ae aie 
H $e) ii ' H » i o iG 

' is} ' bas br} 

5 S} 5 

ee ee ecb aia tes : 
Tons| Tons) Tons| Tons| Tons| Tons| Tons| Tons 
VN igs bite eee eee eee ee 4 3.8 3.6 3.4 |, 3.5)| “324° | 257 7a eeie 
Othershay=— 2.6 2.4 2.4 2.2 2.2 2.8 2.0 plete 
Sila D CCts issn 18.6 | 18.6 | 18.6 | 16.5 | 16.6 | 18.0: | Dbu2 etess 
Bu. Bu. Bue) Bue Bu. | Bu. | Bus |pee 
Oats) 2. ae 70 69 qa 68 64 63 | 58 83 
Trrigated Wheat........ Sul 32 241 36 44 36 | 34 32 
Dry-farm Wheat.......- 271 24 241 2A. 21 19>). “ks 20 
Dry-farm Barley......-- | 281) 242) 231 Wat |e akeyt 8 | 253| 261 
Irrigated Barley-.-.-.-. 281 241 231 41 | 131 60 251| 261 
Potatoes: == ee | 178 |. 188 | 205 56 | 52 36 | 172 | 160 


The low yield of potatoes in 1915 was due largely to the plant dis- 
eases, Fusarium Wilt and Rhizoctonia. All yields except that for spring 
wheat were lower in 1915 than in 1914. The yields for all crops except 


(1)Includes that grown on both the dry-farm and irrigated land. 
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oats and barley were lower in 1916 than in either 1915 or 1914. This 
was due mainly to less favorable climatic conditions(1) and to plant 
diseases. However, the yields in 1916 are good compared with the 
average for the State and the country as a whole. 


The average yield of hay, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, spring 
wheat, oats, and barley in Utah is 184 per cent of the average yield of 
the United States and is 174 per cent of the average yield of the State 
of Iowa. (See Tables XXXVIII, XXXIX and XL in Appendix.) 

Pasture.—Table III shows that there are about 40 acres of pasture per 
farm. Almost all of this is permanent pasture. Most of it is on the wet 
clay-land west of the State road. The greater part of this land west of 
the State road is used for pasture or meadow. Whether it is pastured or 
cut for hay is largely a question of need of hay or pasture. Some of this 
land is cut for hay some years and pastured others. However, much of the 
land pastured cannot be cut for hay at all until it is drained. It would 
not pay to cut for hay some of the higher ground in the fields, unless they 
were leveled and irrigated, as the yield of hay would be too low. Usually, 
therefore, this land is either in permanent pasture or permanent meadow 
depending on the soil, topography, possibilities of irrigation, and need of 
either hay or pasture, on the particular farm. It would not pay to culti- 
vate this land in its present condition. 

Some of the permanent pasture land is on the foot-hills and mountains. 
This land has no other use to which it might be put. If it was not pas- 
tured or grazed it would have no agricultural value at all. 

Some of the dry-stock of the dairy herds and most of the meat cattle 
ure grazed on the Cache National Forest. This reduces the number of 
acres of farm pasture necessary to furnish summer feed for stock. 

It is largely on account of these pasture conditions at Hyde Park that 
the dairy industry has developed to its present importance and that the 
sales of cattle amount to as much as they do. 

Dry-farm Wheat vs. Barley.—Two important questions concerning dry- 
farm wheat and barley are: (1) Why are wheat and barley grown on the 
dry-farm lands? and, (2) Why does each have its present importance? 
The answers involve a number of factors, some of which are as follows: 
(1) wheat and barley are grown because they are the two most successful 
dry-farm crops(2), (2) wheat is grown as a cash erop, (3) the yields are 
usually slightly greater for wheat than for barley(), (4) the price is 
generally considerably higher for wheat than for barley(4), (5) the cost 
of production is practically the same for wheat as for barley(5), and (6) 
barley is more difficult and disagreeable to handle. 

The question then arises as to why any barley at allis grown. Why is 
not all the land planted to wheat? There are three good reasons for 
planting some barley. (1) Barley is used as feed. (2) A better distri- 
bution of labor is obtained by growing both barley and wheat than by 
growing only wheat. When the feed or labor situation dictates the plant- 
ing of barley or some less profitable crop or no crop, barley is chosen. 
(3) Alternate cropping of wheat and barley may increase the yield, as 
barley is a more shallow rooted crop than wheat. 

Hay.—Table III shows that on the 32 farms an average of about 20 
acres of hay are grown, of which 138 acres are alfalfa, 3 acres are timothy 


(1)U. S. D. A., Weather Bureau Reports. 

(2) Widtsoe, J. A., Dry Farming—Text, (1911) pp. 234-243, McMillan 
Company. 

(3)See Table IV. Crop Yields on Hyde Park Farms, 1914, 1915, 
and 1916. 

(4)See Table XXIX. Farm Prices of some Utah Farm Products, Ap- 
pendix. 

(5) Peck, F. W., Minn. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 179, (Nov. 1918), pp. 
27-29. 
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end timothy and clover, and 4 acres are wild hay and oat hay. Oat hay 
is cut only in emergencies and the amount is negligible. Wild hay is 
grown on land that at present is too low and wet for cultivation. Some 
of it is wet naturally, but some is made too wet for cultivation by irriga- 
tion of the higher land nearer the mountains. The timothy and timothy 
and clover are grown largely for horse feed. As arule it is grown on land 
that would grow alfalfa but occasionally timothy and clover seed are sown 
on land that is slightly too wet for alfalfa. Some timothy and clover. is 
also raised in crop rotation instead of alfalfa because sugar-beets are more 
easily handled on this. than on alfalfa sod. 


Alfalfa is the main hay crop and constitutes about 65 per cent of the 
total hay acreage. On suitable land so situated as to be irrigable, alfalfa 
has no near rival when grown for feed for dairy cows or other cattle. Its 
feeding value and its high yields make it king of the irrigated feed crops. 


But now the question arises as to why these farmers grow on the 
average 13-15 acres of alfalfa and 9 or 10 acres of sugar-beets when much 
of the land that grows alfalfa might be planted to sugar-beets or vice 
versa. 


Alfalfa vs. Sugar-beets.—Sugar-beets are usually grown on the best 
piece of land on the farm. From 4 to 6 times as much labor is put on 
each acre of sugar-beets as on an acre of alfalfa. For this reason it would 
be unwise to plant beets on inferior land. The reasons why 10 acres of 
beets are grown are given later. But why grow 13 to 15 acres of alfalfa? 
The farm family wants to make as much as possible out of the farm. To 
grow alfalfa for livestock that may be pastured in summer, and fed in 
winter, with a fairly good market for dairy products existing, gives a 
better labor distribution, makes it possible to do some productive work in 
winter, and saves paying out an excessive amount for wages for hired 
help in summer, and therefore nets a greater income, than planting sugar- 
beets on all of the good arable irrigated land. The present acreage of 
alfalfa is sufficient, when the other hay is added to it, to feed the stock 
inventoried and in normal years a small surplus is sold. In abnormally 
poor hay years, or years when excessive amounts of feed are required, the 
hay is all fed in the district. 


Oats vs. Spring Wheat.—Table III shows that on the average 3 to 4 
acres of oats and 8 to 5 acres of Spring wheat are grown on the farms at 
Hyde Park. These crops are non-competing. Growing both gives a 
better distribution of labor than growing either one to the exclusion of 
the other. Oats are grown mainly for horse feed. Four acres at 65 
bushels to the acre gives a total yield of 260 bushels for an average of 4 
work horses or 65 bushels of oats each year for each horse. Not all of 
these oats are fed to horses, however, as some are also fed to cows in the 
district, and a few are shipped out of the district. 


The spring wheat is grown as a cash crop on irrigated land. It is 
sometimes alternated with cats and sometimes it is seeded on alfalfa sod 
the year before sugar-beets are planted. Alternating wheat and oats 
gives greater yields; and the planting of wheat on alfalfa sod allows the 
alfalfa roots and crowns to largely decompose, which facilitates beet cul- 
ture the following year. ; ; 

Sugar-beets vs. Potatoes.—Sugar-beets and potatoes are crops that 
compete for capital, labor, management, and irrigated land. The question 
arises as to why they are grown in the present proportions. Why is it, 
that on the farms reporting these two crops, 9 to 10 acres of sugar-beets 
and less than 1 acre of potatoes are grown? The answer divides naturally 
into several parts. The 10 to 11 acres of sugar-beets and potatoes are 
grown instead of more acres of these crops largely because the farm 
family is the basic unit, around which the farm business is organized, and 
10 or 11 acres of these comparatively intensive crops are about all that 
the average farm family can handle without hiring excessive amounts of 
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labor during rush seasons. Some of the reasons why 9 or 10 acres are 
devoted to sugar-beets and only 1 or less to potatoes are brought out in 
the following pages. 

Table V shows that the average acre-value of sugar-beets for the 
three years, 1914, 1915, and 1916, was $79, and for potatoes $77, or 
but $2 higher for sugar-beets than for potatoes, or 3 per cent of the 
average acre-value of potatoes grown. 


Table V.—yYieid, Price, and Acre-Value of Sugar-beets and Potatoes, 
1914, 1915, and 1916, Hyde Park, Cache County, Utah 


No. Average Average Acre- 
7 Value of Total 
Year ea Acre-Yield Unit-Price | Product 
i. = eA ee ee 
ing Sugar- | Pota- | Sugar- | Pota- |-Sugar- Pota- 
beets | toes | beets | toes |; beets | toes 
1914 _ Pia nts Buel Seno Seas i Sst f 677 
ial ee V6. to 6 Bus 4.75 | 50 | Us) | 28 
SG =e aw |) is T.| 172 aye 5.50) | adres | WAY | || 2 
Amerccntorinemurecs years: 0 ee Rasy | i 


Some of the potatoes were stored and sold in the spring while all of 
the sugar-beets were marketed directly from the fields in the fall. 


In 1914 the average acre-yield of potatoes was 178 bushels. The 
average price of those sold was 43 cents a bushel. The total value of 
the product of an acre was, therefore, $77. The average acre-yield of 
sugar-beets was 18.6 tons. The average price received for a ton was 
$4.50. Thus the acre-value of the product was $84 or $7 more than for 
potatoes. 

Seed potatoes cost about $5 to $8 an acre, or $3 to $5 more for each 
acre than sugar-beet seed, which cost $2.25 an acre in 1914. In areas 
somewhat similar to the Hyde Park district, the total cost of producing 
a ton of beets in 1914 and 1915, where the acre-yield was 16 tons or 
over, varied from $3.93 to $4.12(1). The net returns, including tops, 
varied from $6.85 to $9.23 an acre(‘). 

The total water requirements for the two crops are about the same, 
but the best times for applications differ. The irrigating of sugar-beets 
is not such a precise task as irrigating potatoes. 

The labor requirements for potatoes are about 114 man hours and 
115 horse hours an acre annually(2). The labor requirements for 
sugar-beets are about 143 man hours and 142 horse hours an acre 
annually(2) (8). Sugar-beets require about 26 per cent more man labor 
and 23 per cent more horse labor than potatoes. From 54.4 to 56.3 per 
cent of the total cost of producing sugar-beets is labor cost(2). The 
harvesting of beets requires about the same amount of labor as harvest- 
ing potatoes and both crops are harvested at about the same time of the 
vear. The labor in the other periods is also competitive but more labor 
is required each period for sugar-beets than for potatoes. 


(1)Moorhouse, L. A., and others, U. S. D. A. Bul. No. 693, (July, 
OMS Pep 4 cls 

(2)Connor, L. G:, Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 165, (Oct., 1918), 
Tables 15 and 6, p. 20. 

(3)Moorhouse, L. A., and others, U. S. D. A. Farm Met. Bul. No, 
693, (July, 1918), p. 42, gives the annual labor requirements for an 
acre of sugar-beets as from 119.4 to 133.3 man hours and 79.3 to 117.14 
horse hours. 
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The $2 excess in acre-value of product of sugar-beets over potatoes 
is only 6-2/3 cents an hour for the 30 additional man hours required to 
produce each acre of beets. 


These facts seem to indicate that if all labor was hired the potato 
crop would be much more popular in comparison with sugar-beets. The 
great amount of unpaid family labor at Hyde Park makes it more 
profitable to raise sugar-beets than potatoes because in raising beets the 
annual net returns for this labor is slightly greater. This indicates that 
the farm family is the basic unit of production and not alone the farmer 
or head of the family. 


The rather heavy compact soil at Hyde Park is generally better 
adapted to sugar-beet than potato culture. 


Another reason why sugar-beets are grown instead of potatoes is 
that there is but a limited local market for potatoes. The products must 
compete in distant markets. Beets are manufactured into sugar. This 
final product is a much more concentrated (less bulky) product than 
potatoes and can thus compete more favorably in distant markets than 
can potatoes. This fact has made it possible for the sugar manutfac- 
turers to pay a price for beets sufficient to induce farmers to grow them 
instead of growing potatoes. 


The factories do not necessarily have to pay sufficiently high prices 
for the beets to make growing them as profitable to the farmer as the 
potato crop, because by their method of contracting for the beets they 
relieve the farmers of the risk of loss from low prices. Before the 
farmer plants his sugar-beet seed he knows what price he will get for 
each ton of his product marketed in the fall. The farmers contract with 
the sugar companies to raise a certain acreage of beets, and for each 
ton marketed in the fall they receive a contract price. This almost 
assures the farmer a profit from raising beets unless the year is so ab- 
normal as to cause a crop failure. In raising potatoes the farmer takes 
the risk of low prices as well as that of crop failure. The sugar manu- 
facturing companies have had the advantage of all increase in the price 
of sugar and have borne the risk of a decreased price. These companies, 
however, are more able to take this risk in speculating than the farmers 
and the majority of farmers are glad to have them do it, as farming is 
thus made more stable. Consequently farmers are usually willing to 
allow the sugar companies a reasonable remuneration for this service. 


The question that now naturally arises is: why are there any po- 
tatoes at all grown here. The main reason is that they are grown for 
home use and it is good business to grow them for this purpose even 
tho they are not as profitable a commercial crop as sugar-beets. When 
a very good crop of potatoes is raised there are more than enough for 
family use and some are sold, but usually this surplus is small. The 
growing of commercial potatoes in this district is sporadic. After a 
good potato year a few farmers are tempted to plant potatoes as a com- 
mercial crop. A few farmers plant them after alfalfa and before sugar- 
beets in the crop rotation because of the difficulty of growing sugar- 
beets following alfalfa on account of the undecayed alfalfa roots and 
crowns. 


Livestock.—Table VI shows the average number of livestock units(1) 
on the Hyde Park farms cooperating in this investigation. The units 
for 1916 are not calculated as the two-year average is sufficient for the 
purposes of this paper. 

There were 12 per cent more animal units on farms at Hyde Park 


(1)An animal unit is 1 cow, 1 bull, 1 grown steer, 2 young stock, 
1 horse, 2 colts, 7 sheep, 14 lambs, 5 hogs, 10 pigs, or 100 poultry. The 
basis for such classification is the amount of feed required and manure 
produced. 
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in 1915 than in 1914. There were fewer work horses and more pro- 
ductive animal units(1) on the farms. There was an increase on the 
average of 0.7 units of milk cows, 1.6 units of other cattle, and 0.2 
units of other horses. There was 0.1 unit fewer hogs, but the same 
number of poultry in 1915 as in 1914. 

Of the 52 farms investigated in 1914, 1 had no milk cows, 1 had 1 
cow, 6 had 2 each, 14 had less than 5 each, 7 had 10 each, 8 had more 
than 10 each, 2 had 20 each, and 1 had 24 milk cows. The one farm 
that had a man hired by the year was one of the two farms that had 20 
milk cows. All of the milking and other work on livestock on the 
other farm with 20 cows and also on the farm with 24 cows was done 
py the respective farmers and their families with extra help hired during 
rush crop-seasons. On the average there were 7.4 units of milk cows 
on the 32 farms which have cooperated for the three years. The most 
promising heifers are raised to replace the cows in the dairy herd and 
usually a few more are raised than are kept on the home farm as cows. 

In 1914 the net livestock receipts(2) for each $100 worth of feed 
fed were $107 on the 52 farms and $120 on the 10 better-paying farms. 
The net livestock receipts for each productive animal unit were $60 on 
all 52 farms and $60 also on the 10 better-paying farms. The net 
cattle receipts for each head kept were $22 on the average of the 52 
farms and $22 also on the average of the 10 better-paying farms. The 
milk receipts for each cow were $56 on the average of all farms and $62 
on the average of the 10 better-paying farms. 

In 1915 the net livestock receipts for each $100 worth of feed fed 
were on the average of all 48 farms, $97, of the 10 least-profitable 
iarms, $52, and of the 10 better-paying farms, $133. The net livestock 
receipts for each productive animal unit were $25 on the average of all 
48 farms, $24-o0n the 10 least-profitable farms, and $57 on the 10 better- 
paying farms. (See Tables I and II in Appendix). 

Why do Hyde Park farmers on the average keep from 7 to 10 milk 
cows and why does the number of head vary from none to 24 on the 
individual- farms? In general, the available pasture determines the 


Table VI.—Average number of Units of Livestock on Farms, Hyde 
Park, Cache County, Utah, 1914 and 1915 


' 


Average Number of Units of Livestock 


on Farms 
Kind of 32° Farms | ae vi 
Livestock | | bi2 | 10 Better-pay- 
and | | Farms | ing Farms 
: ILM )ab yy algyatel sal) aless 1914 | 1914 
Motalvaminm alse IS)a5 18.4 ZOEG.) |S Ses 29.3 
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IVI GOIW:S eaenecee ee 7.4 tile amin se (350 a iO. i 
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(1) “Productive animal units” includes all livestock except work stock. 

(2)The net livestock receipts are found by subtracting the sum of 
the purchases and what is on hand at the beginning of the year from 
tne sum of the sales and that on hand at the close of the year. 

(3)Includes dry dairy-stock and beef cattle. 

(4) Includes colts, ponies, and stallions. 
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amount of livestock kept and there are at present about as many units 
kept on each farm as the pasture, in its present condition, will support. 
Counting 7.4 units of milk cows and 2.6 units of young dairy-stock as 
being pastured on the farms, there are 10 animal units to 40 acres of 
‘pasture, or 4 acres to each animal unit pastured. The 40 acres of pas- 
ture includes tillable pasture, low wet-land, unirrigated bottom- 
land, and mountain pasture. There are about 2.8 acres of pasture for 
each productive animal unit. However, some of the meat cattle and dry 
dairy-stock are grazed on the Cache National Forest. From 1 to 38 
acres of irrigated pasture is sufficient for an animal unit, but from 10 
to 30, or an average of about 17 acres(1) of mountain pasture is neces- 
sary for each animal unit for the grazing season of 5 to 8 months. 
That the Cache National Forest is grazed to about its full capacity is 
shown in the paragraph on the National Forests. From personal in- 
quiries and observations extending over the period of this investigation, 
the writer is: convinced that unless pastures are improved, but slight 
increases are possible in the number of cattle kept. The farmers know 
quite generally that it is to their advantage to keep as many as they 
have pasture for. The hope of the future is therefore in the improve- 
ment of the pastures and. stock kept. 


Arother factor which sometimes limits the number of cows kept is 
the number that can be milked by the average farm family, without 
hindering too much the work on cash and feed crops. This does not seem 
to be effective here, as the average farm family at home in 1914 consisted 
of 6 persons. Without neglecting crop work, education, or social duties, 
undoubtedly more than 7.4 cows can be milked without the aid. of the 
farm women in doing it. . 

The variation in the number of cows kept on the individual farms is 
also due to the available pasture. But it is also a result of the variations 
in capacity and efficiency of individual farmers and farm families. Per- 
sonal factors affect individual cases and thus affect the average of the 
district. These points are further discussed in the paragraphs on Popu- 
lation, fhe Farm Fainily, and Farm Labor. 

The question arises as to why there are any beef cattle kept at all. 
Why are not sufficient dairy cows kept to utilize all of the farm pasture 
and available grazing land? As a rule the beef cattle are range cattle. 
They do well on the range but milk cows give but little milk if turned out 
on the range each morning. They have to travel too far to get to the 
range and when they get there, feed is too scarce to produce much milk. 
Therefore to utilize the range to best advantage range stock are kept on 
it. The reason that milk cows are kept instead of all range stock is be- 
cause the farm pastures and farm labor are more profitably utilized with 
milk cows than with range stock. It is true that the two farmers who 
have considerable numbers of range cattle have been making good labor 
incomes. In fact their farms have been classed among the 10 better-pay- 
ing farms each of the three years. But they have permits to graze their 
cattle on the Cache National Forest and the other farmers cannot get such 
a permit readily and find it necessary therefore to keep dairy cows. This 
point is further discussed in a later paragraph. ; 

Colts are raised both for work and for sale. Hyde Park has somewhat 
of a reputation among farmers of Cache County for the grade Percheron 
horses raised there. Horse buyers from Los Angeles and elsewhere recog- 
nize that at Hyde Park good, sound work horses can be bought. The 
farmers take pride in good colts. Purebred stallions are maintained in 
the district. They are usually owned cooperatively. _ 

In 1914 on the average of all 52 farms there was 1 work horse to each 
14 acres of crops. The same ratio existed in 1915. The ratios on the 


(1) Barnes, W. C., and Jardine, J. T., U. S. D. A., Office of Sec., Rep. 
Now 1 Os ulys) L916) ps eue 
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averages of the 10 better-paying farms in 1914 and 1915 respectively were 
1 horse to 19 acres of crops and 1 horse to 15 acres of crops. (See Tables 
J and II in Appendix). 

Farms that have milk cows that are driven down and up the ‘Cow 
Lane’’ to and from the pastures, usually have ponies for the children to 
ride in making this trip. 

Only 5 farms have any sheep, 1 has but one sheep, 1 has 2, 1 has 10, 
1 has 14, and 1 has 19 Sheep, making in all a total of 46 sheep including 
lambs. These few sheep are kept as scavengers. They clean out the 
weeds along the irrigating ditches and fences and clean up around the 
farmstead. 

Hogs are raised mainly for home use. Most of them are bought as 
pigs, raised, and then butchered, A few farmers keep 1 to 4 brood sows 
and sell the pigs as little pigs, except enough for their own.table use. One 
reason why more hogs are not kept is because all the farm homes and 
buildings are in town on town lots. A herd of hogs would be very unde- 
sirable under these conditions. 

Hens are kept mainly to supply the farm family with eggs and meat. 
The surplus eggs are sold at the town store. Unless poultry is fenced in, 
it may be a nuisance to neighbors where houses are close together, gar- 
dens not protected with chicken wire, and the garage door not always 
closed. Only 5 farms report having 100 hens or more, 2 of these have 
just 100 each, 1 has 1380, and 2 have 200 each. All of these farm homes 
are out of the town proper, except 1 and that one is on the northeast cor- 
ner of a block and no other house is within a block of it. 


The hogs and hens are fed largely on table scraps, grain screenings, 
skim milk, and other waste-feeds. Bran and shorts are sometimes fed to 
hogs for a short period before killing. The bran is obtained from grists. 
The wheat is taken to the mill and flour and bran brought back. 

Summary of Crops and Livestock.—The details of crop and livestock 
conditions at Hyde Park have been given in the previous paragraphs. 
There are three general outstanding features, however, of which special 
mention should be made. The first distinctive thing to note is that most 
of the farm land is irrigated and most of the farmers raise sugar-beets on 
a part of this irrigated land and milk a few cows. But the irrigable land 
and irrigation water are limited. Suitable pasture for milk cows is also 
limited. To extend the individual farm business by buying irrigated land 
means to leave some one else less irrigated land to operate. The same is 
true with pasture. Therefore to extend the individual farm business in 
cither of these two directions means to eliminate to that extent the compe- 
tition of one’s neighbors. The second distinctive factor is the dry-farming 
practised by a few of the farmers. And one should note that there is only 
a limited amount of dry-farm land and this has already been utilized py 
farmers desiring to extend their farm business rather than by new men 
specializing in dry-farming. The third feature which deserves special 
mention in this summary. is the range cattle business. There are only a 
few men who run range cattle on the Cache National Forest. This is 
because it is so difficult to obtain grazing permits, as the range is stocked 
to its present capacity. These three features are important. They are 
found in varying combinations in many districts of the intermountain 
region. But they are not found in any other section of the country com- 
bined in exactly these same proportions. 

Diversity and Balance of Farm Business.—Why do farmers raise 
sugar-beets and wheat instead of raising more pasture, barley, oats, and 
alfalfa as feed for livestock? While sufficient data. to prove the point is 
lacking the obvious answer to the question is that livestock enterprises 
are not sufficiently profitable to cause the farmers to give up growing 
these cash crops for the other practice. On the average the combination 
is more profitable than the specialization. Raising cash crops utilizes the 
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available summer labor to good advantage. The sugar-beet crop, especial- 
ly, makes labor for school children. The combination of livestock and 
these cash crops makes a more diversified and better balanced farm busi- 
ness and therefore a safer and more desirable business for the average 
farmer than the specialized livestock farming. . 

In 1914 the average number of different crops grown on the 52 farms 
was 4.6. There were 3 sources of income the receipts from each of which 
amounted to at least 8 per cent of the gross farm receipts. These three 
were sugar-beets, $705; milk and its products, $400; and grain, $302. 
The average incomes from other sources were hay, $44; potatoes, $16; 
fruit and vegetables, $7; cattle, $227; horses, $87; other livestock, $68; 
miscellaneous receipts, $238; and increase in inventory, due largely to 
livestock and feed and supplies and improvements, $416. (See Tables 
VII in Text and I in Appendix). 


Table VII.—Farm Receipts and Expenses, Average of 52 Farms, 
‘Hyde Park, Cache County, Utah, 1914 


VG COND (Speman ee ea ee ee aac BE a Fee So eee $2,510 


CROP Sie Aer eS Cae BT a ee ee ee Une A eer ae $1,074 
SUPAT=DSSt aoe ae ce ee eee ane amen $705 
Smiailll=or ans eo oe Se ee ee 302 
ITE) anes ee I wh a eR ns On ae Oe ee 44 
POGACORS ks: Saat et Nee ie Te AR eee ee eae ee 16 
MruitseandmeiVviereta blest: sasswnenss=5 an abe eee 7 

TRV SUG CR eee ce CR Sa NR Ee a ee ee 798 
Whe eyool “yoaul er soneraoltbiols| ee 400 
Catilere at i fete ace ene ae ee ee ee ype Tl 
FLOTSC See eS ee se eae es 87 
OtherMmivestock*-= 2! Sate ee 68 

Miscellameoussreceip es = aes ee eee ee eee 238 

Increase in inventory (largely livestock and feed) 416 

WXpensesi: 5.2.8 eee ee 2 ee ee ee 882 

TEND OTs a2 ee ae ee La eek a EE Ont a ee ee 387 
(Bhbeevol Abeioyore ena! = Keeton 183 
Wha oysiniol see aaat Ny? VW OOPS. see Be eet ee eee eee seme 204 

Taxes (personal and property including water tax) 109 

Other: farm ex peniSesi() ee ee eee 386 


Of the total receipts, $1,074 or 43 per cent were from crops, $798 or 
52 per cent from livestock and livestock products, $400 or 16 per cent 
from increase in inventory, and $238 or 9 per cent were from miscellane- 
ous sources, the main one of which is outside labor: Of the $882 of farm 
expense, $387 or 44 per cent was for labor. Excluding taxes the expense 
for labor including unpaid family labor amounted to 50 per cent of the 
total expenses. 

In 1915 the average of 48 farms shows that 35 per cent of the total 
farm receipts were from stock and stock products. (See Table II in 
Appendix). 

The 10 better-paying farms grew on the average 5.1 different crops 
and had 4 sources of income each of which was over 8 per cent of the 
gross farm receipts. The sources of income were sugar-beets $1,075, 
grain $891, milk and its products $597, and cattle $356. In 1915 on the 
everage of the 10. better-paying farms the receipts from stock and stock 
products amounted to 38 per cent of the total farm receipts. 


(1) Includes building, fence, and machinery purchases, repairs, and de- 
preciation; roughage and concentrates bought for feed; horseshoeing; 
breeding fees; veterinary bill; medicine; twine; threshing; fees; etc. 
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The balance between livestock kept and pasture has been discussed in a 
former paragraph. 

On the average one work horse is kept to each 14 acres of crops but 
on the 10 better-paying farms there are 19 crop acres to each work 
horse. There are about 4.4 acres of crops to each productive animal 
unit on the 10 better-paying farms and only 8.6 crop acres to each pro- 


ductive animal unit on the average of 52 farms. This ratio furnishes 
ample winter feed for stock and allows growing cash crops as well. 


The question arises as to how soil fertility is maintained on these 
farms. If we assume that each animal unit produces one ton of manure 
a month we. have 234 tons of manure produced (19.5x12—234). If 
now we assume that half of that is lost to the crop land because the 
animals are on pasture for 6 months we have left but 117 tons. Be- 
tween 30 and 50 per cent of this will be lost in handling. Not more 
than 60 to 85 tons of manure will be put back on the crop land. Since 
most of the manure is spread from the wagon box with a fork the ap- 
plications will be about 15 tons to the acre. At this rate 4 to 6 acres 
might be covered each year or 20 to 380 acres covered once in a five 
year rotation. But since the general practice at Hyde Park is to apply 
the manure to the sugar-beet and potato land and garden, each acre 
will get an application of about 30 tons every five years, or an average 
of 6 tons a year. With this practice some of the fields have grown 
beets each year for 8 to 10 years and the yields are as good if not better 
than when they began to grow the crop. No other fertilizer is used at 
Hyde Park. 


Size of Farm Business.—There is no measure that is universally 
used as a standard in determining the size of farm business. When by 
size, capacity in contrast with efficiency is intended, the most accurate 
measure is the total cost of operating the farm business. This includes 
(1) cash paid out, (2) value of unpaid family labor, (3) value of the 
operator’s labor, (4) interest on the capital investment, (5) all depre- 
ciation charges, and (6) any decrease in the inventory of feed and sup- 
plies(1). This measure of size has not been calculated for these records 
because in this study other measures serve the purpose better by being 
more suggestive. For this publication it is not necesSary to have size 
so accurately measured because no attempt is made to determine the 
most profitable size-of farm business. A number of other measures 
have been used that have considerable significance. In 1914 the aver- 
age capital investment in the 52 farms was $13,642. The average farm 
veceipts were $2,510. On the average the farms contained 105 acres, 
54 of which were in crops. The average size of farm business in 1915 
and 1916 did not differ greatly from that in 1914. (See Tables I and 
II in Appendix). Where the farm business was not sufficiently large - 
some farmers increased the size by renting additional land as shown in 
Table III. Undoubtedly other farmers increased the size of the farm 
business unit which they operated by purchasing additional land and 
livestock. As a rule a farmer who has a small business realizes that he 
might make more money if his business were larger, but often he is 
incapable of overcoming all the obstacles to enlarging the business. 


Some reasons for small farms here are revealed by the history of 
settlement. In the fall of 1859 Wm. Hyde (after whom the town was 
named), Simpson M. Molen, and Patterson D. Griffith, left Lehi, Utah 
County, for Cache County, for the purpose of obtaining farms and mak- 
ing home for their families. They arrived at the present site of Hyde 
Park, and found there a small creek flowing from the mountains which 


(>) Splllmant Vines... eA harm: siVianasement Cir. Lo: (jan. 
UST) fale TERI, 
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could be used for irrigating crops and for cullinary purposes. They 
used their squatters rights and staked out claims. After staking out 
their claims these three men returned to Lehi for the winter. 


The exact number of acres first laid out is not known, but Wm. Hyde, 
son of the pioneer, estimated that not more than 50 acres were included 
in each farm as originally staked out. One reason for not taking larger 
farms was the scarcity of water. The little creek would not irrigate 


more land than was then included in the three claims. Dry-ftarming 
was unknown at that time and the possibilities of irrigation water being 
taken from Logan River were not then anticipated. Another reason is, 
that with the little machinery then in general use, 50 acres of irrigated 
land made a good family-sized farm. 


In the spring of 1860 they returned to their claims to find that 
another party, of which Robert Daines was a member, ‘had squatted on 
the same claims that the Lehi party had staked out the fall before. 
The difficulties which arose over this situation were amicably settled by 
dividing the land between the parties so that each farmer had from 10 
to 25 acres. This was about all that he could take care of under the 
then existing conditions. 


After the passage of the Homestead Act (1862) and the possibilities 
of obtaining irrigation water from the Logan River were appreciated, 
tracts of 160 acres were homesteaded. But few of these large units 
remain intact now. Most of them have been divided and redivided. 
Some parents desiring children to remain near home when they married 
and began for themselves gave a portion of the farm to each child. 
Other farms have been left as estates and consequently divided among 
the children and later each piece sold as a separate entity. 


Other reasons why farms are not larger are the inability of the 
operators to handle a larger business because of old age, ill health, 
physical infirmities, lack of capital or credit, scarcity of labor, unde- 
pendableness of farm labor, and inconvenience of having hired labor 
around the farm home. 


At present it is common for a farm unit to be composed. of 5 to 8 
separate pieces of land which may be 1 to 3 miles apart from each 
other. This situation wastes labor but perhaps allowes greater diver- 
sity of farm enterprises as a partial compensation. The fact that farm 
families live in town and have the barns and chores in town wastes 
labor and reduces the acreage that a family can farm. In spite of these 
handicaps a fairly large farm business is done on the average farm at 
Hyde Park, and the labor income secured shows that the farmers are 
prosperous. (See paragraph on Farm Profits and Tables I and II in 
appendix). 

Farm Machinery.—The machines used on the farms in this area are 
of modern type and construction. Irrigated grain is cut with self- 
binders and dry-farm grain either with self-binders or headers, and 
threshed by steam threshers. Mowing machines, self-dump hay-rakes, 
hay loaders, buck rakes, derricks, hay forks, hay nets, etc., are in gen- 
eral use. Most of the alfalfa is pitched on the wagon by hand and 
unloaded at the barn or stack with derrick and fork. No special potato 
or corn machinery is used, as these crops are not of sufficient importance 
to justify owning it. Most of the plowing is done with 1 and 2-bottom 
sulky plows. Some two way gangs and disk plows are used on the 
dry-farms. Usually three or more horses are used in plowing. How- 
ever, some plowing on the irrigated farms is done with two horses and 
the walking plow. Sugar-beet seed is drilled in in the spring. The 
farmers usually pay the sugar manufacturing company $2.25 an acre for 
seed and $0.50 an acre for seeding, or $2.75 an acre for seed and seeding. 
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Table VIII.—Average Value of Farm Machinery, Hyde Park Farms, 
Cache County, Utah, 1914, 1915, and 1916. 


Value per Farm Value per 
3 Year Crop Acre 
Average| 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1914 | 1915 
Averafe of all 52 farms_._....- | $422 | $7.81 
Average of all 48 farms.......- $469) $9.02 
Average of all 32 farms.......- $421 407 461| $395) | 
Average of 10 best farms...- 479 531 489| 416 5.06| 7.76 
Average of 10 poorest farms 408 444 405| 374 | toe 


The beets are cultivated with 1 and 2-horse beet cultivators and are 
plowed out in the fall with beet plows. Table VIII shows that the 
average value of machinery in this district is about $420 to the farm 
and ranges from $141 to $1,622 to the farm. There were $5 to $9 
worth of machinery for each acre of crops. The more profitable farms 
have more machinery on each farm and less for each acre of crops than 
the average farm. 


lad 


The average value of farm machinery on each farm in 7 areas in 
Utah in 1914 was $449(1). The farms with the larger amount of capi- 


tal have a greater numerical amount but a less proportionate amount of 
it invested in machinery than do the farms with less capital. The value 
of machinery for each crop-acre is less and ‘consequently machinery 
cost for each acre of crops is less on the large farms than on the small 
farms. The efficiency of farm machinery incre.ses with an increase in 
the acres of crops(2). 

The perfection of machinery causes great changes in the type of 
-'farming. As the cotton gin, threshing machine, and steel plow have 
made great changes possible, so may the perfected sugar-beet thinner 
and topper when developed. 


Buildings.—The type of farming followed and the size of the farm 
business determine the kind and size of farm buildings required. The 
farm buildings at Hyde Park consist of dwelling house, cow and horse 
barn, milk house, small pig-pen, hen house, machine shed, and granary. 
On a few farms the cow barn is separate from the horse barn. Not all 
the farms have a milk house. The size of the milk house and cooling. 
trough should be correlated directly with the number of cows milked 
and the care given the milk. The hen houses and machine sheds are 
usually very, ordinary lumber structures. Since but a few hogs are 
kept a small hog-pen is all that is necessary. Some fairly large and 
well built granaries are found, some of which were constructed twenty- 
five or thirty years ago when wheat was raised on the irrigated land as 
a cash crop. Some of these are little used now but others are used for 
the dry-farm wheat, spring wheat, and oats. 


It sometimes happens that the farm buildings determine the farm 
practice on a given farm at a given time. It has happened at’ Hyde 
Park, that because of insufficient storage space, grain and potatoes have 
of necessity been sold in: the fall at harvest time when if the storage 
space had been available they would have been held until winter or 
spring. 


(1)Brossard, E. B., Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 160, (Sept. 1917), 
p. 14, Table XI. 
(25) Wolo ies) Say 
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The value of the farm dwelling was estimated by the farmers on 
the basis of selling value as a home. The homes are not on the farms 
in this district and the two may easily be valued separately. The other 
buildings were estimated at sale value for the purpose for which they 
are being used or for any other use for which they are appropriate. 


In 1914 only fifty of the fifty-two farms reported dwellings. The 
average value was $1,335. Dividing the total value of all dwellings 
reported by 52 gives $1,284. The average value of dwellings on 309 
irrigated Utah farms in seven areas in 1914 was $1,056(1).° The aver- 
age value of other buildings on the 309 farms mentioned above was 
$412. On the 309 farms the average value of buildings was $14 to 
each acre of land. The cost of livestock shelter is less on the large 
sarms than on the small farms because of the greater number of live- 
stock units kept. The larger farms have better dwellings and better 
barns than the smaller farms. 

Climate.—The climate of Utah is the most important single factor 
determining the type of farming. Low precipitation makes a desert out 
of a strip along the western edge of Utah. 50 miles wide and running 
north and south almost the entire length of the State. Lack of suf- 
ficient rainfall in the crop-growing season makes it necessary to irrigate 
in most parts of the State. Where irrigation water is scarce or unavailable 
and precipitation amounts to 12 inches or more, with other conditions 
favorable, dry-farming may be practised. There are perhaps 20,000,000 
acres of land in the State that will never be cultivated because of poor 
climate. The climate, topography, and soil prevent the cultivation of 
millions of acres. The type of farming is of necessity adapted .to the 
climatic conditions. Wheat and barley are important dry-farm crops 
because they are successfully grown with slight precipitation. Alfalfa is 
well adapted to dry climates where irrigation is practised and is ideally 
grown where, with other conditions satisfactory, the dry, hot, rainless 
days make it easy to harvest the hay. 

At Hyde Park(2) the mean annual precipitation is 16 inches (See 
Figs. 2 and 3), 7 inches of which fall during the six months from April 
to Sevtember, (See Fig. 4). The lowest and highest annual precipita- 
tion recorded are 13 inches and 26 inches, respectively. There are 62 
days annually with 0.01 inch or more precipitation. The average mean 
annual temperature is 47.69 F. with a mean difference between night 
and day of 21.99 F.(3), (See Fig. 5). The average number of days in 
the growing season, between spring and fall killing frosts, is 151, (See 
Fig. 6). ‘The dates of the average and absolute last killing frost in the 
spring and the average and absolute first killing frost in the fall are 
May 10 and June 17, and October 8 and September 14, respective- 
ly. The average and absolute hottest days in the summer are 95° F. 
and 100° F., respectively, while the average and absolute coldest 
days in winter are -119 F. and -19° F., respectively. The mean tempera- 
ture for January, the coldest month of the year, is 24.49 F., and for 
July, the warmest month of the year, 71.59 F. The annual rate of 
evaporation from a free water surface is 45 to 55 inches. The mean 
humidity during the day is about 50 per cent, (See Figs. 7 to 12, 
inclusive). 

Topography..—Farming by irrigation is especially dependent on 
topography. The Hyde Park farm land slopes gently from the moun- 
tains west toward the center of the valley. This facilitates irrigation 


(1) Brossard, E. B., Utah Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 160, (Sept., 1917), p. 14. 

(2)There is no weather station at Hyde Park. The data given here 
are recorded by the U. 8. Weather Bureau for Logan, which is 4% 
miles south. 

(3)West, F. L. and Edlefsen, N. E. Utah Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 166, 
(March, 1919), p. 9. 
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Fig. 3.—Average Annual Precipi- 
tation in inches in areas 
investigated, Utah. 


Fig. 2.—Average Annual Precipi- 
tation, Utah. f 
(U. S. D. A., Weather Bureau) 


Fig. 5.—Mean Annual Tem- 
perature, Utah. 


Fig. 4.—Average Precipitation in 
Crop Growing Season, Utah. 


on most of the land, but on some farms the slope is excessive for the 
best irrigation. The meadows and pastures on the west side of the 
State road are level and wet where low lying, but dry where the land 
is slightly elevated or rolling. The arable land is easily worked with 
the improved machinery. The farmers of Hyde Park who have dry- 
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Fig 6.—Average Days in Crop Fig. 7.—Average Date of Last 
Growing Season, Utah. Killing Frost in Spring, Utah. 
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Fig. 8.—Average Date of First Fig. 9.—Latest Date of Killing 
Killing Frost in Autumn, Utah. Frost in Spring, Utah. 


stock or beef cattie, usually graze them east of town on the range 
afforded by the Cache National Forest. Some, however, who have an 
abundance of meadow-pasture that is too wet or too dry for other uses, 
keep the dry-stock at home on these pastures. 

; In a general way topography determines the type of farming prac- 
tised thruout a very large part of the State of Utah. The topographical 
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Fig. 10.—Earliest Date of Killing Fig. 11.—Highest Temperatures 
Frost in Autumn, Utah. Recorded, Utah. 


Fig. 12.—Lowest Temperatures Fig. 13.—Mountains, Valleys, 
Recorded, Utah. Lakes, and Streams, Utah. 
(Dept. of Geology, U. A. C.) 


map, Figure 13, shows the mountains and the valleys of the . State. 
The mountains are not likely ever to be cultivated. This eliminates 
approximately 40 per cent of the entire State from cultivation. The 
only agricultural use for this vast area of about 20,000,000 acres is 
grazing livestock. On farms conveniently situated this tends to establish 
a type of farming based upon the grazing of livestock and makes the 
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agricultural value of the ranges dependent upon their productivity as 
grazing lands. It is probable, because of these and other conditions that 
the livestock enterprises will be of greater importance in the future 
ihan in the past(1). Especially will this be true on farms conveniently 
situated. 

-Soil.—Table IX gives a description of the Hyde Park soil types and 
the number of farms reporting each type. The descriptions are those 
given by the farmers themselves and are therefore not technical. 


Table IX.—Soil Types and Farms Reporting, 52 Hyde Park Farms, 
Cache County, Utah. 


Description Farms Reporting 
TURK CHC a7 SO oes oo eee ee erect eee 21 
2. WB Ta Cie eli Oa ee ee ee eee ee ae ee er 10 
Sr SNELL ey Oa TN ces Sb are, EE ae Se nen cae ee ee 10 
APUG Ra velhy iO vies Ae Ae Pee Re See ee ee ee 10 
Bye AGE, Mocs Sante So Coe A ee ae es Pe oe eae oe eee 5 
Gea Blacks CG layers Eo aye ee en Oe ee Be ee 3 
fice WO Gee eae oe eee ee eee Or ent er 2 
SreSandyn Clay. oa. tee ee eS eae eee ee et eee ee 2 
oy Glay Mand sGravielly psi 0 awe oo ee een ee 2 
Op GravelitveiGlan SiO am 2 = 2 <- 2sea.ee e ae e ae ws 2 
it Groavelly = Olay Sam din. Toate tees essen te ee cen ae 2 
Psa Gr ake) (2) a eters SR Drees Mah She GR eevee Re NB, 1 RMT 8 TR AD 1 


There is a great variety of soil types as described by the farmers. 
The soil on any one farm may vary from heavy clay to coarse gravel. 
These conditions are typical of the entire Cache Valley. 

All of the farming lands of Cache County are in the Bonneville 
beds(2). (See Figures 14, 15, and 16). The soils: were formed from 
sediments deposited from this ancient lake. Since its subsidence they 
have been considerably modified by inflowing streams and by weather- 
ing. The soils vary from gravel, small gravel and light sand thru all 
grades to the heaviest and most tenacious clays. The upper benches of 
the deltas around the mouths of the canyons, and also the shore benches 
of Lake Bonneville, are covered with gravelly soils grading down into 
coarse gravel. These soils are well underdrained and therefore free 
from an excess of salts, but owing to the thinness of the soil proper; 
and to the difficulty of applying water and’ cultivating the soil, they 
were but little farmed until about 20 years ago. Since that time these 
soils have proved very productive both under irrigation and with dry- 
farm methods. The soils of the lower benches contain less gravel, but 
are sandy and of light texture. 

Upon the lower and more level parts of the valley there are great 
variations in the soils. In those parts farthest from the inflowing 
streams, where the water movement was slow, the soils are heavy and 
often contain as high as 50 per cent of clay. Nearer the mouths of 
streams, where the water movement. was more rapid, the soils are 
noliceaply lighter, grading thru loam, sandy loam, sandy, or gravelly. 
Irrigation on the loose soils results in the transportation of consider- 
able salt to the lower and heavier soils, where it is most difficult to get 
rid of. In Cache Valley there is a large area of wet clay-land which is 


(1)Barnes, W. C., and Jardine, J. T., U. S. D. A., Office of Secretary, 
Rpt, Nov 110, (faly, 2926), pp. ts to Ph: 3 

(2)Means, Thomas H., U. S. D. A., Bur. of Soils, Field Operations. 
(1899). 
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used for traeadew and grazing, the value of which could be much en- 
hanced by drainage and cultivation. Both black and white alkali are 
present in limited spots in the west-central part of the valley. ‘The 

black alkali is always associated 

LEGEND with the white alkali. Irrigation and 
1 es eat aa seepage waters are the sources of 
SS reconnoissance these alkali spots. : 

MPa Aree National Forests and Public Stock 
Ranges.—The control of grazing on 
the national forests by the Federal 
Government has been a benefit to 
the livestock business and farming 
in general and thus to the country 
as a whole. But when the act was 
passed creating the National Forests, 
it was not known that it would, (1) 
eliminate free competition in the 
use of grazing lands, (2) establish a 
privileged class of farmers, and (3) 
determine the type of farming on 
many farms adjacent to the reser- 
vations. Yet this is what has hap- 
pened. This situation is admitted 
but at present no good solution of 
the problem is advanced. 

The Cache National Forest bord- 
ers the dry-farm land east of Hyde 
Park and includes the mountains. (See Figure 17). In 1916 there were 
.833,898 acres of land within its boundaries, 319,581 acres of which were 
in Utah and 514,317 acres in Idaho(1). Of the 319,581 acres in Utah, 


Fig. 16—Soil Surveys in Utah. 


(1)Kneipp, L. F., Third Annual Rpt. Utah Bu. Immigration, Labor, 
and Statistics, (1916), pp. 184-5, ‘‘Utah’s Forest Resources.” 
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52,515 were private lands within the forest and 267,066 acres were the 
net national forest lands. 


The average grazing season is 5 to 8 months long. On the average, 
for the three years 1914, 1915, and 1916, there were 21,750 head of 
cattle and horses, and 132,467 sheep and goats grazed on the 833,898 
acres less the privately owned land in both Utah and Idaho. In other 
words there are 40,674 animal units grazed here, or 1 animal unit to 
about 17 acres. This is the estimated grazing capacity of the forest(1). 
This shows that the Cache National Forest is now grazed to its capacity. 


Farmers who had stock to put on the ranges at the beginning of 
regulation have the prior right today. They are desirous of increasing 
the number allowed them under their permits. New farmers want to 
get stock on the ranges. This is difficult. In order to do so they must 
get a permit from the Federal Government. There are three ways of 

; obtaining permits: (1) buy one 

from some farmer at the same time 
as you buy his farm; (2) wait your 

WER MGURTAINT é . ow turn until some one goes out of the 

REGION Sy ee “at? business, or so reduces his herd as 
z to allow other animals on the range; 
or (3) await the improvement of 
the range, by the regulations of the 
Federal Government, so that its 
capacity is increased. By either the 
second or third method, but few 
stock may be added at a time, and 
in most cases it is poor economy to 
have so few head on the range. 

The deciding who shall have stock 
on the ranges, and how many each 
shall have, is a function of the Dis- 
trict Forester, who is an official of 
the Federal Government. This may 
or may not be a good thing. In the 

¥ig. 17.—National Forests of past it has undoubtedly been a 

Intermountain Region. benefit. But all that it is necessary 

(after L. F. Kneipp) to point out here is that the Federal 

Government thus becomes a _ very 

important factor in determining the type of farming on the farms of the 

Intermountain States. This is particularly true in Utah and especially 
in Cache County and Hyde Park. 


Table X shows the value of all domestic animals on farms and 
ranges by counties in Utah, April 15, 1910. A comparison of Table X 
and Figure 17, giving the location of the National Forests, shows that 
more livestock are kept in the districts where the ranges are located. 


Population.—From the early settlement at Salt Lake City (1847) 
others soon developed both north and south wherever irrigation water 
was available and the soil and climate made agriculture possible. (See 
Figure 18). The settlement of Hyde Park began in 1860 or about 60 
years ago. The climate of Hyde Park is delightful because of the light 
and infrequent rains, the clear and sunshiny days, the dry ground 
underfoot, the dry air, and the mild wind with a velocity of but five 
miles an hour. While these factors contribute to a pleasant and agree- 
able habitat for man, at the same time they make it necessary to irrigate 
most of the crops of Cache County and the State and make vegetation. 
light where irrigation is impossible. 


(1) Barnes, Will C., and Jardine, J. T., U. S. D. A., Office of Sec., Rpt. 
NOP AOL Coaly.eONiG) apresre 


NATIONAL 
FORESTS 
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Table X.—Value of all Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges, by 
Counties, Utah, April 15, 1910(4) 


Area Value Area Value 

State Osho Us 2s State $28,330,215 

County County 

lee Wtahe: kee, $ 2,313,981 WS. ivoobenr ye se $ 886,029 
2p Sanpete e-- +... 2,281,140 IR (Crean aa 864,538 
See boxelders. 2,230,539 ean) UVa See ee ee 817,654 
APM @ acne: ei. AO Sy ABYC EQUA Ete eee 804,834 
5. Salt Lake......- 1,639,631 19. Washington... 794,334 
GeiWasatch= sos 1,388,374 Ole Ia mie ee eee eee 724,925 
Me SOVIET 2s. 2U. se 1,301,279 OILS 1 Dh oases ee 698,236 
Beal Ollesr cee ee IL Palio), (S357 SOP aplaygyall@e ee es 592,914 
OpG ariel detest. 1,033,687 DE a WiayiNC sees seee ee BE PAP 
110), TR oye ee eee ee 992,966 DAR en y.c la eee 516,365 
lV berets eee: 950,804 re Oar) Ouse 429,188 
ieee inher 934,760 Dion Nor sales een 357,546 
ome Samne diame. ss 910,517 Di DA eat = = 263,460 
iv ROfrholie et sea ae 894,898 


Hyde Park had a population of 699 according to the 1910 census. 
The character of its population is assumed to be about the same as of 
Cache County as given by the 1910 United States census. 
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Fig. 18.—Distribution of Popula- Fig. 19.—Density of Population 
tion by Counties, Utah. (Persons per sq. mi.) by Counties, 
(1910 U. S. Census) ' Utah. (1910 U. S. Census). 


The population for Cache County was 23,062 in 1910; 18,139 in 
1900; 15,509 in 1890; 12,562 in 1880; 8,229 in 1870; and 2,605 in 
1860. In 1910 there were 11,458 males and 11,604 females in the 


(1)1910 U. S. Census. 
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county. There were 19.8 persons per square mile. But the density of 
the rural population was 13.4 persons per square mile. (See Figure 19). 

Of the total population 46.3 per cent was urban and 53.7 per cent 
was rural. There were only 64 colored people in the county, 7 of whom 
were negroes, 5 males and 2 females, and 57 indians, chinese, japanese, 
and all others. 

There were 5,230 males of voting age, 64 of whom were illiterate, 
or 1.2 per cent. Of all persons 10 years old and over, 215, or 1.3 per 
cent were illiterate. There were 8,399 persons, 6 to 20 years old in- 
clusive, 5,982 of whom, or 71.2 per cent’ were attending school. There 
were 9,800 native whites of native parentage, 9,421 native whites of 
foreign or mixed parentage, and 3,777 foreign-born whites. Of the 
3,777 foreign-born whites in the county, 979 came from England, 825 
from Denmark, 651 from Sweden, 405 from Switzerland, 272 from 
Norway, 201 from Germany, 149 from Scotland, 127 from Wales, 42 
from Canada, 32 from Italy, 18 from Ireland, 14 from Australia, 9 from 
Greece, 9 from Mexico, 8 from Russia, 5 from Austria, 4-from Finland, 
2 from France, 2 from Holland, 1 from Hungary, and 22 from other 
foreign countries such as Japan, China, India, etc. 

There were 4,125 native whites both of whose parents were born in 
the same foreign country. The parents of 1,463 of these native whites 
came from England, 1,019 from Denmark, 556 from Sweden, 325 from 
Switzerland, 225 from Norway, 221 from Scotland, 148 from Wales, 
111 from Germany, 23 from Italy, 11 from Canada, 11 from Ireland, 6 
from Russia, 3 from France, and 3 from Holland. 

It should be noted that most of the foreign-born whites and also the 
parents of the native-born whites of foreign parentage came from Great 
Britain and the countries of northwestern Europe. The people of these 
countries are usually industrious and thrifty. The type of farming 
practised in these foreign countries is similar in many ways to that 
practised at Hyde Park. The root crops, especially sugar-beets, were 
no doubt familiar to these persons before they came to this country. 
These persons were also undoubtedly familiar in some degree with the 
small-grains and hay. They also knew something about machine meth- 
ods in general farming. These conditions had some influence on their 
settling at Hyde Park and the type of farming followed there. 

Between 15 and 20 per cent of the rural male population of the 


Table XI.—Size of Family, Acres Sugar-Beets Raised, and Cows 
Milked, Hyde Park, Cache County, Utah, 1914 


| 
| 


i 2D 
R o'r S wm s n oy : 
a u a s A n Ss ES z 2 
i= OCs 4/42) ne) 2 iad 2 
Co 2, eH or GC = ¢ cs Oo S oC 
} HS I BD Sm cele tS tH oO 5H 
Size of Farm a Oo = om m we Se aH hd Soe 
Oh = © Sue on Spe Om oS 
Family (1) Sa sOh lesen | RO Dia Me iatiaes Foe! heey. een 
® D wp ns oO -= o> © a 
=e bo = Saas Ao = 00 5, | ee a 2 
= SO ee as S | gx oF, 
2 @ 2 Sa =on ® 55 aps: 
> > < = < 
Z ie Z z ASE | 
All Farms.... | 45 f4 745. Se Paes oa 
Small, sos. 16 4.6 44 156.) 83" | eae 
Medium '....-- eee eee. cats 3 5 | G52 he SEG eT eit 
Wamgen! eek ead 10.6 48 WS els aA me lle Ghia aie eG) 


(1)The Small Farm Families had from 2 to 6.9 members, the Medium 


Farm Families had from 7 to 8.9 members, and the Large Farm Famil- 
ies included those having from 9 to 14 persons each. 
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State are foreign-born whites and therefore in studying the type of 
farming and its causes this factor should not be neglected. In 1910 
the total rural population of the State was 200,417, males 107,810 and 
females 92,607: There were 86,273 native-white males and 79,427 
native-white females, and 18,358 foreign-born white males and 11,641 
foreign-born white females. There were only 118 negro males and 67 
negro females in the State, and 1,661 indian males and 1,441 indian 
females. Forty-eight and three-tenths per cent of all rural males were 
under 20 years of age and 48.1 per cent of all rural males were between 
the ages of 20 and 64 years. Fifty-four and three-tenths per cent of all 
rural females were less than 20 years old. 


The Farm Family.—The Hyde Park farms are family-sized farms. 
One manager is all that is required on any of them and he does the 
greater part of the farm work. There is only one farm on which there 
is a man hired for the entire year. Most of the farm labor is performed 
either by the farmer himself, unpaid family labor, or is hired by the 
month, day, or piece as needed during critical or rush seasons of the 
year. 

There were 4,623 families in Cache County in 1910(1) and 4,430 
dwellings, or 104 families to each 100 dwellings. The average number 
of persons in a family was 5, and the average number in a dwelling 5.2. 
For the State the average number of persons in a family was 4.8, and 
the average number in a dwelling 5.1, as compared with 4.5 and 5.2 
persons in each family and in each dwelling respectively in the United 
States. The families are larger in Cache County than the average of 
the State, and the average of the State is larger than the average of the 
United States. 


The average number of persons in the farm families included in this 
investigation in 1914 is 7.4, but only 6 of these persons were on the 
farm at the time it was visited. Hyde Park farm families are larger 
than the average Cache County farm family. The raising of children 
well is a part of the mission of every married couple according to the 
religious teaching of most of these farmers. Babies are most welcome 
in these farm homes. Consequently a type of farming is adopted that 
makes it possible to raise numerous children. Children while young 
are able to milk cows and thin sugar-beets to good advantage and thus 
contribute to the family income and help make their own living. Table 
XI shows that on those farms with the large families more acres of 
sugar-beets are raised and more milk cows are kept than on the farms 
with small families. The type of farming practised seems to have a 
definite relationship to the size of the farm family. 


Table XII does not show a marked correlation between size of farm 
family and labor income, because unpaid family labor has been sub- 
tracted as an expense in determining this figure. There is, however, a 
marked correlation between the size of family and crop acres, farm 
income, value of unpaid family labor, and family income. These facts 
indicate that the entire farm family is the basic unit around which the 
farm business is organized. 


Farmers, like the other factors of production, land and capital, 
have two dimensions of productivity, capacity and efficiency(2). The 
farm home is one of the factors that contributes to the productivity of 
the farmer. The converse of this is also true. The productivity of the 
farmer largely determines his type of farm home. These two factors 
affect each other in such a way as to be called reciprocating factors. 
The farmer being born in a home is first affected by the home and sub- 


(1)1910 United States Census. . 
(2)Taylor, H. C., Am. Econ. Rev. Supp. Vol: VII, No. 1, (March) 
1917). “Two Dimensions of Productivity.” 
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Table XII.—Size of Farm Family, Labor Income(1), Value of Unpaid 
Family Labor(2), Farm Income(3), and Family Income(4), 
Hyde Park, Cache County, Utah, 1914 


ao 
a ro 
3 & 3 o Ee 3 ml o 2 
Ree Ay | a's a q S| 
. an BS A fo) a0 a o fo) iS 
Size of aim og o) = Ps © = 
oe He q nF & S ra 
Farm o 2S i= a ge tt pb, I 
: 99 e < by Sus om > 
Family ne Fe S) ere iin ieee | = 
ne RE cin pase ete ae 
4 5 ae (ees E a 
Zi 
small | 44 39 $ 6600 6 $126 $1,066 | $1,192 
Medium .. 3 50 1,156 14 246 1,833 | 2,076 
Barge =25) | 48 ean 897 12 414 1,898 | * 2ponZ 


(1)Labor income was obtained by subtracting from the farm receipts, 
the farm expenses and interest on the average capital investment. Interest 
in this case was figured at 5 per cent but should have been figured at 8 
per cent. (See paragraph on Farm Profits). The value of hired labor 
was counted as an expense but no personal or living expenses were 
counted. If the farmer’s sons or other members of the family did farm 
work without pay, their labor was counted as an expense and rated at what 
they would have received had they worked for their neighbors, or what it 
would have cost to have hired the work they did. Any increase in stock, 
feed, or other inventory items was counted as a receipt; a decrease was 
counted as an expense. Any increase in the value of land which might be 
thought of as unearned increment was not included as a receipt, but 
increases in land values due to improvements have been counted as 
receipts and the amount of the increase allowed was the same as the ex- 
pense of the improvement. No credit has been allowed for the farm 
products that were used in the farm home. The farm house has been 
considered as part of the farm capital investment. 


(2)The value of unpaid family labor was estimated on the basis of 
wages paid by neighbors for similar work and workmen and also on the 
basis of what it would cost to hire the same work done on the farm in 
cuestion. The child labor employed doing chores was not included when 
the tasks they performed: would have been done by their father or some 
other member of the family, had they not been performed by the smaller 
children. No charge in farm expenses was made for child labor that just 
relieved the father or older: brother from some menial task which they 
would have done themselves rather than hire it done. No charge for child 
labor should be made unless there is an actual opportunity value for the 
labor and then the charge should be made on the basis of the opportunity 
value. But sometimes it is difficult to estimate this opportunity value. 
Such cases arose at Hyde Park and the unpaid family labor was valued on 
the basis of what it would cost the individual farmer to hire such work 
done. It is evident that in either case the information rests on estimates. 
In the one case one estimates the amount of labor each child or grown boy 
or girl does, and in the other case he estimates the opportunity value of 
the labor at the given time. 

(3)Farm income was obtained by subtracting the farm expenses from 
the farm receipts. It is labor income plus interest. 

(4)Family income is the sum of the farm income and the value of 
unpaid family labor. It does not include the farm produce used in the, 
house, house rent, or unearned increase in land value. 
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sequently his own personal productivity affects his home. Table XIII 
shows the great variation in the value of the dwellings of the Hyde 
Park farmers. Two-thirds of these farm dwellings are valued at $1000 
and over and one-third of them are worth less than $1,000. 


Table XIII.—Value of Farm Dwellings, 50 Farms, Hyde Park, 
Cache County, Utah, 1914 


Range of Value of Farmhouse Number of Farms 

$100 to $4,000 i are 50 
500 or less. ek 
HOMMNCON: 19.919 ai 

1,000 to 1,499 11 

1,500 to 1,999 | 8 

2,000 to 2.499 | 9 

2,500 or over 5 


Table XIV.—-Relation of Value of Farm Home and Labor Income, 
Hyde Park, Cache County, Utah, 1914 


Group of Farms Number Average 
According to of Farms Value tee Tunes 
Value of Farm in of Farm 
TOT Group Tinie Income Income 
JAIN ID erga | 49 | $1321 | $863 | Sly B) 7 
$100 to $1000... | ATO | ie | LAL e| 1462 
$1000 to $2000-. 19 | 1274 | 806 | 1455 
$2000 and over.. 3 | 2492 | 880 | 1753 


Table XV.—RKelation of Value of Farm Home and Labor Income, 
Hyde Park, Cache County, Utah, 1914 


Group of Farms {| Number Average 
According to of Farms Value ota ee 
Value of Farm in of Farm THeome Tae 

Home Group Home | 
ANM IDEA ODES 49 | $1321 | $863 | $1537 

$100 to $800...... 14 | 410 7" SOG de Fae AG a: 

7800 to $1500-.. 14 1000 | 796 | 1498 
- $1500 and over | PAA ie 2029 | 848 | 1623 
Takle XVi.- -Ikelation of Value of Farm Home and Labor Income, 


Hyde Park, Cache County, Utah, 1914 


Group of Farms | Number | Average 
According to of Farms | Value eee phi te 
Value of Farm in of Farm Theonie Tinie 
Home Group Home 
AND Any cna ee | 49 | $1321 $863 $1537 
$100 to $1200-... | 25 646 909 1510 
51200 to $2000.. | ial 1473 739 1249 
$2000 and over_. | i133 | 2492 880 | 753 
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Altho it may seem reasonable to expect that farmers who make the 
largest labor incomes should have the more expensive homes, or that 
the farmers who have the more expensive homes should make the 
largest labor incomes, yet Tables XIV, XV, and XVI show that there is 
in reality no correlation between the value of the farm dwelling and the 
farmer’s l:bor income. This illustrates how easily one may be mistaken 
in judging the prosperity of a farmer by the size and elegance of his 
dwelling house. 


Farm Labor.—It has been shown how family labor affects type of 
farming. Hired labor is also a determining element. At Hyde Park, 
in 1914, the average amount of labor employed on each farm was 
equivalent to 1.6 men, including the farm operator. This is equivalent 
to 1 man, the operator, twelve months (1 year), and 7 months and 6 
days of additional man labor. In 1915 the average number of men on 
the 48 Hyde Park farms was 1.6 and on the 10 better-paying farms 1.5. 


In 1914 there were 11 farmers who hired help by the month. Only 
1 of these farms hired a man by the year. On the average, annual 
wages for month-help on each farm amounted to $230. Nine farms 
boarded help at least part of the time, the estimated average cost of 
which amounted to $55. Thirty-three farmers hired extra help (paid 
by month, day, or piece) during the rush season, usually - thinning 
beets, hoeing or harvesting beets, or harvesting grain or hay, the cost 
ef which averaged $128 for each farm. Thirty-two farms had, on the 
average, $286 worth of unpaid family labor. Including all farms of 
the area, the average value for each farm, of regular hired labor, extra 
labor, board of hired labor, and unpaid family: labor, was $387. The 
farmers’ estimates(1) of the value of their own labor for the year varied 
from $200 to $1,000, and averaged $600. Therefore, the average value 
of all labor on each farm, in 1914, was $600 plus $387, or $987. The 
average amount paid for hired labor in 1916 on the 32 farms at Hyde 
Park was $127. Unpaid family labor averaged $87. The total value 
of labor other than the operator’s, was, therefore, $214 as compared 
with $387 in 1914. 


The hoeing and cultivating of beets begins about two or three weeks 
after thinning. Beets are hoed from three to seven times during the 
season. They are irrigated from two to seven times a season, altho if 
done at the proper season, three to four times are sufficient(2). The 
hoeing and cultivating is usually done just after irrigation. The plow- 
ing on dry-farms is usually done as early in the fall as possible after 
the grain is taken off. 


The critical labor periods in the type of farming practised at Hyde 
Park are during beet thinning, fall plowing, fall planting, and _ beet 
pulling. The summer care of beets and potatoes conflicts as does also 
the planting of the commercial potatoes and the thinning of sugar-beets 
in the spring. This is one reason why more potatoes are not grown 
here. When alfalfa or other hay is ready to cut the beet work stops 
and haying begins. The beet work is resumed as soon as the hay is up. 
As nearly as possible the irrigating is done when the crops need water. 
Sometimes both the beets and the alfalfa need it at the same time and 
thus a critical labor situation may arise in irrigating. As a general 
rule, the labor on these crops is not conflicting as to time that it should 
be done. (See Table XVII). The labor on the livestock and the crops 


(1)Based upon what he could hire out for to some one else. Some 
had had offers of positions and others estimated according to wages 
paid for labor they were able to perform. 

(2)Harris, F. S., Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 156, (June, 1917). 
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Table XVII.—Order of Crop Work at Hyde Park, Cache 
County, Utah(1) 


TES, AN OURS AU oy ANUS ens ee een Planting sugar-beets 

Dis ANGOLA Ova D) Se ees see Se ee Planting spring wheat 

MEAT) UO il esc es eee cs ee eee Planting early potatoes 

APEPAS Til wl mitOe 2 Qe. eke eS ee Planting spring oats 

Dera 2 Ol COmaO! sh oo? Planting corn 

Gene VitaivaeciO) ston Osea oe Sr ee Planting commercial potatoes 

pee Neves? OlaCOrma OR sats Saas Thinning sugar-beets 

hs A) UU ae )a of UG eee wee ee ne eee ei Sena ers Irrigating sugar-beets begins 

Os. ANTM Gig 7A ie AES ae re ete eee Cutting first crop of alfalfa 

SUD)2 Di aie ee Se See ge ee Cutting timothy and clover begins 
iLils,. dA Clee Re ee Digging early potatoes (grown for 

home use only) 

TL, ARCO LS ee a See ee eee Harvesting winter wheat begins 
13. July 15 to 30-..........._............tlarvesting winter wheat general 
AeA SIStaL, Ow iO ees 2. oe Cutting second crop of. alfalfa 

EDP ACUIEUS tore GO) reas Pt eee oe lee Harvesting spring oats 

MGnmANTS =: OMtOMSe Di, Hibs 2 Se Harvesting spring wheat 

Us Sie oes, Uae ee: eae ee eee! Seen Seeding winter wheat begins 

ESAS CD CareetD aie ce eee ee Ry ee Pulling sugar-beets begins. 
TNE’ CONG Bs: SUS ea BO ae Ds See eee Digging commercial potatoes begins 


is largely non-competitive. The crop and stock enterprises are compli- 
mentary (2) to a considerable extent. 

It is not at all necessary that the farming business be so organized 
as to have the same labor requirements for each month of the year. In 
winter, children are in school, high school, and college, but in summer 
they are at home and available for farm work. Growing sugar-beets 
at Hyde Park supplies profitable employment for this seasonal supply 
of farm labor. The school children of Logan and the smaller towns of 
the county do much of the labor on the sugar-beet crop of Cache County. 

Man labor efficiency is indicated by the ratio of men to crop-acres 
and units of livestock. In 1914 the ratio of men to crop-acres was 1 
to 33 on the average of all 52 farms and 1 to 52 on the 10 better- 
paying farms. In 1915 the ratio was 1 to 33 on the average of all 48 
farms, 1 to 31 on the average of the 10 least-profitable farms, and 1 to 
42 on the average of the 10 better-paying farms. It must be remem- 
bered in this connection that the men who cared for the greater number 
of acres of crops were operating farms larger than the average. 

The ratio of men to productive animal units was 1 to 9 on the 
average of all 52 farms in 1914 and 1 to 12 on the average of the 10 
better-paying farms. In 1915 this ratio was 1 to 10 on the average of 
all 48 farms, 1 to 10 on the average of the 10 least-profitable farms, and 
1 to 14 on the average of the 10 better-paying farms. (See Tables I 
and II in Appendix). 

The paragraphs immediately preceding have shown the amount of 
hired labor used, the average cost of hired labor, the seasonal require- 
ments of labor, the critical labor periods, the labor conflicts on crop and 
stock enterprises, the immediately available supply of labor, and the 
efficiency of man labor with crops and stock on the Hyde Park farms. 
In Tables XVIII, XIX and XX, which follow, some of these factors are 
given for the State as a whole and for the individual counties in order 


(1)Baker, ©. E., and others, U. S. D. A. Yearbook, (1917), pp. 537 
to 591, or Yearbook Separate No. 758. 

(2) Connor, L. G.; Utah Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 165, (Oct., 1918), p. 21, 
Table XVII. 
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te indicate roughly the general farm labor situation. Table XVIII 
shows the number and occupation of all males and females 10 years of 
age or over engaged in agriculture in Utah in 1910. In the order of 
numbers employed in agriculture the occupation classes rank as follows: 
(1) Farmers and Dairy Farmers, males 7,606, females 479; (2) Farm 
and Dairy Farm Laborers working out, males 7,807, females 255; 
(3) Farm Laborers, home farm, 5,827; (4) Stock Herders, Drovers, and 
Feeders, 2,207; (5) Stock Raisers, 1,850; (6) -Gardeners, 398; (7) 


Table XVIII.—Persons 10 Years of Age or Over, Engaged in 
Agriculture in Utah, 1910(4) : 


| 
Occupation (2) | Total | 10-13 | 14-15 | 16-20 | 21-44 | 45 and 
| Years | Years | Years | Years | Over 

Males) (Ai eae |85,876 914| 1,188) 5,490| 18,443) 9,837 
barmers and Dairy | | | | 

D EREETVG) OGY Ups Paty a naps Pe ee [LTE G10)G)|gemeae ces chiueecees | 20.7| .95687)| sept mee 
Farm and Dairy Farm | | 

Laborers( Working out) 7,807 147 304| 2,065) 4,383] 908 
Farm Laborers | 
((halronaavey MEV Cant) yee 5,827 743 826| 2,675| 1,499| 84 
Stock Herders, Drovers, ] 

and) SH eediens a. -2-ee- 2-5 2,207 a7) 36 458| 1,560 136 
Stock Raisers eee: ae TROON A Sees Re 24 861 465 
Gardeners] = as O18) Gane oes Lan emeeeet 5 140 244 
Fruit Growers and Nur- | 

SEGRVIMEM eet tide ee ee Alto) |e este CL aeons 2 il 145| 167 
Garden lLaborers.....-..--.- 228 5 12 25- 82 103 
Urchard and Nursery | | ee | | | 

WaboOnrers! ese | 140 uf 5 30 86 18 
RemaAlesh tee be ieee eee 734! 34 29 66 202| + 403 
Farm and Dairy Farm | | 

THAD ORETS i Ao... eee eevee 255 34 29 61 (2 59 
Farmers and Dairy | | | 
RATGINT OT Sty ee ese meee eee | CBA ies) eee ea ae Be | 5| 130| 344 


(1)1910 U. S. Census, Vol. IV., Population-Occupation Statistics, 
Table, Will, pe. ozo 

(2) Ibid. 

(a) A Farmer—A person who is in charge of a farm whether he 
owns it or operates it as a tenant, renter, or cropper. 

(b) A Farm Manager—A person who manages a farm for some one 
else for wages or salary. 

(c) A Farm Laborer—A person who works on a farm for someone 
else but not as a manager, tenant, or cropper. é 

(d) A Woman Farmer—A woman who herself operates or runs a 
farm. 

(e) A Woman Farm Laborer—A woman working regularly at out- 
door farm work, even though she works on the home farm. for 
her husband, son, or other relatives, and does not receive money 
wages. Women farm laborers are separated into two classes: 
(1) those working on the ‘home farm’, and (2) those ‘working 
out’. i 

(f{) Children on Farms—Children who work for their own parents 
on a farm are classed as Farm Laborers on Home farm; but 
children who work on a farm for others are classed as Farm 
Laborers working out. 
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Fruit Growers, and Nurserymen, 313; (8) Garden Laborers, 228; and 
(9) Orchard and Nursery Laborers, 140. A total of 35,876 males and 
734 females or a grand total of 36,610 persons 10 years old or over 
were gainfully employed in agriculture in Utah in 1910, which is 1 for 
each 10.2 persons in the State. 


Table XIX.—Average Cost of Hired Labor on Farms, by Counties, 
Utah, 1910(2) 


i 


Cash Rent and Board| Cash, Rent, and 
Expended Furnished BoardFurnished 
per Farm per Farm per Farm 
Mem ota tess esas Se $242.58 $ 25.94 $268.52 
Beavers Sees rne 179.94 33.60 Pileeycaia: 
OMe NMS Iy yee eee 413.73 40.75 454.48 
CACHCRR Ae RSD MOM eee 20.16 217.48 
Carbone Se 309.97 58.92 368.89 
IDE AIS ae a en PIV IL PAZ 24.40 235.62 
FIVE Tyas 270.15 82.84 352.99 
Gaile lds: 20s ee 191.65 2.56 194.21 
Girardin eos ee RUS 645.46 2ASL 35 863.81 
Ti OTN tee a 400.47 33.08 433.55 
JFL? OM, a Ree Ape a hoe Rae 953.23 | 14.44 267.67 
IESG rede a 8s lr ie 507.29 Batt Th 513.06 
Vintages 223.20 | Be aril 246.51 
Nomgamipee i Chey 187.25 19.31 206.56 
PAU CM eset 227.09 Byatt 261.20 
VRUGTOY sega RAS, 9 ASE: 774.00 ZO Ged: 980.11 
Salt vvalkie tee ea DORR 15.24 Prabal IVIL 
SHIM A MBYDe Seee te con 553.84 157.08 WLOR9 2 
Samperes wok (st Sma AS s63 | eae we 12.0) 186.83 
SSVI Tae eee 165.56 | 21.66 187.22 
Siuliamuomtte | eee es Ue 421.78 | 68.96 490.74 
Mopeleiy wae 4725 3) D9 AO Qenes.| 54.30 378.32 
Want ee Sl Et | 912.16 48.15 260.31 
Witla ears Arh Eo ies S77 OS 10.91 198.84 
\VESGla), 25 182.06 | Dat 3s 203.94 
Washington —......1. 193.82 16.23 210.05 
VWichvsllle nea eeee vate 168.66 38.91 207.57 
VCO Cee lal oy oetl(() 14.74 247.44 


Table XIX shows the average amount expended on each farm for 
hired labor, for each county in Utah, 1910(1). In Cache county an 
average of $217.48 was expended as wages, rent, and board for hired 
nelp. This is about the same amount as was expended at Hyde Park in 
1916. 


Table XX shows the monthly and daily wages of farm labor, with 
and without board, in Utah from 1866 to 1918. By comparing the 
wages given in this table for farm labor and the wages of farm laborers 
for the United States as a whole one finds that on the average they are 
higher in Utah(2). 


(4)1910 U. S: Census. 
(2)U. S. D. A. Monthly Crop Report, (Dec., 1918), p. 146. 
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Table XX.—Wages of Farm Labor in Utah(1), 1866-1918 


Average Monthly! Average Daily ’ Average Daily 

Wages for Year Wages in Wages Other 

Year - or Season Harvest Than Harvest 
Without; With | Without) With | Without] With 

Board | Board | Board | Board | Board | Board 

UGG ee ee $44.71 | $26.32 | $ 3.42 | $ 2.49 | $ 2.27 | $ 1.63 
ALCS H GUNS een ee 35.50 PAD BEDE) 2.20 AY 5) 1.80 | 1.40 
MOUIO) Sree 28.87 20.50 1.82 1.43 1.46 | Al ily 
AS Riis oe RES AL Pil) Oot eee | Arup eee steele Meacae evel Besa peer LES yie| 1.10 
RRS heel a, eee 30.00 21.00 2.00 1.516 D520 a) 1.14 
SIS Si eee ae, 33.50 22.30 Ws (i 1.36 1.42 se Rt) 
14S 9, Op epee sees 32.30 21.00 Tees 1 BW) 1.38 1.05 
TEA pal ee OM 33.50 Pees) AO PAT 1.40 | 1.08 
ALS Qiki eens eee 33.29 24.65 1.80 1.43 152:8 1.06 
PSO ag eee 29.98 | 21.116 1.48 1 Re 1.14 92 
USS) See ee 29.81 | 21.00 32 ONE a aL .90 
HES ON Gie ioe arn ore 32.97 24.41 1.34 1.05 IIE) || 1.10 
SOO Ne tanto ee 34.43 2b ste 157 1.29 1.48 22 
BU) meee Bete a 37.99 29.45 1.64 1.36 How: 1.28 
TOOT) eee 56.12 40.77 1.92 A esi se eee | Gn 
US MUON(S:) eres eee 47.50 35.00 2.20 VAS 2.00 1.55 
OL i (Ge)) esses = = 68.00 50.00 BYPASS 283 3.00 2.42 
EQHUSs (3) Weneeee = 84.00 64.00 3.80 3.15 3.50 2.60 


In 1909 ten per cent of the male outdoor laborers on farms, hired at 
a monthly rate, were hired by the year(2). 

Table XXI shows the ratio of agricultural workers to the improved 
area in farms(2), 1880, 1890, 1900, and 1910. 


Table XXI.—Ratio of Agricultural Workers to Improved Area 
of Farms 1880, 1890, 1900 and 1910, Utah 


| Persons 10 Years 
| Average Old and Over, Acres of Improved Land 
Improved Gainfully En- per Person 10 Years Old 
Year | Acres gaged in Agri-| and Over, Gainfully En- 
(Per Farm) culture gaged in Agriculture 
| (Per Farm) 
SSO 44 1.6 | 28.6 
15801 Ones | 52 1.9 | 27.4 
1900 2S 53 | 1.6 | Sone 
¥909:(#): - | 63 iL | 37.4 


It should be noted that there are on the average about the same 
number of men on each Hyde Park farm, as there are persons 10 years 
old and over gainfully engaged in agriculture in the State. There are 
about the same number of crop-acres to the man on the Hyde Park 


(1)U. S. D. A., Bureau of Statistics, Misc. Series, Bul. No. 26, (1903), 
pp. 14-22. 

(2)U. S. D. A., Bureau of Statistics, Mise. Series, Bul. No. 94, (Nov., 
1912). 

(2)U. 8S. D. A., Monthly Crop Report, (Dec., 1918). 

(4)1910, U. S. Census. 
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farms as there are acres of improved land to each person 10 years old 
and over gainfully engaged in agriculture in the State. 


Markets.—Markets for farm products affect the type of farming. 
Utah is not advantageously situated with respect to world markets. It 
is a great distance to the central farm produce markets of the United 
States. Comparison of Utah farm prices with the average farm prices of 
the United States(1) as a whole, for the three ten-year periods, 1880-1889, 
1890-1899, and 1900-1909, shows that hay, wheat, barley, sugar-beets, 
and potatoes are lower in price in Utah; and that the prices of corn, 
oats, and rye are higher in Utah. The prices varied as follows: hay, 
$1.50 to $2.25 per ton less, wheat 2 to 6 cents per bushel less, barley 0 
to 5 cents per bushel less, sugar-beets 5 cents to $2.50 per ton less, and 
potatoes 6 to 8 cents per bushel less, in Utah than in the United States 
as a whole; and corn 16 to 30 cents per bushel higher, oats 10 to 15 
cents per bushel higher, and rye 0 to 2 cents per bushel higher in Utah 
than the average for the entire country (See Table XXIX in Appendix). 


In general, the farm price is low for those products exported and 
high for those products imported; or, prices are low for products that 
are abundant and high for products that are scarce in relation to the 
local demand. 

Where the market cannot be adavted to the type of farming other- 
wise best for an area, the type of farming must be adapted to the 
market. 

Most of the very perishable products such as fruits and vegetables 
must be consumed near home and therefore have a limited market(2). 
Not only is our fruit-haul to market a long one but Utah peaches come 
on the market in competition with those of southern Michigan. The 
Michigan peaches have a decided advantage because they do not have 
to stand the costs of long transportation... In recent years the canning 
of many of these perishables has widened the market for them. This 
is especially true of tomatoes and neas. As a result of this wider market 
more tomatoes and peas are grown on Utah farms. 

The milk market has been widened as a result of the development 
of condensed milk factories, creameries, and cheese factories. Because 
of this wider market more dairy cows are kept on farms. The surplus 
milk from Hyde Park farms is usually marketed at one of three places: 
(1) the branch factory of the Utah Condensed Milk Company, at Smith- 
field, (2) Borden’s Condensed Milk Factory, at Logan, or (3) the Utah 
‘Agricultural College Creamery, at Logan. 

Early each morning large milk wagons gather the milk cans from 
the homes about town. They deliver the milk to the factories and return 
with the cans, butter, and, if the milk is sent to a creamery, skim milk. 
These are left at the homes about 2:00 p. m. Some farmers have cream 
separators and usually send only cream to the creamery. After the cans 
are emptied at the factories they are washed and steamed before they 
are put back on the wagons. A regular rate for each hundred pounds 
or for each can of milk is charged for hauling. This cost is usually de- 
ducted from the farmers’ milk checks at the factories and paid directly 
to the milk haulers. 

In the past the meat animals have been shipped to the great meat- 
packing centers. At present most of the hogs and some sheep and cat- 
tle are marketed to advantage at Salt Lake City and Ogden, where pack- 
ing plants are now in operation. 

Hay, a very bulky product, has been shipped as far as Omaha and 
Kansas City, and often as far as Butte, Montana. There is not much 


(Cie Sa) SeAS ovearbools. 1917, Dec. 1, Farm Prices from 1880 to 
Loe Us see Di OAL BulofeStat: Bult Nos: 94: (Nov., 1912). 
(2)Connor, L. G., U. S. D. A. Bul. No. 582 (L9ES). pps 85-36. 
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shipped out of the State at present and because of the limited: agricul- 
tural area of the State it is probable that hay as well as some other 
agricultural products will be imported in considerable quantities in the 
near future. Most of the Hyde Park hay is consumed at Hyde Park, 
Logan and Smithfield. : 

The sugar-beets are unloaded from the farmers’ wagons onto cars or 
at the beet-dump at Hyde Park spur. From here they are shipped to 
the sugar factory at Logan, the erection of which made it possible for 
the farmers of this area to grow sugar-beets as a cash crop. The farm- 
ers are thus dependent upon the factory for a cash market, and in turn 
the factory is dependent upon the farmers for the beets. Potatoes are 
usually not grown in large commercial quantities at Hyde Park. Most 
of them are marketed either at Hyde Park or hauled to Logan or 
Smithfield. 

Small-grains are easily shipped great distances to central markets 
and the Hyde Park grain is hauled to the Logan mills, to the Smithfield 
mills, or to the Hyde Park Spur and shipped to other markets. Each 
farmer’s convenience and bargaining determine his methods of marketing. 

Wagon and Auto Roads and Rail- 
roads.—The State Road, which is the 
main auto road running. north and 
south, passes thru the western part 
of Hyde Park Township and in gen- 
eral divides the meadow and pasture 
land on the west from the sugar-beet 
and potato land on the east. The 
center of: the town of Hyde Park is 
situated about % mile east of this 
esl eee ae State Road. The Utah-Idaho Central 
Msg Electric Railroad passes thru the cen- 
ibaa Shae ter of town. The Hyde Park Spur is 

1% miles west from town on the 
Cache Valley Branch of the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad. Such markets 
as are available, are accessible to 
Hyde Park farmers by good wagon 
and auto roads and railroads. The 
fact that Hyde Park is on a branch 
line of the Oregon Short Line Rail- 
Fig. 20.—Railroads, Auto Roads, road is a handicap in shipping to 
and National Forests, Utah. distant markets. (See Figure 20.) 
(after Clayson’s Guide Map) Land Tenure.—By land tenure is 
meant the relationship of the farmers 
to the land which they operate. Land tenure is inseparably connected 
with type of farming(1). At Hyde Park most of the land which is now 
irrigated has been under cultivation for from 40 to 60 years. During 
the last 20 years the bench land east of town has been developed by 
dry-farming methods. The farm buildings are all in town where the 
farm families live. The farms in this area include, (1) dry-farm land 
on the bench, (2) irrigated land for cultivated crops west of the bench 
land, and (3) still farther west towards the center of the valley, meadow 
and pasture land. Most of the farms include some of each of these 
three distinct types of land. This condition makes possible a greater 
diversity of farm business on these farms and is one of the factors con- 
tributing to the prosperity of the area. 
None of the 52 farms of which records were obtained in 1914 were 


Ln 
i 


nt Ul 
‘ail 


~ (1) Hibbard, B. H., “Tenancy in the United States’, in Carver’s 
“Readings in Rural Economics’, pp. 498 to 546; and Holmes, G. K., 
Ibid pp. 487 to 497, ‘‘Tenancy in the United States’’. 
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tenant farms, but 23 of the 52 owners rented additional land, 18 pay- 
ing cash rent for it, 3 renting on shares, and 2 paying cash for pasture 
and hay land and a share of the crop for the cultivated land. This is 
unusual because in Cache County generally share tenancy is most com- 
mon. It must be remembered, however, that these farmers are not 
tenants but owners renting additional pieces of land. Since they have 
money to pay the cash for rent it is to their advantage to do so, for 
thus they get all of the produce. There were 184.5 acres rented for 
cash, for which $1,685 was paid, or an average of $9.13 per acre. . Pas- 
ture rent was about $2 to $3 per acre and cultivated crop land ranged 
from $7 to $21 per acre, the latter being paid for an unusually good 
piece of sugar-beet land. Twenty-one acres was the largest piece of this 
irrigated land rented for eash. One piece of 360 acres of dry-farm 
land was rented for $860 cash. Two other pieces of dry-farm land 
amounting to 258 acres were rented on shares, the tenants getting six- 
tenths of the wheat crop. One piece of 128 acres of irrigated land was 
rented on shares. The tenant received one-half the hay and oats raised 
on the piece. Two other pieces were rented and the tenant received a 
irifle more than half the wheat in the one case and five-ninths of the 
alfalfa in the other. One young man had the use of 5 acres of his 
father’s land and had all the crop. Another farmer, in addition to his 
own land, managed the family estate. He kept his aged mother and 
father and had all that he made from the estate. (See Tables III in 
Text and XXX in Appendix). 

In 1914 the personal and property taxes amount to about 0.6 per 
cent and the water taxes amounted to about 0.2 per cent of the total 
farm capital investment. As a general rule the landlord or owner of 
the rented land or water pays the taxes. Land and water may be 
rented separately or together. (See Table XXX in Appendix). 

On the average the 52 Hyde Park farmers have been owners of farms 
20.7 years, and owners of the farms which they now operate 18.5 
years. Those who have rented land at all have been tenants on the 
average for 4.7 years, and on the average they have been tenants of 
the land which they now rent in addition to their own land for 3.6 years. 
The land is rented for the purpose of increasing the size of the business 
and no doubt here as elsewhere is an intermediate step in the process 
of becoming owners of the land operated. 

The small percentage of tenancy here is due to a number of cir- 
cumstances and conditions. The country is new and it has been easy 
to become a farm owner without tenancy, by (1) homesteading or (2) 
purchasing. The farms are comparatively small and therefore the total 
capital necessary to purchase a farm is not so great as to make pur- 
chasing prohibitive to those who are moderately well-to-do. The type 
of farming followed is one that is conducive to ownership and compared 
with the farming of the North Central States is less attractive to 
tenants and less adaptable to tenant farming. Land has increased 
enormously in value. This has been a great incentive to farmers to own 
their own farms. These facts largely account for the present low per- 
centage of tenant farmers at Hyde Park as well as in Cache County and 
the State. 

In 1910(1) the approximate total land area of Cache County was 
744,960 acres, 294,160 acres in farms, 181,348 acres improved land 
in farms, 5,779 acres of woodland in farms, 107,033 acres of other un- 
improved land in farms, and 450,800 acres of land not in farms. Thus 
40 per cent of the land was in farms in 1910 and 62 per cent of this 
farm land was improved. There were 1,907 farms in the county with 
an average of 154.3 acres per farm, of which 95.1 acres were improved. 


(4)1910 U. S. Census. 
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As late as July 1,+1918, there were still 239,918 acres of land in 
the county unappropriated and unreserved, of which 12,381 acres were 
surveyed and 227,537 acres were unsurveyed (1). 

Of the 52,597,760 acres of land in Utah(2), 31,475,919 acres, or 
60 per cent, were unappropriated and unreserved on July 1, LOL SiG 


This land is described as ‘generally arid, agricultural, mineral, graz- 
ing, and mountainous.’’ Of this amount, 14,010,343 acres were sur- 


_veyed and 17,465,576 acres were unsurveyed. 


In the 9 years from 1909 to July 1, 1918, there were in Utah 
5,175,143 acres of public land entered for settlement. This is an 
average of 575,016 acres each year. In 1910(2) there were only 3,397,699 
acres in farms in the State and 1,368,211 acres of farm land improved. 
In the 9 years, 1910 to July 1, 1918(1) there was 69 per cent more land 
entered for settlement than there was land in farms, and more than 
four times aS many acres as there was improved land in farms, April 
152 ONO: 

Of the 284,028,210 acres of unappropriated and unreserved lands of 
the 11 far Western Range States, July 1, 1914, it is estimated that only 
12 per cent, or 34,080,000 acres were suitable for agricultural settle- 
ment under the then existing laws(*). Since July 1, 1914, three 
amendments to the Desert Land Laws(4) have been passed and the 
Stock-Raising Homesteads-Act of December 29, 1916(5) has become 
operative. Undoubtedly these laws have made it practicable to settle 
more of this land than it was wise to settle before their enactment. 


Table XXII shows the number of farms, the average size of farm, 
and the relationship of the farmers to the land which they operate 
Cache County, Utah; 1880, 1890, 1900, and 1910. 


Table XXII.—Tenure of Farms, Cache County, Utah, 
1880, 1890, 1900, and 1910(2) 


ee 


Number Farms Operated by | Percentage of 

Number | Average} S Ser Owis eae Farms Op- 
Sra eal LOL Size Part.|) 08 |i! erated by 

| Farms (Acres)| Owners | Own- | and i 

| ers Ten-| 28€FS| Own-| Ten- 

| ants |. ers ants 
ISO eany| 998 85 OAT x! es A TA 94.5 | 5:5 
L890 -- 1,065 94 DOW a wae ane Soe) |e Olas Sel: 
1900 -- 15795 176.4 1,446 236 6 16 80.6 | be! 
tes 


TSE) WOO 154.3 EVO) Olan lanes see 12 92.1 | 
/ 


Over 92 per cent of the farms were operated by the owners in 1910 
and only 7.3 per cent by tenants. Tenancy does not seem to be _ in- 
creasing in tue County. The figures show a smaller percentage of the 
farms operated by owners in 1910 than in 1880, but a greater percent- 
age of them operated by tenants in 1890 than in 1910. Share tenancy 
always has been and is now the most common form. (See Table XXIII.) 


GU) S3De ie Ga Loe Cir Nos GOS a (iulye louise 

(2)1910 U.S. Census. 

(3)U..'S. D. A., Off. of ‘Sec. Rpt.; No. 110; Part 10, (iuly 1, 09mone 
pp. 17-18. 

(URS 3 Ds TG. Ore Cir eNO ss 4a el lahyanle Se eels aliG) ie 

(5) U.S. Di 15-G. Le Os Cir, SNos 5237 iGbant sonee ol ga) 
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Table XXIII—Number and Kinds of Tenants, Cache County, Utah, 
1880, 1890, 1900, and 1910(4) 


y Number and Kinds of Tenants 

fied Total | Share| Cash |Share and Cash| Not Specified 
TSO eee Gy a Se a | Bs 
UCU Dy eae | SGhe pamolen 3l +] | 
TLE) O) “aase ts ees SE ul ear ci6 Loy) ,| sb? | au 
IEG) IND ee tea 16319 ee ee SO ae ees | 11 | 34 


The explanation of conditions as found in Table XXIII is the same 
as that given for the conditions at Hyde Park. 


Table XXIV shows the total area, area in farms, and the area of 
farm land improved in the State, and in each county, arranged accord- 
ing to the acres of improved farm land, 1909. Cache County had 
the greatest and Grand County the smallest area improved. 


Table XXIV.—Total Land Area, Land in Farms, and Improved 
Land in Farms, by Counties, Utah, 1909(4) 
SSS? 


Acres 
Improved land; All land in Total 
in farms farms area 

SEZ ee eae are | 1,368,211 | 38,397,699 | 52,597,760 

County — | | . 
d Ly ( OXSTC aCe) eee eae re et 181,348 294,160 744,960 
Pees OCMC CTs ese eae 142,922 343,185 | 3,484,160 
Ae “TUN cht Sane em eae ed 124,496. 24, UAT 1,301,760 
A SaSaie Weakest eee ee 121,221 169,262 | 483,840 
au (Sheiraly ofsiee\ tee See ee ee | oa 105,807 26150 01 1,000,960 
Geet Chita te ee ee ae Sata 149,509 657,280 
RD NVIC DOT) cores Gs : 59,781 148,359 346,240 
SI CVC Panett A ae oN 56,338 122,332 | 1,265,920 
ORD a Visa pie ert ee tet Hee | | IPA Ter DL oa 176,000 
ewe ear ee eee ea 54,540 166,627 | 4,226,560 
alee Dees a ee oe 53,466 | 108,564 | 2,182,400 
FAA, AAV CIS WIC) 0 Ven oe gee ee 43,220 154,083 2,786,560 
TLRS Did aS) gic eee ee 39,386 | 965708 | 2,849,920 
BUC Se AW ab alltel: S28 dee enes Syeniee ei arae 35,748 82,072 | 3,350,400 
HO OCLC son ca ree ane Lanes 34,239 88,332 4,383,360 
LHS. SRT Aa ee es eee ee an 32,645 261,056 | 1,191,680 
Mewes CAVE) oct see es 19,354 35,986 1,702,400 
See Greyriel Gigi tes tae ay be ke 19,109 59,973 3,349,760 
TORO betes oe ss es | Ose | 88,027 2,083,840 
PU) 08 BATT Y 1 Pe saa AS a | 16,964 | 25,869 488,320 
ZilemO AT D Oley soe ae ee ole | 13,824 | 56,653 | 951,680 
Ae NES MTS GOT. yess eee | 135632: | 50,273 | 1,577,600 
Moe VOR S aN toe oe 11,691 | 95,648 | 400,640 
SAL NA \ Wena 612 ine ee terete ESE tee te Door | 31,617 | - 1,584,000 
PAS ot A EEC W A= gl beeper eee 8,685 | 24,773 | 2,697,600 
7A BS sepa OWI als ee ee Men 6,698 | S81 93 ¢ | 4,967,040 
Dit Gerenn de EON es Bee ee | 6,470 | 62,089 | 2,362,880 


(1)1910 U. S. Census. 
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Table XXV shows the percentage of all farms operated by the own- 
ers, part owners, and tenants in Utah, 1880, 1890, 1900, and 1910 as 
given by the U. S. Census Reports. 


Table XXV.—Percentage of Tenancy, Utah, 1880-1910 


ee Per cent of all Farms Operated by 
Managers! Owners and Part Owners | Tenants 
SRO ewe eee | 95.4 [ionraeaae 
TRO Meet ea wee eae ahs 94.8 | User 
TOOD Ma one eee setae 89.6 | 8.8 
101 0s wt ae 548) 91.2 | 7.9 


The explanation of the tenancy conditions of the State as shown in 
Table XXV is the same as that of the conditions at Hyde Park. (See 
Tables XXXI to XXXVI in Appendix). 

Land Values.—Land values are largely determined by type of farming. 
The agricultural value of a piece of land is the capitalized agricultural 
income of that land with all future increases discounted to date; and 
the income of the land is obviously a result of the type of farming 
practised (1). 

The individual farmer must follow a type of farming that is profit- 
able on land of a given value. Land which can be rented profitably for 
$20 an acre for producing sugar-beets will not be rented for $3 an acre 
and used for pasture, except in unusual and rare cases. The value of 
the land will be based upon the $20 and not the $3. And as long as 
there are men who want the land for sugar-beets and can afford to pay 
$20 an acre for it, other men as a rule will not be so unwise, for any 
length of time, as to pay $20 for such land and use it as pasture when 
such use will not be profitable for any rent above $3. 

The factors affecting land values are too numerous to mention here. 
Only a general analysis is given. Before 1847 land in Utah had little 


Table XXVI.—Total Value of Land and Buildings, and Value of 
Land and Buildings per Farm and per Acre, 52 Farms, 
Hyde Park, Cache County, Utah, 1914 


Total Acres in all 52 INP WE OOS oo ee OR Se S24 ee ee ee 5,434 


Averages Number ACTeS “perma TIN eee sesese nee eee ee ee 105 
Ao WVeilbie; one Ibetaiol noel Jeol btoyetsys (2) pose te $577,815 
Valine or ands and ee il aimee ee oR ear ieseeeee eee e ial aal ale 
ValueroL Landvands Buildings sperm cACr Cie -eee eee eee eee 106 
Total’ Viale ot piiand sss oe. go eee oe ee ee 478,500 
Valuevot and per Warm ).o ses 2 ben 27d ee ee 9,202 
Value of and per MA cre 2..5 62.2 es ee he eee 88 
Total “Value. ofMBwildinggs es se See eee eee ee 99,315 
Value of all Buildings per Marm (in  owa)sssscess ee eee ILS) 
Value of lallaBuildinesmiper Acresso 18 
Waltiero fDi wellness ees currant (G2) eee ne ee 1,284 
Value vor Jothers Blain es so ers etary, ieee eee een 626 


(1)Taylor, H. C.—Agricultural Economics, (1914), ch. 10, pp. 
185—197, Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

(2)Reports on the value of dwellings were obtained from 50 farms 
enly. The average value of dwellings for the 50 farms reporting was 
$1,335. 
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or no agricultural value. Such as it might have had was based upon 
its prospective future use. As the State became populated, land came 
to have a value based upon its productivity. This value increased as 
population became more dense and the land more developed and 
improved. 

Comparison of Hyde Park values as given in Table XXVI with those 
for Cache County and the State, given in Tables XXVIII, XXIX and XXX 
shows this area to be much better than the average. It has been settled 
longer and is more developed than many sections of the state. 

It is impossible to show from the records obtained the changes in 
land values at Hyde Park. The 1915 and 1916 farm values were raised 
or lowered by the farmers as determined more by the accuracy of their 
1914 estimate than by the actual changes in the market value of the 
land. 

Table XXVII was made in order to determine the correlation between 
distance to market and the value of farm land per acre in each of the 


lad 


i districts in which farm business records were taken in 1914. 


Table XXVII.—Distance from Market and Land Values per Acre 
in 7 Areas, Utah, 1914 


Distance from Market in Miles 


On | 0 toj 1 to| 2 to} 3 to] 4 to] 5 to] 6 &|Aver- 
Place} ..9 | 1.9 | 2.9 | 3.9| 4.9| 5.9 |Over| age 
Value of land per 
Nerewate Beaver...  lo4 1S) els 45S. 66S 37'S Tels 2 $104/$ _.. 
Value of land per | [ 
Acre at Hyde Park | 65 150 Br4 | 8) =|) 168]. 50) 220 88. 
Value of land per | 
Acre at Wellington jee 47 oN 55 40 
Value of land per | | | | 
Acre at Ferron.... B15 phe east tlle Gy 30 ane eat uo 30 
Value of land per | | 
Acre at Hinckley... 35 G45) 163 aes 85 74 £4)|t eal) 
Value of land per | 
Acre at Sandy...... 76 Wea) SUS elf alh55 ||) ab ala 88|/ 108] 126 
Value of land per [pidege 
Acre at Monroe..... Bede Sey | Wala Lai 85 89 83 74 


There seems to be no correlation between distance to market and 
value of land per acre as given in Table XXVII. The difficulty is that 
other factors are more important, and therefore the correlation which 
undoubtedly exists is not visible. Those farms nearest to market have 
an advantage in marketing. Land values are certain to be high there 
because of this advantage. The average value of land per acre at Hyde 
Park in 1914 was $88. This is $50 higher than the average value for 
Cache County and $59 higher than the average value of land in the 
State in 1910. At Hyde Park farm products are readily marketed as 
explained in a previous paragraph. Consequently better soil may offset 
easily the advantage of nearness to market. The fact that there are too 
few farms in the groups makes Table XXVII of little value except in 
indicating the method of observation. 


Table XXVIII shows the percentage of land in farms and farm land 
improved and land value per acre, by counties, for Utah on April 15, 
1910. The counties are arranged according to the percentage of farm 
land improved. - 
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Table XXVIII.—Percentage of Land 
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in Farms and Farm Land 


Improved and Land Value per Acre, by Counties, Utah, 1910(*) 


Percentage of 


Land Value 
Farm Land Land Area per Acre 
Improved — in Farms 
STREET G(S a! Seer Tae tee 40.3 6.5 $29.28 
County | 
en Sanita alcet. we Wer soos LG Sisal) | 78.34 
OF Sa PAG hele ee ts eaten oso 65.6 5.3 23.51 
BUS ONG] desc eee eer Ae er 61.6 39.5 37.85 
ARR UIC iat ee ne eee 54.7 22.7 9.32 
Fyeier] Of ev ovy ER he ee Se 53.0 18.0 | 58.27 
Gee ial ee ee | 49.3 5.0 18.95 
et CWICT ye sset see se eeee ee 46.1 Det 32.67 
reaerel Batra ers yu emegte rime ks RS | 43.6 2.4 | 25.89 
9S Davis eae | 43.5 a3 | 61.41 
OB Caviensess=ss 5 ers 42.1 2.7 25.33 
Us MIBXop-<eiite Keni ee ee 41.6 9.8 | 28.25 
LOMB enya, secu coe ees 40.7 3.4 26.75 
AS ES AMP ebe css: Sees 40.4 26.2 199s: 
ee Clie. =. 2 ewee ee 40.3 42.8 | 50.55 
15 eROOClem aes 38.8 | 2.0 | 24.80 
AKG eRWiay INC peee ate mcs 36.5 2.0 | 12.91 
UM ERSEUNIG) ee see ee ee yell 0.9 | 145 
ASP ag alr Cee ee 32.7 3.9 | 18.51 
1SL NG aie liatss sees ea ole 1.8 | a ese 
DOP iWasatche= ae 28.1 (3) | 17.86 
Zh Washingtone 22222": Aiithedl 3.2 eee B83 
22." Carbonuti.. se. 24.4 6.0 | 15.05 
Dok CLT ON) Ae eee ae een | 20.4 4.2 | ales 7/ 
24 Sank sJitamercse sees BT | 1.0 | 10.99 
PA sye Sho cay cou Ree Se ee LES | 21.9 | lavien 
ZOO Pa Min 2 ease seoeee aaa 23.9 | 12.32 
Dye GUC eee a ee Se 10.4 | 2.6 | 18.42 


In constructing Table XXIX the 27 counties or tne State were di- 


vided in four groups according to the percentage of farm land improved. 
This table shows that there is a correlation as expected between the use 


Table XXIX.—Relation of Improved Farm Land to Value of All 


Farm Land Per Acre, Utah, 1910(4) 


No: Percentage of Percentage of Value of all 
Coun- Farm Land Land Area Land 
Group (*) ies! Improved in Farms Per Acre 
(Average) (Average) (Average) 
ane e bate 57.4 19.3 | $36.99 
DIRS LAL Ss ese! | 41.7 22.8 | 34.01 
Sica aes tee HniaG Shi IS | 2.8 | 16.54 
AN Sate Via | 15.6 | 959 | 12.98 
(1) Adapted from 1910 U. S. Census, Supplement for Utah, Table 1, 
pp. 612-614. 
(2)Groups are based upon percentage of farm land improved as shown 
in Table 25. Group 1 has the 7 counties with the greatest percentees 


and Group 4 the least percentage of farm land improved. 
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of land and its value. In general, the value of farm land is highest in 
those counties where the population is most dense and the _ greatest 
percentage of farm land is improved. (See Figure 19). 

Table XXX shows the average values per acre of farm land, build- 
ings, machinery, and livestock, by counties, Utah, April 15, 1910(*). 

This table is useful in connection with this study in comparing the 
counties with each other and the average of the State. 

Table XXI shows the average value of land and buildings per acre 
by counties, Utah, Census Years, 1860 to 1910. 


Table XXX.—Average Values per Acre of Farm Land, Buildings, 
Machinery, and Livestock, by Counties, Utah(1), 1909 


Implements Domestic 
| Land | Buildings| and Animals, Poultry 
Machinery | and Bees 

Thesstatew = $29.28 $5.32 $1.32 $8.46 

County 
as alt Makes 78.34 Hort). 1.92 9.9'7 
PrepIDAViis - ue Gaal 13.24 ba 6.62 
SemmWiGalite (see se fe. 58.27 el PAA Ome 
AW ENVICI.CTs ote --<=. 50.55 IDEAL 1.89 6.72 
Bea@achien. 2:22.52 37.85 6.83 i ay7 6.82 
Get Sevier o-.--- 211.2 32.67 4.28 1.86 10.82 
(ae Oxelden ee = 28.2) 4.23 1.28 6.59 
35 IDeA? aoe 26.75 4.05 1.66 7.44 
OMe Wamta es 25.89 4.97 2.06 balsa le. 
MOR BCA Wel, ec ADoe 4.09 | Noy 111.3383 
Re eROOECTE yee 2c. te. 24.80 6.32 1.05 6.81 
IL PAYy Jeet DIYs eemeeee anes 23.51 4.41 SSE 10.32 
i3e Sanipetes 2 8), 8)al 3.81 ie ital 8.84 
Ay eAUIREN eee 2 18.95 1.79 1.16 a0) 
5 eNiiliard 222s 18.51 Lee gy | 5.69 
TLS, (Gree) | 18.42 ZR .96 13.97 
17. Washington _. 18.39 4.74 1S 15.95 
Se Wasatch 2222:- 17.86 S011) 1.08 | 9.12 
OA Canb OM cess 15.05 | retell 9 1.65 
20k WOM) es ILS .ah{/ .76 .89 13.79 
le NVayINe seo | 12.91 4.02 U8 ILA Gal 
Dee VOT AM, ene e se 12.32 2.9 1 Oe 3.09 
WoeGartieldh ss = IESE 2.88 | 50a 17.28 
ae, WWamey 8.5 11.45 5e45 1.8321 29.34 
Aaa Neer We nes == 10.99 2.47 .78 18.67 
A(R, BIRKS aly essa rer 9232 1.47 .60 | 6.67 
Palas TSHDUOVOTH Pn eee fetal aber fe:' 40 | 3.42 


In general the value of land and buildings per acre has increased 
each successive census period. The value in 1900 shows a decrease be- 
cause much grazing land of low value was included as farm land in the 
census of 1900 and this lowered greatly the average value of farm land 
per acre. 

As population increases or the relative prices of farm products rise 
or interest rates become lower the land is more thoroughly and intensively 
utilized and land values become greater. Land values also rise when the 
relative value of the dollar decreases. 

Water Tenure.—At Hyde Park about two-thirds of the crop land is 
irrigated and the other one-third is dry-farm land. Most of the Hyde 
ee eee ek Se a eR Bek 


(1)1910 U. S. Census 
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Park land that can be irrigated is now irrigated. Either the water supply 
or the location of the land limits extension of the area. Above the 
Logan, Hyde Park, and Smithfield canal there is some bench land for 
which there is no water. This is now dry-farmed to good advantage. 

Three canal systems from Logan River supply the irrigation water 
for Hyde Park: (1) Logan and Hyde Park Canal, (2) Logan and Rich- 
mond Canal, and (3) the Logan, Hyde Park-.and Smithfield Canal. (See 
Ieee 2a 


f 
} 


Table XXXI.—Average Value of Land and Buildings per Acre, 
by Counties, Utah, Census Years 


Walshat, 4 1910 | 1900 1890 1880 | 1870 4 seo 
Staten i. |1$34:60:] $12133 | $21.46 | $20138) | Sib eomiameee 
Counties 

IBXOR Nee aoe ee [2042 20a s) 14l 10 22.98 LO 7.54 
Boxeldey wees Beas 5.52 5.53 | 17.90 |- LISS OM ieasiees 
Cacher aati ss | 44.68 15.61 20.29 17.52 9.75 | 15.99 
Camb one eee res eel (.el0G, S24 el ce eae: 1, ee 
DAI ee WANG al) | BLGNT Ale Peasip nA 20.20 40.45 28.02 
Wmery oo = be e3.0580 14.36 OES SUR ae 8 wy a pe eee 
Gantieldsp ss peas 13.09 Elle ayel 7st Pt eee coke, Hl oo = ees ib tee 
Grand geese sae 20.69 ZOOS) Ip) ase ball yall i ness eel ee lintel pee 
Irom eee Sie 14.13 13.95 VACA 5: | 2428 8.08 | 6.33 
alo et es oe | 20.74 UPAR 3 bea LES Aa Li 37.95 10.15 ends 
Seco eten 2 Shree 16.90 14.95 19.57 28.33 30/616) 0 ese 
INGO D EMEC ee ORL Ss ISS essa 8.12 15.66 TiO |e iecce 
Wii ckefeNil. eA 15.23 4.57 26.11 20,51 | 20°39) 5 |e 
Pinter. aA | AE? ial gaa. 10.55 Qe G) alt eee laser 
Chie See ene 10.79 6.37 10.26 Spout 11.5353; cl Bees 
Salt, Walwerse. 93.47 30.80 Saul 37.66 35.24 AURAL 
San Jilaness ae 13.46 5.64 13.48 3.04 |) eet S| een 
Sanpete: :22 28 Dee 20.06 2042 21566 |  T5.8 Sia) Siew 
Sevienn 36.95 2200s 15.49 9.42 8.42: || ees 
Sumimite 222 os 9.45 | 5.06 20.36 11.02 4:.2'8 |) |i pee eee 
TOoele ee ee SilgilP LOJ67 8) 23°02 24.19 42.35 | 20228 
Una ae ee teeta 30.86 3.38 SUAS} PARE IT Pils | wena teee: |. seems: 
Witla Rec 67.99 29.79 41.83 | 24.81 12.85 | 8.28 
Wialsaitehina at ae 21.05 9.35 18.66 L5e83 44s ||) pees 
Washington __. Aare ll 33 84.36 39.32 44.34 30.71 | 28:52 
Wialy nee aeeeee 16:93 | OU 5iG 7% poet ee ee eee lve sameeren 
Wieber as as 4 61.26 21.89 6.18 2.08 | Vb:29 eee 
Pat EIEN SINGER a a Gee eR MEE aR GOCE mero 


Irrigation from the Logan River began in 1860. Soon afterward the 
Logan and Hyde Park canal was begun. In 1864 the Logan and Rich- 
mond Canal was begun. This latter canal now supplies water for land 
above or east of the Logan and Hyde Park Canal. The Logan and’ Rich- 
mond. Canal was not completed until 1877 (1). Twice since then it has 
been enlarged. The Logan, Hyde Park, and Smithfield Canal made its 
first appropriation of water in 1882 (2). The first 7,000 feet of this canal 
is constructed on a steep mountain side necessitating considerable rock 
work, and its course is very much higher in elevation than either of the 
other canals. It shall therefore be referred to hereafter as the High Line 
Canal in contrast with the Upper and Lower Canals. 


(1)Swenson, G. L.—U. S. D. A. Bul. No. 86 (1900), pp. 197-218. 
(2)Swenson, G. L.—U. §.-D. A. Bul. No. 104 (1902), pp. 179-194. 
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The Logan and Richmond Canal, or Upper Canal, supplies sufficient 
water on the average to irrigate about 3,186 acres and the Logan, Hyde 
Park, and Smithfield Canal, or High Line Canal, about 3,200 acres. The 
Upper Canal system is owned and managed by the farmers organized as 


an irrigation company under the law passed in 1865, and the High Line 
Canal system is owned and operated by the farmers organized as a stock 
company. 


In both canals water-rights were obtained in payment for services in 
constructing them or bought from the original owners. In the Upper 
: ‘ Canal a water-right entitles one to 
sufficient water to irrigate a certain 
number of acres, a very variable and‘ 
nt uncertain quantity; but in the High 
IRRIGATION CANALS Line Canal a water-right entitles 
eteusr ane one to only his proportion of the 
available irrigation water, a more 
variable and uncertain amount; and 
the division is made on the basis of 
shares of stock held in the company. 
In neither case does the right specify 
an exact quantity of water. This 
lack of specification has advantages 
and disadvantages. However, it is 
impossible to discuss them here. 

A claim to sufficient water to 
irrigate one acre cost the original 
owners of the Upper Canal $18 to 
$20 and about 50 cents annually per 
acre irrigated for operation and 
maintenance of the canal system. 
Only one-third of the 50 cents per 
acre charge is required in cash. The 
other two-thirds may be paid in 
labor. The original shares in the 
High Line Canal cost $5 each and 
the annual maintenance and opera- 
tion of the canal system cost about 
50 cents per share. 

The best way to express the duty 
of water is in inches or cubic feet 

Irrigation Water for Hyde Park per second when the water is not 

Farms, Cache County, Utah. stored, but when the water is stored 

(after G. L. Swenson) it is best expressed in acre-feet. It 

is better to express it in acre-feet 

per acre and not in a fraction of an acre per acre-foot. When a stream 

is discharging one cubic foot of water every second of time there is a 

second-foot flow. A second-foot stream discharges approximately one 

acre-inch per hour, one acre-foot in twelve hours, two acre-feet in 

twenty-four hours (one day), and two hundred forty acre-feet in the 
four months, May 1 to August 31, inclusive(1). 


The duty of water under the High Line Canal was about sixty acres 
per cubic foot per second in 1900, and the duty under the Upper Canal 
was about sixty-two acres per cubic foot per second including loss from 
seepage and evaporation from the canal and forty-seven acres not in- 
cluding this loss. The duty may be greatly increased by the time 


(1) Winsor, L. M.—Utah Exp. Sta. Cir. No. 6 (1912); and Israelsen, 
O. W.—Utah Exp. Sta. Cir. No. 36 (1919). 
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method of distribution under which each acre-right entitles the person 
to the use of an “‘irrigating stream’’ for a specified number of hours. 

Water masters are elected by the owners of each system. These 
water masters have complete supervision over the water distribution. 
There are but few gauges or measuring devices, and headagate boxes 
are of variable sizes. Tho “irrigating streams” are supposed to be equal, 
they are not. The equivalent of an ‘“‘irrigating stream,’ as measured, 
ranged from 0.85 to 3.12 cubic feet per second(1). The splendid success 
of these canals has been due to (1) the general spirit of cooperation 
among the water users, and (2) the type of men who have managed 
the distribution of the water. 

A good irrigating stream for the average man under average condi- 
tions is from 2 to 5 second-feet(2). Three to five acre-inches is enough 
for a good irrigation. Two and one-half acre-feet is the maximum 
needed in Utah, in addition to the precipitation to produce a crop, if it 
is applied at the proper season between May 1 and August 31, inclusive. 
One second-foot will irrigate 70 to 160 acres in the four months of the 
irrigating season. 

In Cache. County, as in all parts of the State, water tenure, water- 
rights, and the operation and management of the canal systems are of 
prime importance. In 1910(3) there were 1,907 farms in Cache County, 
1,501(4) or 79 per cent of which were irrigated. The approximate land 
area of the county was 744,960 acres. There were 294,160 acres in 
farms, 181,348 acres—not including wild grass land—improved, and 
77,330 acres—including wild grass land—irrigated. The land irrigated 
was 10.4 per cent of the total land area, 26.3 per cent of the land in 
farms, and 42.6 per cent of the improved land in farms. In 1910 the 
irrigation enterprises were capable of irrigating only 82,503 acres, but 
119,304 acres were included in the projects. There were 62,230 acres 
irrigated by cooperative enterprises(5). These same enterprises were 
capable of irrigating 63,767 acres and included 97,521 acres. The re- 
mainder of the land was irrigated under the following projects: (1) 
irrigation districts(°), 8,455 acres; (2) individual and partnership en- 
terprises(7), 5,623 acres; and (38) commercial enterprises(8), 1,022 


(1)Swenson, G. L.—U. S. D. A. Bul. No. 104 (1902), pp. 179-218. 

.(2) Winsor, L. M.—Utah Exp. Sta. Cir. No..6 (1912). 

(3)U. S. Census (1910) 

(+) Ibid.—‘The number of fags irrigated’ is the number of farms 
on which irrigation is practised, and is equivalent to the term ‘number 
of irrigators’ which was used in previous census reports.’’ 

(5) Ibid.—‘‘Cooperative enterprises are those which are controlled by 
the water users under some organized form of cooperation. The most 
common form of organization is the stock company, the stock of which 
is owned by the water users.’’ 

(6)U. S. Census (1910)—“Irrigation districts are public corporations 
that operate under state laws providing for their organization and man- 
agement, and empowering them to issue bonds and levy and collect taxes 
with the object of obtaining funds for the purchase or construction, and 
for the operation and maintenance of irrigation works.’’ 

(7) Ibid.—‘“‘Individual partnership enterprises belong to individual 
farmers or to neighboring farmers, who control them without formal 

organization. It is not always possible to distinguish between partner- 
ship and cooperative enterprises, but as the difference is slight this is 
unimportant.’ 

(8) Ibid.—‘Commercial enterprises supply water for compensation to 
parties who own no interest in the works. Persons obtaining water from 
such enterprises are usually required to pay for the right to receive water, 
and to pay, in addition, annual charges based in some instances on the 
acreage irrigated and in others on the quantity of water received.” 
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acres. The source of the water supply for irrigation was as follows: 
(1) streams, by gravity, 73,369 acres; (2) springs, 3,916 acres; and 
(3) flowing wells, 45 acres. There were 137 independent irrigation 
enterprises having 139 main ditches, with a combined length of 324 
miles and a combined capacity of 1,393 cubic feet per second. There 
were 153 laterals with a combined length of 142 miles. Other sources 
of water are: one reservoir, filled by collecting storm water or by a 
water course that is ordinarily dry, of 1,566 acre-feet capacity; and 
thirty-three flowing-wells of 734 gallons per minute capacity. The cost 
of all irrigation enterprises reporting costs, as reported by the 1910 
census, up to July 1, 1910, was $304,285. The average cost of con- 
struction per acre that enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 
was $3.69. The estimated final cost of existing enterprises was $304,285, 
or an average of $2.55 per acre included in the projects. The cost of 
operation and maintenance was reported for 63,507 acres and amounted 
to $26,974, or an average of 42 cents per acre. 


Water was formerly -personal property in Utah(1) and rights were 
sold, exchanged, and leased with little regard for formalities—and often 
without making any official record of the transactions. Whei a farmer 
found that-his water-right furnished him more water than he needed, 
he sold a part of it outright, or rented a part of it by the year to some 
neighbor, or he bought another piece of land and transferred a part of 
his water-right to it.. A ditch company could rent or sell a part of its 
rights to some other ditch company. ‘ 


And even now not all the irrigators of Utah have definite, undisputed, 
legally defined titles to water. Often the seller does not know what he 
is selling, nor the buyer what he is buying. ‘The water transferred is 
supposed to irrigate a certain number of acres. It may irrigate more 
or less, depending upon the available supply in the streams and upon 
how the water master divides it. 


Only recently has any attempt been made to measure out any certain 
quantity of water. The water of but few of the streams is divided ac- 
curately. The records of water-rights are now entered in the office of 
the State Engineer who also issues all permits to appropriate water. The 
rights of appropriations now issued by the State Engineer state speci- 
fically in feet and inches the amount of water included, but it is a diffi- 
cult task to determine how much water to allow permits for in the 
various streams. because the volume of water in the streams varies 
greatly from year to year and from season to season. However, inves- 
tigations and experience have given a body of quite accurate informa- 
tion for the most important streams of the State. 


The foregoing discussion shows clearly how water tenure affects the 
type of irrigation farming. Water is almost as important in determin- 
ing type of farming as land. While perhaps not more than 10 per cent 
of the land in Utah will ever be cultivated, yet if even this area is farmed 
profitably it will be possible only by irrigation. 


Irrigation Practice.—On the farm lands at Hyde Park the Beeeo rar is 
to use the water whenever and wherever it may be needed up to the 
limit of the supply. The average irrigating season is 110 to 120 days 
in May, June, July, August, and September. There are two methods of 
applying the water: (1) flooding the whole surface, used in irrigating 
(a) wheat, (b) oats, (c) alfalfa, (d) hay, (e) corn, and (f) orchards; 
and (2) the furrow method which is used in irrigating (a) sugar-beets, 
(b potatoes, (c) gardens, (d) orchards, and (e) corn. 


Wheat, oats, corn, and hay are usually irrigated twice; sugar-beets, 
potatoes, alfalfa, and the other crops three or more times. The depth of 


(1)Gemmell, R. C.—U. S. D. A. Bul. No. 104 (1902), pp. 159-163. 
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irrigation water used varies greatly with crop and soil. In 1899 the 
average was about 3.59 feet(1). The total water received by the. land 
was 3.59 feet by irrigation and 0.16 feet by rainfall, a total of 3.75 feet. 
The average depth applied at each irrigation in 1899 was 1.2 feet. In 
1899 the greatest demand for water was for wheat and alfalfa and 
therefore came first in July and second in June. The demand in Au- 
gust and September was due to the late irrigations of alfalfa. At pres- 
ent little wheat is raised at Hyde Park by irrigation. The irrigation of 
alfalfa is about the same now as twenty years ago, but sugar-beets have 
taken the place of wheat as a cash crop on the irrigated land. The heavy 
irrigating seasons are now, as they were in 1899, in July and June. 
Table XXXII shows the crops grown, the period of irrigation, the num- 
ber of irrigations, and the days between irrigations, Hyde Park, Cache 
County, Utah, 1900. 


Table XXXII.—Crops Grown, Period of Irrigation, Number of 
Irrigations, Days Between Irrigations, Logan and 
Richmond Canal, 1900(1) 


Crop Grown Period of Irrigation No. OE Days ae 
Irrigations Irrigations 
AAV oWere yee eee oy JUNE To Aulewst. Ware 2 21 
Oats aera June 15 to August 20...-. 2 25 
PN ifailicaeoemens es June 6 to September 10... a LOD PAA 
Ota tOesee. Umibye IL) (yoy AN WIE Aen 4 to 6 20 
Sugar-beets_...|June 15 to September 20. Hetona 15 
Gardens.-_-.:. June 1 to September 15. TO iio, 1055 ti 
Onehands June 1 to September 15. i to is 7 


The wheat and oats were irrigated twice. Twice as many irrigations 
were necessary for alfalfa as for the small-grains and about twice the 
amount of water was also applied, 2.90 feet as compared to 1.25 feet 
on oats where no waste occurs(!). 

Quantity of Irrigation Water to Use(2).—Wheat requires relatively 
little water. On deep, well-tilled soils 7% inches of water in two irri- 
gations should be sufficient; on shallow, gravelly soils as high as 18 
inches may be used in 4 or 5 irrigations. An average of one acre-foot 
should be ample for the production of wheat on fertile, well-tilled soils. 
Oats should not receive less water than wheat; barley about the same 
amount as wheat; but rye may be grown with less water than the other 
small-grains. Corn should seldom receive more than from 12 to 18 
inches of water. 


Alfalfa can .make use of more water than the grains and should re- 
ceive from 12 to 24 inches of water according to the age of the crop 
and the depth of the soil. Ordinarily, 18 inches should be enough. The 
other hay-making crops like timothy and orchard grass need even less 
water than a crop of wheat. They are cut only once, while alfalfa is 
cut three times or more. Clover requires probably from 12 to 15 inches 
of water. Pastures and meadows should receive according to location 
from 12 to 24 inches of water. 

Under present practice sugar-beets receive from 15 to 24 inches of 
water, but the tendency is for somewhat less to be used. Carrots and 
other root crops should receive about the same. The more seed is planted 
the more water is required. Potatoes need a good supply of water in 


(1)Swenson, G. L.—U. S. D. A. Bul. No. 104 (1902), pp. 179-218. 
(2) Widtsoe, J. A., Stewart, Geo.—‘‘Western Agriculture’ (1918) 
De ssa Web: hubs Cor ste eal lV. 
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the soil at planting time. The total quantity should be about the same 
as that for sugar-beets. 


As a rule cultivated crops on irrigated land require less water than 
uncultivated crops. Alfalfa requires more than potatoes and oats more 
than corn. It has been aptly said that ‘‘the limit of profitable economy 
(in irrigating) is to use the least quantity of water necessary to secure 
the best yield’’(1). This is true if by ‘‘best yield’’ we mean the most 
profitable yield. The most profitable yield is not necessarily the highest 
vield. 


It is fairly safe to say that all ordinary crops, including trees and 
Shrubs, should receive from 12 to 24 inches of water. This amount is 
considerably less than is now applied to crops. As better cultural meth- 
ods are employed the duty of water becomes higher, that is, less is used 
per acre. 


When to Irrigate.—Investigations at Greenville, the township ad- 
joining Hyde Park on the South, with conditions very similar in most 
respects to the Hyde Park area, show that about 20 inches of water may 
be recommended for use for the growing of corn for grain(2) and about 
30 inches for growing corn stover(?). With sugar-beets, 1 inch of water 
weekly gives higher yields than more than this amount. If only one 
irrigation is given the best time to apply it is when the beets are about 
2 inches in diameter as this results in a higher percentage of sugar in 
the beet than when watered at any other time(?). 

The highest yield of potatoes is produced where small regular irri- 
gations are given. One inch weekly or 12.8 inches during the season 
gives a higher yield than any other treatment(5). This involves a labor 
problem which complicates the irrigation practice. When as much as 
96 inches of water are applied the yield is less than where no water is 
applied. Where but one irrigation is applied, it gives best results if 
applied when the potatoes are in full bloom. The second best stage is 
just as tubers begin to form. Discontinuing irrigation during the rapid 
growing season, after it is once begun, decreases the yield. Excessive 
moisture, or that applied late in the life of the plant, increases the rela- 
_ tive production of vines. The relative number of tubers per hill is in- 
creased by early irrigation, while the relative size of the tubers is in- 
fluenced more by late water. It is very important to have an even supply 
of moisture during the middle portion of the life of the potato after the 
tubers begin to form, and before they begin to ripen. 

Irrigation experiments with oats show that plats receiving 5 inches 
of water each week for 6 weeks (total 30 inches) gave the highest yield, 
79.9 bushels. The next highest yield was 79 bushels an acre and was 
produced with 15 acre-inches of water (3 five-inch irrigations) (6). 

If water was the only limiting factor here, it is evident that it would 
be unwise to apply the additional 15 inches to obtain a yield of only one 
additional bushel, because the same 15 inches if applied to another acre 
of land might produce the same yield as the first 15 inches or 79 bushels. 
Land as land is not a limiting factor here, but land of a particular farm 
so situated as to be readily irrigated and thus to utilize to best advantage 
the 15 inches of water is a limiting factor. Where the location of land 


(1)Meade, Elwood—‘‘TIrrigation Institutions’? (1910), pp. 116-117. 
Macmillian Co., New York. 
(2)Harris, F. S., Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 1338, (May, 1914), 
(3)Harris, F. S., and Pittman, D. W., Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 
Seb. (CAgoTe, ALG aly Hale : 
(4) Harris, F. §8., Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 156, (June, 1917), p. 22. 
(5) Harris, F. S., Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 157, (June, 1917), p. 17. 
(6)Harris, F. S., and Pittman, D. W., Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 
NGiie) Carlie. 19/9) oa) 17, 
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limits its use and labor is not a preventing factor, it may be profitable 
to an individual farmer to apply the additional 15 inches of water in 
order to obtain the additional yield of one bushel of oats per acre. 
While this condition may make this practice profitable to an individual 
farmer, it certainly would be uneconomical from the standpoint of 
society as a whole, because some farmer in any irrigated area can use 
15 inches of water more economically than producing just one bushel of 
oats. 

It is apparent then that three five inch irrigations, (1) at the five- 
leaf stage, (2) at the early-boot stage, and (3) in the bloom stage, with 
an average yield per acre of 79 bushels give the most satisfactory re- 
sults generally. Where only one irrigation is given the best time is at 
the five-leaf stage. Where two irrigations are given, (1) the five-leaf, 
and (2) the boot stages are best. ; 

In the case of alfalfa the first irrigation should occur just before the 
time of bud formation, and another just before or after each cutting. 
Four or five inches of water form a fairly large single application. Us- 
ually a smaller quantity is sufficient to maintain the crop in good con- 
dition (1). 

Karm Credit.—That the farmers’ ability to get money may affect the 
type of farming practised in a region has been well demonstrated in the 
tenant system of single-crop cotton-farming in the Southern States. 


Table XXXIII.—Farm Mortgages, Hyde Park, Cache County, 


Utah, 1914 

Numbers ofatarms! rep ort im pense see ee te eee ee eee 52 
Numbervot. tarms=mortcaced = 18 
Amount of mortgaged debt (average) ....................------ $1,151 
Value of land and buildings per farm mortgage 

Cavie Rare e)) ac eee So eee Bere ce oe Noe nee eee 9559 
Ratio of mortgage debt to value of land and buildings 12 per cent 
Number of farms on which rate of interest paid 

Was (Gaepert Cente... 2:2 Se. Bee ee ee alt 
Number of farms on which rate of interest paid 

Was tS oper Gents si. 81 es eee eee eo ee eee 14 
Number of farms on which rate of interest paid 

WASTES ay DOD “COM: facta sea= ster oe Rane enn ere eure 1 
Number of farms on which rate of interest paid 

Wasy Oemer” Cemt 4022 te 5) ee ee oe 2 
Average rate of interest paid by 18 farmers.............. 8.03 per cent 


Again many farmers of the Intermountain States claim that they would 
like to go into livestock farming but that they lack the money necessary 
to get into the business in good shape. The funds a farmer operates 
with are in tne form of capital goods, cash, or credit. Credit is obtained 
from banks or other institutions or persons loaning money to farmers, 
on the basis of the applicants character, capacity, and collateral. The 
mortgage debt of farmers may therefore be important in determining 
type of farming. Farmers often obtain funds for construction, develop- 
ment, and operation by mortgaging the farm. 

At Hyde Park in 1914, 18 farms out of 52 were mortgaged. The 
average value of land and buildings per farm mortgaged was $9,559 and 
the average mortgage debt $1,151, or 12 per cent of the value of the 
land and buildings. The rate of interest most common was 8 per cent. 
Fourteen farmers paid 8 per cent, 1 paid 8% per cent, 2 paid 9 per cent, 


(1)Widtsoe, J. A.,.and Stewart, George, ‘‘Western Agriculture’’, 
CASS) peel 25 
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Table XXXIV.—Mortgage Debt of Farms by Counties, Utah, 1910(1) 


For all Farms Op- For Martgaged Farms Consisting of 
Owned Land Only 


erated by Owners 


~ as 

~_ 
Sl a n an ae 0) = 8 
Sa] g)ee ae | ae | se. | 83. 
Area @ 59 Moy | vm ene Sree pAg rae) 
o § As ie ez, Gane es = os) Sy, A 
x o0 ap oO m ons os © oN 

pea tes | “Oso ee as Speer abate 
© mS n & 2o Oeee.S g we ie, QS 
ae See a ee SS Bare SE bo 
r Sy SS eS ° ise} te 
a 82 Zz pS = (SAGs 
& ae 2 Ee 

ee 

Stavom. = 5. 15,131| 4,492) 139 | 3,526/21,319,580/4,564,175| 21.4 
See 263) 21 1 ey 117,150] qn. 16.2 
Bawalder.o. 869| . 502 lat 369| 2,767,325| 601,590) 21.7 
Reena ee 1,126) 621 9 449| 3,606,494| 672,922) 18.7 
Saas 132| Dal 2 19 97,700 14,520] 14.9 
eGo ianeee. 937 261 re 225i el Oro Moi ssioo oils Dikes 
Emery 447 Iara i! 166 957,867| 206,575| 21.6 
Bacnelddes 318! 3 4 30 101,885 30,065} 29.5 
lucarvil le 129; 26 af Pal 154,295 15,198| 9.9 
MON pose 303 23 if 14 85,600 18,280) ~ 21.4 
Wiebe 408 68 19 64 327,315 93,992] 28.7 
ETC ne 152! 12 ree 10) 37,980 Paso 224-2 
Millard ...... 585 75 10 56| 220,330] 46,560] 21.1 
Morgan __. i Gi7. 46 eau 31 189,040 24,495| 13.0 
Pinte... ..2.2-- 132 41| 1 35 109,250 28,667| 26.2 
ees ek 142 56 ae 46 See 255 | let AiG Res oRD 
Salt Lake....} 1,418 454 | 4 366| 1,911,295] 396,625] 20.8 
San Juan..:... 142 9 ae 7 26,018 8,300] 31.9 
Sanpete _.... SOT = 7319 2 256| 1,177,698] 237,972| 20.2 
Sevier 2. 633 315 3 274| 1,312,515| -266,324| 20.3 
Summit _..... 355 51 a 42 305,313 64,585| 21.2 
Mouclen ks 245| 44| ea 31 342,065 [8 > -5ib,250'|" 14.8 
Uinta 457 115 "29 105 463,975 9978192105. 
Wiis oo). LOT 648 22 489| 2,675,370| 650,040] 24.3 
Wasatch _.... 790 98 9 81 491,062] 118,745] 24.2 
Washington 553 30 es val 46,558 (eA SIE plese} 
Wayne __.. 208 23 2 18 58,200 ATA ONS is dO): 
Weber ts. 942 369 1 286| 1,622,612] 381,014] 23.5 


RS 


and 1 paid only 6 per cent interest on the farm mortgage. 
rate therefore, was 8.03 per cent including commissions, 
(See Table XXXIII.) 


The average 
when 


paid, 


From investigations that have been made here and elsewhere in the 
State ic seems that these farmers might make more money by extend- 
ing their operations by increasing the number of acres cropped and the 


number of productive livestock units handled(2). 


With the operation of 


the Federal Land Bank at San Francisco and a Local Farm Loan ASsso- 
ciation in Cache County these farmers should be able to extend their 


(14)1910 U. S. Census. 
(2) Brossard, E. B., Utah Agr. College Cir. No. 23, and also Utah Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 160. 
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operations considerably by using funds obtained by credit based on the 
farm mortgage. 

Under the Federal Farm Loan Act farmers are able to borrow as 
much as 50 per cent of the value of the land for agricultural purposes 
and 20 per cent of the value of the permanent insured improvements. 
At present the.interest rate is 54% per cent. The loan may be obtained 
for a period of 40 years if desired with the privilege of paying it or any 
part of it any time after 5 years. Regular payments on the amortization 
plan are required each year. 

In Cache County in 191014), 621 farms were mortgaged, 449 of 
which consisted of owned land only. The total value of the land and 
buildings mortgaged was $3,606,494, and the mortgage debt $672,922, 
or 18.7 per cent of the value of land and buildings. (See Table XXXIV). 


Table XXXV.—Farm Mortgages, Utah and the United States, 1910(4) 
ee 


Utah U. S. 
Totala harms URepoLrtins ee 19,762 3,948,722 
Karmsy bree stront Morisages se Issey | 2,588,596 
Farms! Morteaeed ees rete ee 4,492 1,312,034 
139 48,092 


Hanis Mots Cif Cd ses see ene 

Morgtaged Farms owned wholly by the 
Operator 42 ee eee 3,526 

Value of Land and Buildings on Mort- 
SALTCA MM ARING = tesa oe es ee $21,319,580 $6,330,236,951 


1,006,511 


Amount of Mortgaged Debt:-------.------------. 4,564,175 1,726, 1727585 
Mortgaged Farms owned wholly by the 

Land and Buildings (per cent).....-.... 21.4 27.3 
Average Value of Land and Buildings 

DeGeWanIMee esa ee Se ee 6,046 6,289 
Average Mortgage Debt per Farm.......- 1,294 fe U5 
Average Hquity per Harm. = see 4,752 4,574 


In Utah in 1910(4), of 19,762 farms reporting, 15,131 were free 
from mortgage, 4,492 were mortgaged, and 139 did not specify. There 
were 3,526 mortgaged farms wholly owned by the operators. The value 
of land and buildings on these farms was $21,319,580 and the mortgage 
debt was $4,564,175, or 21.4 per cent of the value of land and build- 
ings. This ratio for the United States as a whole was 27.3 per cent. 

The average value of land and buildings per farm in Utah, 1910, 
was $6,046 and the average mortgage debt per farm was $1,294 thus 
leaving an average equity of $4,752 per farm. For the United States as 
a whole the average value of land and buildings per farm was $6, 289, 
the average mortgage debt $1,715, and the average equity $4,574 per 
farm. (See Table XXXV). 

A fairly accurate estimate(2) of the farm mortgage debt of all Utah 
farmers in 1914 places it at $6,818,000, of which $6,000,000 or 88 per 
cent was held by banks, $862,000, or 12.6 per cent, held by life insur- 
ance companies, and $340,000 negotiated by banks and bank officials as 
agents or correspondents for other investors. These figures do not check 
exactly because they have been arrived at separately and no attempt 
has been made to force them. It is also estimated that 67 per cent of 
the farm mortgage business of Utah, pays no commission and 33 per 
cent of the business pays an average commission of .4 per cent. Of the 


(1)1910 U. S. Census, Vol. 5, Tables 9, 11, and 12. 
(*) Thompson, C. W., U. S. D. A., Office of Markets and Rural Organ- 
ization, Bul. No. 384, (July, 1916), pp. 2, 8, and 10 respectively. 
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total mortgage business 18.3 per cent pays a commission in advance and 
14.7 per cent. pays it on the installment plan. The average mortgage 
rate of interest paid was 8.6 per cent, which makes 9 per cent with the 
commission. The estimated average interest rate for farm loans on 
personal security in Utah, 1914 (1), was 8.8 per cent and the estimated 
average other costs of the loans, 1.6 per cent, making the average esti- 
mated total cost, including discounts, bonuses, commissions and any 
other extra charges, 10.4 per cent. Only in unusual cases can farmers 
pay this high rate and make a profit in farming. 

Karm Profits —Farm profits are largely determined by the type of 
farming practised. The type cf farming most profitable depends upon 
the circumstances of the individual farmer and farm. Two of the first 
duestions that arise in one’s mind are: (1) Is farming profitable? and 
(2) How profitable is it? 

Table XXXVI shows the average labor income of 52 Hyde Park farm- 
ers in 1914. The value of the farm house is included as a part of the 
capital investment, the increase in the value of cond is omitted, and the 
interest rate used is 8 per cent: 


Table XXX VI.—Average Labor Income, 52 Farms, Hyde Park, 1914 


ROM tcNersMVIE SINGING, pe een roa seo scce= sea eee Sve neato ee $13,642 
© SE UPDRS le eer iad a ened cnn, MAR Ga aa $ 2,510 
BEN OTIS CS preteens Se ere bac ee oerten ote we eee ee anv ee 1,882 
Farm Income (Receipts less expenses) -............- $1,628 
Interest on Capital Investment (at 8 per cent) -.- 1,091 
Teogeh| SOME IV MCCY Gy OOS ye eee Se a ee Se $537 


At 5 per cent(2), interest is $682 and labor income, $946; at 5% 
per cent(’), interest is $750 and labor income $878; at 8 per cent(‘), 
interest is $1,091 and labor income $537; at 8.6 per cent,(5), interest is 
$1,173 and labor income $455; and at 9 per cent (6), interest is $1,228 
and labor income $400. 

Table XXXVII shows the farmer’s pay for management and risk or 
responsibility taken, 52 farms, Hyde Park, Cache County, Utah, 1914. 

Table XXXVIII shows the labor income of the 10 better-paying farms 
of Hyde Park in 1914. At 5 per cent, interest is $991 and labor income, 
$1,997; at 5% per cent, interest is $1,090 and labor income, $1,899; 
at 8 per cent, interest is $1,585 and labor income, $1,403; at 8.6 per 
cent, interest is $1,704 and labor income, $1,285; and at 9 per cent, in- 
terest is $1,783 and labor income, $1,206. 


(1)Thompson, C. W., U. S. D. A., Office of Markets and Rural Or- 
ganization, Bul. No. 409, (August, 1916), p. 6. 

(2)The investigators of the Office of Farm Management, U. S. D. A. 
use 5 per cent interest for all districts in the United States in calculating 
Jabor income. (a) Thompson, E. H., and others, U. S._D. A., B. P. I., 
Bulle Nos 41>) (Jan, 914): (b)) Lhompson, ©. H., and others, WU. S. D. A., 
Peltoml, Non tiie (july 1914) (ce). Spillman, W.. J. and others; 
ees AS Harm Met) Bul; Not 341 (Jan, 19116); and’ (d@) Connor, L: 
Cr. sD pA aharmevet. Bul INon 582. a(san., 191'8), Note, p. 2). 

(3)The Federal Farm Loan Act of July 17, 1916, provides that in- 
terest rate on farm mortgage loans shall not exceed 6 per cent, nor be 
more than 1 per cence greater than the rate on the last issue of farm loan 
bonds. ‘The presenti rate on farm mortgages under this act is 5% per cent. 

(4)The most common rate of interest at Hyde Park and in the State. 

(5)The estimated average mortgage rate without commission for Utah. 

(6)The estimated average mortgage rate including commissions, Utah. 
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Table XXXVII.—The Farmer’s Pay for Management and Risk or 
Responsibility Taken, Hyde Park, Cache County, Utah, 1914 


Number’ (08 sharmise == 2 ee ee eee 52 
Sapitall Investment (2). Ss 2 ee ee ae $12,307 
Total, TimCOme: ot eee ee ee et ee eee ne $3,183 
Farm sales and increase in inventory other than land. 2,510 
Value of farm products, food and fuel, used in home(2) 411 
Increase in value of land (105 A. at $2.50 per A.) (3) 262 
Totals ‘Subtracting ee Poe pee aa eee aes. sees. Bee eee 2,467 
LU ate oestai(e lear eethe wll \egealksy) 0X0) gh wipe ey ee eS A Le IS ca 204 
Etelipr hires bys emo thm Ole ye alse en ee ees 56 
nelp hired iby: day: or s wleCe = = ee ee ee 116 
Cash expense: for board of hired help. 1a 
Other cash farm “expensess 2. eee eee 495 
Opportunity value ot tanmers Vapor(4) ee _ 600 
Interest onucapitaleat ao sper sent ((5))\en sees enn ee 985 
Farmer’s Pay for Management and Risk or Responsibility 
taken (Total income minus total subtractions) -.....-. 716 


Table XXXIX shows the farm capital, receipts, expenses, farm in- 
come, interest on investment, and labor income of farms of the Hyde 
Park area, Cache County, Utah, 1915. At 5 per cent, interest on the 
average capital invested in the 48 farms is $599 and labor income $589; 
at 5% per cent, interest is $569 and labor income $529; at 8 per cent, 
interest is $959 and labor income $229; at 8.6 per cent, interest is 
91,031 and labor income $157; and at 9 per cent, interest is $1,076 and 
labor income $112. The average of the 10 better-paying farms has a 
labor income of $1,446 with interest at 5 per cent, $1,374 with interest 
at 5% per cent, $1,015 with interest at 8 per cent, $920 when interest 
is 8.6 per cent, and $872 with interest at 9 per cent. The average of 
the 10 poorer-paying farms had a labor income of minus $93 with in- 
terest figured at 5 per cent. 

Table XL shows the labor income of farmers of the Hyde Park area, 
Cache County, Utah, 1916. The labor incomes of the farmers of this 


(1) Average capital investment, 52 farms, $13,642; minus $1,335, 
average value of dwelling, 50 farms. 

(2) Funk, W. C:., U. S. D; A., Farmers’? Bul. No. 635, (Dees 19t4r 
p. 5, gives $64.19 as the average value per person of food and fuel pro- 
duced on the farm and consumed in the farm home on 483 farms in 10 
representative districts of the United States. At Hyde Park the farmers 
use about the average amount of fuel and food items mentioned in this 
bulletin and in addition get their year’s supply of wheat for flour which 
is taken as grist to the mills. The average consumption per person of 
wheat for flour in the United States in 1914 was about 5 bushels. The 
average price of wheat in Utah Dec. 1, 1914, was $0.86. The value of 
wheat used for flour per person was, therefore, 5x$0.86, or $4.30. $4.30 
plus $64.19 equals $68.49 per person in the farm family. There were, 
on the average, 6 persons per family on the farms at Hyde Park, 1914, 
and 6x$68.49 equals $410.84 per family, or in whole numbers, $411. 

(3)1910 U. S. Census shows that in the ten years ending April 15, 
1910, land in Cache County, increased in value $24.93 per acre, from 
$12.92 in 1900 to $37.85 in 1910. This amounts to $2.50 an acre each 
year. It is assumed that land at Hyde Park increased at this same rate. 

(4) Estimated by the farmers. The estimates varied from $200 to 
$1,000. 

(5)The most common rate of interest paid at Hyde Park and else- 
where in Utah. 
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Table XXXVIII.—Business Statement of the Average of 10 Better- 
Paying Farms of the Hyde Park Area, Cache County, Utah, 
1914, Showing Type of Farming and Labor Income 


ee —— 


Farm Capital No. Value 
“TPOAEBIIL GIGI eS) Tuol “WR AOO eee co ceca coe 226 $16,152 
Cattle (including milk cows) --...---..---.-------------------------------- 27 1,225 
TER@ME@E: “anal CONS eee eee oe ean 10 1,204 
SUMS a a ee ee se SS ese een Oe il aa 
TELLYOy SSS ea Re UI a ee rer 6 72 
TE GY OUN TA ep gs re re U7 35 
AV EFeAVCe EVAN TON Tey apes ee en ea ee Se ne enna ee eee ee ene 542 
TESeCTy Ey SW Op ONLY ee a a ee Oe 542 
(CASI sacle stueu eels a eRe ke es eae Se ie be a ee mee eee hee eee a 
TE ayaa TEMS eh OSH Ohne le Se PO en ee Ee einer ree a eee $19,816 
Farm Receipts 
Crops 
SU Ee OYE SI EES ae vB ae Se ee a ee eee eee $ 1,070 
“SASSER, a2" ae NS a co ie i ee eet > an - 908 
12°C BE EDX ETSY. Aes ea aR ee ee ee eee ee 190 
TSUBA? cette ct A aie ae ah er Ee eee 59 
TERED UI SY oFaNy aN La ev ease 0) Keks ee eee en ae Oe ee 16 
Livestock 
1D) Ant ae TON O CLL CUS a meres eine ae a aks sete cod ngs pce aes lense nen anasto las 623 
(Ceeitatel tL) epee rere eae tener ts oe ee aaa eee ee eee meee 399 
VE (OTS YGNSS (SY) ae aS eR eee eee oe 194 
Veal OVE CHU ))” Specie Ses ate eae te eae a a ce oe 116 
Ou Mtaraya EAN CG PSR Lenn ake clr Es Secs eee ute eee eels 64 
Nuiseeblameous RECELDLSi= fo oo ee cee en ee ee ceed 348 
PiCcKeAScamenecedsand Siipphlese. 226s ee 146 
sROGAe Haas erLVe CElD tS ssa eee ee na See to See eee Gy. Zeal aiat 
Farm Expenses : 
APT Gea eas) OTe (023) fg Alte Se te ete ca Sa ie Aes EA oe oh EA oh $ 288 
Wale wotetenmiiby, ab O13). 3-8 non ee Ee 272 
Cash pent and forest. Fesenve. TCeS.....20 2... Ane a. 2k es 127 
MBO SIS) Gece eee ee ee ee eee ee Ree ae Soe iLL Y/ 
Machinery repains sand) depneciation== +=) 33 
Building and fence repairs and depreciation.................... 12 
TNC CCl arene eee ie Pt Sir eh ye te Ee Od Le RE TOT Pe 50 
Horseshoeing and veterinary fees.......---..22------..-..---......- 30 
Breeding fees and SeedS..............--..----- ore Haein pat El Sh cige 58 
Threshing and twine (excludes, toll)... 72 
Miaie bine isnwiO Tika lui; 6 Cte eee Se eee nA EE tan oe Sly ken 6 
MAVEN OSH Ds NERY ae ees OE a ee Se ee ee eee eee aes 24 
MiscellanleOusmaexpenisesmee sere sere see ee a 56 
otal harm HX Pen SCS cae see see ee se ei eo 2 he $ 1,145 
Farm Income (receipts minus expenses) ...__....................... 2,988 
Interest on) total farm capital, (at, 8 per cent):..2..- 1,585 
ILE NOIR Bao enon eee See Ae Se ee Pec eee nn ae nd 1,403 


(1)The receipts from stock are found by subtracting the sum of the 
purchases and what is on hand at the beginning of the year from the 
sum of the sales and that on hand at the close of the year. 

(2) Includes cash expense of boarding hired labor. 

(2)Except that of the operator of the farm. 
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Table XXXIX.—Business Statement of Farms of Hyde Park Area, 
Cache County, Utah, 1915, Showing Type of Farming 


Average of Average of Average 
10 better- 10 least- of all 
paying profitable 48 
farms farms farms 
Farm Capital 
Realestate ty ceo. esate ee Sal 3.916 $10,438 $ 9,471 
Inivestocky te Sk ea iss ee aay Se a a A ey ernae 2,062 1,410 1,629 
ia Chime Ty Ante Cac O.O) Seeee = see eee 489 405 469 
MeCd And SCCUGs..- 5 ee Le eas 376 422 344 
Cash ce) -uS ule, Ao Ve ee em eee eee ane ee 35 des 74 
Total harms Capita lees. eee ee eI AS $12,688 $11,987 
Farm Receipts 
Crops = eee, Salen ates ia Ae Seen s. Rome Fe Zar $ 1,569 $ 958 $ 1,049 
THivies tO CK csi 5: ieee pe oe © See OE eee LOW EA! 336 692 
Miscellaneous receiptss= | = 413 92 Zoe 
Increase in feed and seeds inventory_______. 84 0 13 
TotalSmarmmRece lp tse ae ee ee $ 3,041 $ 1,386 $ 1.937 
Farm Expenses 
Currents farmmexpensesg- = eae eee $ 789 $ 604 $ 693 
Depreciation in mach., bldgs., fences...... 88 121 106 
Decrease in inventory of feed and seeds. 0 120 0 
TotalesHanmesh pense sia: ese aac eee $ 877 $ 845 $ 799 
Farm income (receipts-expenses) _....._..... $ 2,164 $ 541 Sees 
Interest on total farm capital 
(ab VSiiperacent) 22240 Sle’ 9 Sie lO $ 959 
Labom-incomecgs 72.) ae he ae SEOs $ —474 Se 2219 


area are better than the average of the State and perhaps some better 
than the average of the country as a whole. The business is about the 
same each year and tho there are always a few who make very little 
if anything, the profits of the majority are normal. 

Table XLI shows the average, total, and yearly labor income of each of 
32 Hyde Park farmers who cocperated for each of the three years, 1914, 
1915, and 1916. They are separated into three groups, the 10 better- 
paying farms, the 12 medium-profitable farms, and the 10 least-profitable 
farms. It should be noted that in general the farms which have a high- 
average labor income have also a large one for each of the three years 
and those having a low-average have also a small labor income each year. 
There are, however, some farmers whose labor income has varied 
greatly. In these cases special conditions and circumstances have been 
the cause. The following facts from two farm statements illustrate 
this point. 

Farm 2, L-6, was less successful in 1915 because of failure of dry- 
farm wheat. Farm 4, L-2, was not so successful in 1915 on account of 
having only $42 worth of potatoes to sell instead of the $250 worth as 
in 1914, as but one instead of two and a half acres was planted. His 
livestock was not nearly so profitable in 1915 because of misfortune 
with calves, colts, and pigs. And his expenses were $500 ereaterwenne 
increase in expenses was due to a grown son’s help on the farm for a 
longer period, thus lightening the labor of the operator, but increasing 


(1)Real estate includes all land, buildings, fences, drains, etc., at 
their market value at the beginning of the farm year, or January 1, 1915. 
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Table XL.—Business Statement of Farms of Hyde Park Area, 
Cache County, Utah, 1916, Showing Type of Farming 
Average oi Average of Average 
10 better- 10 least- of all 
paying profitable 32 
farms farms farms 
Farm Capital 
Real estate d 
Gael leer te eee ee, ts te $ 9,362 $ 7,114 $ 8,185 
PERIL ayer oe ee a ee Tee 1,148 1,433 1,516 
PRES UOC Kemer ets Sah wien Sot dae ee eS 2,324 1,149 1,534 
AVIS IUUINCT Vets ee he nee Se eo A IE 416 374 395 
CC UMAT Ges UP DITeCS es. = kos ee eae se 509 338 377 
Total atimmOa Ditale 3 ee seo $14,059 $10,408 $12,056 
Farm Receipts 
Crops 
TEXOUNENIOYETSS secs kes See ier ae ener aoe TRS $ 3 $ 4 $ 23 
Grains eng eek. teeth cle ie Fae ae ee 761 197 368 
Ska r= DCCUS ia oe Se ose eS 1,013 Si Ll TG 
Ean Va ee ee ce oe Se no eee 12 1 —= 
QOPnere CROPS! 28:2. eS — — 9 
Livestock 
Deva OCC CS esos nee eerie WS ete ED 642 294 453 
Po wmlinya nO esese Sales = 25 ee 33 34 35 
(CONTHIGS FEC ee ee ee ee 299 Bist 204 
VORSCRS ALCS eee cen AOS bee ee ee 121 60 129 
SINCC DeSales eee terre a Cumeee a eae eee — 3 i 
SANG) SIC eee ee eee ee 49 20 24 
Mice CST ers toss ot eee pope a. eee et ee 331 104 214 
Increase in livestock inventory....-....-..--._.- 287 —- — 
Increase in feed and supplies...__._.......-..--- 224 —- 38 
MOtUee MAT Mg EVCCOCMD tS ates 2. ee, 2-35. saan Soros S$. iL 4iat $ 2°29 
Farm Expenses 
Blacksmith and machine work............--.--- $ 57 $ 55 $ 51 
Na ltnitevol “Tkail ovove’ 28 23) Sates pe See Seen a Ene ae ean i 118 110 aay 
Mach., bldg., and fence material_.__.. Sil 46 43 
Ged gad Cu SeGU Sie. 24 sateen Soe ot 132 31 85 
Heese arentsae and staxes=- 2 22.0. a 181 151 153 
OtHCT OXPENSeSpa 2. sot eS et eet 128 55 72 
iesvestocks purchased). 8 222.2 eee 68 46 55 
Decrease in livestock inventory..--.-.....-.... — 187 46 
Decrease in machinery inventory....--.----- 46 1 11 
Decrease in feed and supplies.-............... $ —— 42 = 
Decrease in land and buildings..._.......... 44 26 35 
Valie vor. tamiilys Japon oe eis i 15s 130 87 
Rotale Harm bx penses:29 2 2252 ee $ 920 $ 880 $ 765 
Farm income (Receipts-Expenses) __.....-.. 2,885 531 L,526 
Interest on Total Farm Capital 
(aie Se perm, Cen )ej:< = te ee BP Seer, me bts 833 964 
A OTA NE OMNES. Lote = Ol eens Se 8 ee 1,760 —302 562 


the expense for unpaid family labor, and to the fact that $272 worth of 
hay was purchased because of the unusually cold winter making more 
feed necessary, the drought in July and August ‘burning up” the ranges, 
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Table XLI.—Labor Incomes(1) of 32 Farmers, Hyde Park, 
Cache County, Utah, 1914, 1915, and 1916 


Farm Labor Income 
Order Number Average Total 1914 OMS 1916 
il B-3 $3,419 $10,257 $1,949 $2,435 $5,873 
2 L-6 2,831 8,494 Ae Oad 345 3,872 
3 P-2 185i 5,570 isn 1,629 2,640 
4 L-2 155159 4,678 2,226 “15 191510 1,502 
5 W-2 1,487 4,462 1,306 1,703 1,453 
6 H-2 eG 3,827 1,840 1,172 815 
7 L-1 1,267 3,801 1,395 1,185 iL 7AP ya 
8 C-1 1,169 3,506 1,004 a La WA} 1,379 
9. L-3 1,084 3,251 1,644 1,043 564 
10. S-3 1,083 3,248 1 LLG 794 
Total ROB 51,094 18,229 12,752 20,113 
Average 1,703 5,109 1,823 1,275 2,011 
Ave pNeall O27 3,080 tite 154 1,154 
i) W-1 988 2,963 1,537 1,126 301 
31.83) N-1 942 2,826 947 1,022 857 
tas J-1 928 2,783 928 251 1,504 
Uf S-4 841 2,524 850 659 1,015 
16. R-1 787 2,360 1,425 643 292 
WZ. S-5 (33 2,319 889 468 962 
Ble K-2 TG 2,196 1,065 399 7132 
19. K-1 681 2,043 1,166 883 —6 
2 D-1 622 1,865 768 698 399 
ele G-1 613 1,839 654 437 748 
ioe B-2 557 1,672 1,039 296 sahTl 
Total 9,491 28,470 13,040 7,036 8,395 
Average 791 Drone, 1,087 SSG ae 700 
23! W-5 514 1,543 775 738 30 
24 R-2 492 1,476 708 299 469 
25. H-3 419 IL PAS Yl 843 210 204 
26. H-1 418 1 PAiB} 484 bo (aly 
A Tbe C-3 207 620 483 104 33 
Pose L-4 153 459 - 58 out 190 
29. P-1 67 202 63 - 50 189 
3 C-4 = A) =. 121 86 -153 - 54 
Bal S-2 - 105 =- 315 156 -130 -341 
Se F-1 - 222 - 666 2 -237 -431 
Total 1,903 5,708 3,542 1,165 1,001 
Average 190 571 354 116 100 
Grand Total 28,426 85,272 34,811 20,953 29,509 
Grand Average 888 2,665 1,088 655 922 


and to the fact that he raised but 46 tons of hay instead of 54 as in 
1914, due to fewer acres planted. 
The variations in labor income from year to year on an individual 


(1)5 per cent interest on investment was subtracted in calculating 
labor income. 
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farm result from the various causes which affect farm profits on differ- 
ent farms, because each year, in a measure, presents an entirely new set 
or combination of conditions which the farmer has to meet and over a 
great many of these factors he has no control whatever. 


The landlords, who rented out their land to farmers that wanted it 
to work with their own farms, received on the average between 6 and 7 
per cent net return on the investment. The owner usually pays the 
taxes on rented land, which average about 0.8 per cent at Hyde Park 
for both land and water, and these with all other expenses have been 
deducted. The percentage which the net rent forms of the total invest- 
ment varied from 3 to 18. 


With land values increasing as they have in the past, at the rate of 
about $2.50 per acre annually, and an annual income of 6 to 7 per cent 
on the investment, owning Hyde Park farm land has been profitable. 
Men would buy farm land in preference to loaning their money on farm 
mortgages if interest rates were considerably higher than 8 per cent 
because of the rise in land value and the rent they are able to get from 
its use in farming. 


Table XLII shows the labor income(1) of Utah farmers for the year 
1909 as calculated from the 1910 U. S. Census. Using 0.5 per cent as 
the tax rate and 5 per cent interest the labor income was $322. Using 
0.6 per cent as the tax rate and 5 per cent interest the labor income was 
$313. Using 0.8(2) per cent tax rate and 8 per cent interest labor income 
was $88. With interest at 8.6 per cent, labor income was $47, and with 
interest at 9 per cent, labor income was $19. 


In calculating this labor income no credit or debit was made for in- 
crease or decrease in the value of farm land. This increase or decrease 
is an important factor in the farmer’s income. The 1910 U. S. Census 
shows that in the decade 1900 to 1910 farm land in Utah increased in- 
value at the rate of 11.625 per cent compounded annually on the 1900 
value(?). In Minnesota farm land increased at the rate of 5.6 per cent 
compounded annually on the 1900 value(4). In the United States as a 
whole, it increased at the rate of 5.621 per cent compounded annually. 
The average increase in the value of an acre of land each year for the 
decade 1900 to 1910 was in Utah, $1.95; in Minnesota, $1.55; and in 
the United States as a whole, $1.68. The average labor income of farm- 
ers of the United States as a whole for the year 1909 was $318(5). 
Taxes were figured at 0.6 per cent and interest at 5 per cent. Using 
9.5 per cent as tax rate and 5 per cent interest the average labor income 
of Minnesota farmers for the same year was $330(6). 


(1) Method of calculation is that used by W. J. Spillman in U. S. D. A. 
BaP aie Cin NO. Lace (ily. 93) sand bye HW. Peck in’ Minn. Harm 
Management Service Notes, Cir. No. 2, (March, 1914). Includes unpaid 
family labor and all the farm furnishes towards the family living except 
milk. Does not include income from outside sources; and the amount 
paid for livestock bought must be deducted. | 

(2)Third An. Rpt., Utah Bur. Immig. Lab. and Stat., (1917), p. 350, 
shows that the State and State School tax levy was 8 mills in 1909. The 
“average taxes paid by the 10 better-paying farms in each of 6 areas in 
1914 was 8.2 mills on each dollar invested in the farm business. 

(3) Brossard, E. B., Utah Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 160, (Sept., 1917). 

(+) Boss, A., and Benton, A. H., and Cavert, W. M., Minn. Exp. Sta. 
BuleNone 00. 1¢Oct.. 97, )). 

@)spillman Wels Weiss. AL BaP. te (Cir Nosdo2 ((Giuily. 1 903)):. 

(6)Peck, F. W., Minn. Farm Mgt. Service Notes, Cir. No. 2, (March, 
1914). 
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Table XLiI.—Labor Income of Utah Farmers, 1909 
(1910 Census Report) 


; Item Total Per farm 
MinbertoRtanmns es eee 21,676 156.7(4) 
Improved land (acres)-.--.--- a we BN Toe 1,869,210 63.1 
Total Warm: imives tment se ese seen eee es $150,795,201 $6,957 

URE 00 eee the oi a ee WL ea ae OL ae eB 99,482,164 4,590 
Sub Git es 2 Se eee 2 sl ae 18,063,168 833 
Mia @ Nin G Tyee sa eee ees a ae Eee ee 4,468,178 206 
TeVESEOC Key ee. eee eee een eee een ee 28,781,691 1328 
Receipts 
Dairy products (excluding milk and 
cream used at home on the farm)......$ 2,067,534 $ 95 
Poultry “and eses: produced. = 2 1,259,267 58 
Honey and wax produced...__..-.......-.2_- Last 495-76: 4 
Woolsand= mohair produced s sss 1S OTe 2 2a 87 
Aim all Ss Olives ao eee eens eh re ey 5,899,382 272 
ZAVIMalss SlamenbeneGs tee. eee 756,854 35 
Notal value of alll crops. $18,484,615 $853 ; 
Corniwe: o2"— » 1345396 $3) 56 
Oats eee cee 1,671,065 ia 
Barley= == 472,816 22 
ELanypeecett at ses 7,429,901 343 
Total value of feed crops_.-_--- $ 9,708,178 $448 
Receipts from sale of feed 
CROPS ser ew U4 ee, tee ae 1,336,199 62 
Net value of crops fed.......... $ 8,371,979 $386 
Net value of crops...... la ones BRS 10,112,636 467 
Total gross farm income $22,066,658 $1,018 
Expenses 
1 Eyf2)] 010) Cees ee cee ee A RRMMS SONU. = REMPsn DC e Rec oe $ 2,863,709 $2 hee 
Rent and hoard turnisheds—.)- = ses 306,208 14 
Hlertilizerk 2220-2 lieve, ot Beate ee ee eee 20,037 1 
DEN eX 2) 0 eae eee en eee me eee ty YESS OE A pete 727,409 34 
Maintenance of buildings (at 5% per cent 
Of Values. 2. 2 a eee 993,474 46 
Maintenance of machinery and _ imple- 
ments (20 per cent Of value)............ 893,636 41 
Taxes m(Oss.. DEReCent its ee ee Pee 1,206,362 56 
Kl Po) 1) Pee dees Oe OEP AB 92 Lb ee $ 7,040,805 Sy oad. 
Miscellaneous expenses (15 per cent 
of sOther expenses): oe ee 1,056,121 49 
Total’ HarmiyE xp enseg eee $ 8,096,926 $ 373 
Summary 
MNotal gross “tarm sincome.. ==) ee $22,066,658 $1,018 
Total’ farm: (expenSeseee esses as ee ees ee 8,096,926 alte 
INGA MAH coal ThalconanG es ee $13,969,732 $ 645 
Jnterest on investment (at 8 per cent) ____. 12,063,616 ian 
Labor sancom esses = a ee $ 1,906,116 $ 88 


——————————————— eee 
(1) Average Total acres per farm. 
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Summary.—Special mention should be made of some of the princi- 
pal points concerning the type of farming at Hyde Park. The combina- 
tions of enterprises are the result of the “survival of the fittest’ in the 
competition 6f enterprises for a place in the farm business. The number 
of livestock in the area is increasing but its increase depends largely 
upon the development of the farm pastures and the improvement of the 
ranges and of necessity is gradual. The climate, soil, and topography 
limit the use of much land in this area to the grazing of livestock. The 
farm business of the area is diversified and fairly well balanced when 
all of the farm, family, and labor conditions are taken into considera- 
tion. The size of farm business is not great, but it is based upon the 


farm family as the unit of organization, and seems in most cases to be 
fairly well adapted to the conditions. The farm machinery and build- 
ings are similar to those found on farms elsewhere in the country. One 
distinctive feature, which has a decided effect upon the type of farming, 
is the location of the farm buildings and the farm family in town in- 
stead of on the farms. 

The administration of the National Forests by the Federal Govern- 
mnent limits the use of the range to land-owning farmers and establishes 
priority of rights on the ranges and protection for these rights and thus 
influences the type of farming practised on some farms. The National 
Forests and range-stock farming are closely correlated. 

The population and the character of the individual persons have 
affected the type of farming at Hyde Park by limiting markets for some 
farm products, establishing markets for others, and by determining the 
abilities and training of farmers to produce successfully the crops and 
livestock wanted. The farmer and his family do most of the farm work. 
The families are large and the children contribute considerably to the 
family income by milking cows and working in the sugar-beets. The 
sugar-beet enterprise was made possible by the establishment of Sugar 
Factories. 

No tenant farms are included in this investigation. Some owners 
rent additional land. The percentage of tenancy is low in Cache County 
and Utah because (1) it is a relatively new country and until recently 
it was easy for one to become an owner and thus take advantage of the 
rise in the value of land; (2) the natural sentiment of the people is 
against tenancy and in favor of owning their own homes and husinesses, 
for religious and social as well as economic reasons; and (3) the type 
of farming practised ard range and water conditions all tend to make it 
desirable to own all or a large part of the farm land one operates. Even 
tho land values are based upon the productivity of the land, the farmer 
on a given farm. must select such farm enterprises as will be profitable 
on his land, and thus on the individual farm, land values determine to 
some extent the type of farming. 

The irrigation water available, the ownership and operation of irri- 
gation canals, the duty of water, the amount of water required by crops, 
and the proper times of applications on the various crops are all factors 
influencing the type of farming at Hyde Park. 

The farm credit institutions and the available money for farm opera~ 
tions undoubtedly are important factors influencing type of farming in 
individual cases, but with the operation of the Federal Land Bank some 
of the credit needs of these farmers may be met. 


All the foregoing factors and many others influence the type of farm- 
ing and thus farm profits. At Hyde Park, profits are not phenominally 
high nor discouragingly low. On the average they allow a good living 
for the farm family and in addition farmers are “setting ahead.” 
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BEAVER, -BEAVER COUNTY, UTAH 


The seven remaining areas are treated briefly, and each compared 
with Hyde Park. Some outstanding points of difference and similarity 
are noted. U 

The city of Beaver is situated about 300 miles west of south of 
Hyde Park. It is in the eastern part of the southeast quarter of Beaver 
County, in township 29 south, and range 7 west of Salt Lake Meridian. 

The elevation at Beaver is 6000 feet or about 1500 feet higher than 
Hyde Park. 


Table XLIII.—Tenure and Use of Farm Land per Farm, 50 Farms, 
Beaver, Beaver County, Utah, 1914 


Average Acres(1) | Average Acres(1) 
Item Farms 50 | Karms 
Reporting Farms Reporting 

EM arimnie Atenas 50 179 | 185 
Owned by Operator | 48 174 | 123 
Cash-rented Land_. 4 3 | 34 
Share-rented Land-. 5 3 | 25 
Crops 50 67 | 67 
Pasture 2 esate 44 27 sal 
Summer Fallow....-. | 2 0 5 
Farmstead and Waste 48 12 | ily 
Wane wiltivated: 2 ss. | 16 71 | 222 
Irrigated Land ~ 

Gardens. 12 0 | 1 
Carrots s=- 2 0 0 
Gorn for Grains iat 0 2 
Corn for Silage.....- 2 0 | 2 
IPOUALOCSies = 38 1 1 
Spring Wheat-___.-.-..- 36 5 7 
Winter Wheat......--.- 2 0 7 
VB eee ee ee ae 2 0 | 7 
Oa ES nee ee Bee 33 7 | 10 
Banleys sewers fe 23. 20 et 4 
Od talaiye: Ss 9 2 10 
Mea years Caen eee ee at 18 5 14 
NV Ail dione aye <2 = oe | 18 1bat 30 
A Palital cos ee as eas 49 33 33 
Oats: and> Peas. 4 i 8 
Peas. 252. ee eee 2 | 0 il 
Cabhbasen= == = ] 2 1 14 
IBGCUG Ree rae ee tha Na 2 0 alt 
Apples, not Bearing 2 0 1 
Apples, Bearing_______- i 0 0 
Beans and Alfalfa_. il | alt 29 
RLWIMS 9 Shoe ene 1 | 0 0 
Berries = 25 eee | 1 0 0 


Table XLIII shows the tenure and use of farm land at Beaver in 
{914. On the average there were 179 acres to the farm, of which about 
1.74 acres were operated by the owners, 3 acres cash rented, and 3 acres 
share rented by the operator. About 69 acres were in crops, 27 acres 
were in pasture, 71 acres were uncultivated, and 12 acres were in the _ 
farmstead, roads, lanes, ditches, and other waste land. There was no 
land dry-farmed in this area in 1914. 


(1) Areas are given to the nearest acre. 
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Based on acreage, alfalfa was the main crop occupying 33 acres. 
Wild hay occupied 11 acres and other hay 5 acres, and oat hay 2 acres, 
or a total including alfalfa of 51 acres in hay, or 75 per cent of the 
total area in crops. Other crops and acreages grown are: oats, 7; spring 
wheat, 5; barley, 2; potatoes, 1; oats and peas, 1; cabbage, 1; and fruit 
and other vegetables, 1. The significant fact about the crops grown is 
the large acreage in hay. This hay is grown largely for feed for livestock. 
Dates of farm crop operations are shown in Table XXXVII in Appendix. 


Table III in Appendix shows the capital, receipts, expenses, and labor 
income of the average of°10 better-paying farms. It shows livestock and 
stock products to be the main sources of income. 


However, some hay, grain, a few potatoes, and a little fruit are sold. 
The- crops sold are consumed locally. Some feed, $47 worth, was bought 
locaily, and cash rent and Forest Reserve fees amounted to $18. Ex- 
penses for hired labor were $600, and for unpaid family labor $96, or a 
total labor expense ‘of about $696 besides that of the operator of the 
farm. 


The two main sources of income on the average farm as well as on 
the average orf the ten better-paying farms were cattle and sheep as 
shown in Table iV in Appendix. The better-paying farms had a larger 
business anc their livestock was more productive in proportion to feed 
fed. Man and horse labor were both more efficient on the better-paying 
farms than on the average farm. 


Tables V, VI, and VII in Appendix show the same facts about the 
type of farming in this area for the years 1915 and 1916 as was shown 
extant in 1914. However, the labor income of the farmers was greater, 
on the average, in 1915 than 1914 and greater in 1916 than 1915. The 
average labor income on all 44 farms in 1916 was $711. The average of 
the ten least-profitable farms was minus $613, and of the ten most- 
profitable farms it was $2537. 

The farm business at Beaver is well diversified. Cattle, sheep, dairy- 
ing, and feed and a surplus of hay, grain, and potatoes as cash crops 
make a fairly well balanced business. During the winter months, how- 
ever, many farmers’ sons spend too much of their time in town playing 
pool, ete., instead of at productive farm labor. 


The Beaver farms are larger than the Hyde Park farms but the type 
of farming is more extensive at Beaver. At Hyde Park there are more 
acres of intensive crops and more dairy cows and fewer acres of hay and 
fewer range cattle and sheep. 


The average value of farm machinery on each farm is greater at 
Beaver than at Hyde Park. This is another reason for the fewer men 
and horses in proportion to acres of crops and number of animal units 
at Beaver than at Hyde Park. 


The value of farm buildings is slightly less at Beaver than at 
Hyde Park due in part, to warmer climate, more recent settlement, and 
fewer dairy cows. 

The average crop-growing season is 25 days shorter than at Hyde 
Park. The mean annual temperature is 48.5 degrees F. or about 1 de- 
gree higher than for Hyde Park. The temperature is warmer in summer 
and not so cold in winter at Beaver. The annual precipitation is only 
ahout 13 inches at Beaver. All the crops are irrigated. 


The Beaver farm-land begins at the base of the mountains on the 
east and south and extends out west and north to the hottom of the 
valley, where seepage and excess irrigation water has resulted in. some 
of the low-lying land becoming too wet to be utilizéd in its present con- 
dition, for other purposes than permanent meadow or pasture. The 
jand is practically level but slopes gently towards the bottom valley- 
land from the bench land. 
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This land is in the Great Interior Soil Province(1). (See Fig. 15). 
The soil has the characteristics of arid soils in general(2). 

The Fillmore National Forest is easily accessible to the cattle and 
sheep of the Beaver farmers(?). The Millard Desert affords winter 
sheep-range near at hand. However, these ranges are now stocked to 
their capacity, and must be handled more carefully or they will not 
even maintain their present carrying capacity. 

The population of the city of Beaver was 1899 in 1910(4). A large 
proportion of those persons in the population who were born in the 
United States came from other parts of Utah, and other western and 
middle western states, to Beaver. The foreign-born population is largely 
from northern Europe and Great Britain. Practically the same situation 
prevails here as was found at Hyde Park. 

The average number in the farm families on the farms at Beaver in 
1914 was_.5.4. Of these 2 were less than 16 years old and 3.4 over 16 
years of age. 

The average number of men employed per farm was 1.4. That 
is the operator’s full time and the equivalent of 0.4 of a year of other 
man labor performed either by other members of the farm family or by 
hired help. This is two and one-half months less man labor than was 
utilized at Hyde Park. 


Table XLIV.—Size of Family and Number of Cows Kept, 
Beaver, Beaver County, Utah, 1914 


; mn 
= 8 » © & 2 2 3 iS) 
=| mA Cg 3 al | tant 
= SS 2 3° wo Sas © =| 
oe eed eee E., Meme er mpi | 
HH a om Zz o bo = ® = oe a1 
Og -_ < =) So ra 
& ol m ra 
= Ow Oo nm ~ Oo or oat 
Qe 20 wo os m 0 2: o § 
Se = a 5 bo & a g & ap 
D = 3 2 SS oe 5 s 
EBB Boa) Beco 
| < oe < 
Albans =| 48 | ey Pad a eee, Sebel 45% | ORL 
Small | Gs 3 Say || ere 2.6 16 8.8 
Medinmiye=-s—— | DB Soi || mealies | 3.5 13 9.0 
harper 2 Tee (Olea ee 5 4.3 | 1k | OE 


The cows shown in Table XLIV are in most cases just common grade 
shorthorn cows. Many of them were range cows that were milked only 
a few months. It was impossible from the records taken to get ac- 
curately the average number of cows milked on each farm for the year 
or 12 month basis. Records of the two largest range cattle operators, 
cne reporting 96 cows and one 80 cows were omitted from the table be- 
cause it was so evident that their cows were not all milked even for a 


(1)Whitney, Milton, U. S. D. A., Bu. of Soils Bul. No. 55, (1919), 
pp. 83, 89-91, and 169-188, and soil map of U.S. accompanying it. 

(2)Coffey, George Nelson, U. S. D. A., Bu. of Soils Bul. No. 85, (1912), 
pp. 38-41. 

(3)See Fig. 17. 

(4)Thirteenth U. S. Census. 

(5)The Small Farm Families had from 1 to 4.9 members, the Medium 
Farm families had from 5 to 6.9 members, and the Large Farm Fam- 
ilies included those having from 7 to 9 persons each. : 
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few weeks out of the year. Nevertheless the table shows correlation be- 
tween the size of farm family and number of cows kept for breeding 
and milk purposes. 

In 1914 there were on the average 46 productive animal units per 
man and 46 crop-acres per man. This seems to show that man labor 
was unusually efficient with stock and crops. But as before stated this 
is largely due to extensive use of ranges for stock, and growing crops 
requiring but little man labor. It is also due in part to growing crops 
that permit of the use of machinery for most of the operations. There 
were 16 crop-acres per work horse here and only 14 at Hyde Park. The 
reasons for this apparent horse efficiency are the same as those stated 
above for man labor efficiency. 


Beaver City is 32 miles from Milford, the nearest railway station, 
but there are good dirt-roads the year round. The main auto highway 
between Salt Lake City and Los Angeles, called the Arrowhead Trail, 
yasses thru Beaver. 


The greater part of the farm products are marketed or fed on the 
farm. - Livestock, however, are driven to the railroad and shipped to 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake, Ogden, Kansas City, Omaha, or Chicago. Eggs 
and farm made butter are sold to general merchandise stores at Beaver 
and are taken by them in auto-trucks to Milford for shipment to Salt 
Lake and elsewhere. Some eggs and butter are sold in the mining camps 
near Beaver. Some cream is sold in Beaver and some in the mining 
camps. Th few surplus potatoes are shipped via Milford. The distance 
from the individual farms to Beaver Post Office varies from one-eighth 
to four miles so none of them are a great distance from a local market. 


Of the 50 farms investigated in 1914, 48 reported all or a part of 
the land operated as being owned by the operator, 4 reported some land 
cash-rented, and 5 reported some land share-rented. The average area 
per farm of the owned land was 174 acres and about 38 acres cash and 
3 acres share rented, or 179 acres in the total farm area. The 4 farms 
reporting land rented for cash rented an average of 34 acres per farm 
or 136 acres in all. The 5 farms reporting land rented on shares rented 
125 acres in all or 25 acres per. farm. 

The Thirteenth U. S. Census reports 319 farms in Beaver County 
having an average of 144.2 acres each. Of these farms 285 or 89.3 per 
cent were reported as operated by the owners, 28 by share tenants, 3 
cash tenants, 2 managers, and 1 not specified. 

The average value of land and buildings per acre was $43 in 1915. 
The average amount invested in real estate was $8,174 and the working 
capital was $4,471 on the average of 40 farms. Table XXIII shows that 
the value of Hyde Park land and buildings per acre was $106, or about 
2% times as much as at Beaver. The low price of land and extensive 
farming go together. The high value of land is a result of the greater 
profitableness of the more intensive type of farming. Farmers cannot 
afford to do extensive farming on high priced land. 

The facts given concerning water-tenure, water-rights, canal owner- 
ship and operatioin, and duty of water at Hyde Park also apply generally 
-to Beaver. The irrigation practices are also similar in the two places. 

Only 7 farms out of 50 investigated reported mortgages. The inter- 
est rates paid varied from 5 to 9 per cent. One farmer paid 5 per cent, 
2 paid 6 per cent, 1 paid 7 per cent, 1 paid 8 per cent, and 2 paid 9 
per cent interest on the money obtained by mortgaging. This is an 
average of 7.14 per cent interest paid by these farmers. Using 7.14 per 
cent as interest rate and the average labor income of the 50 farmers in 
1914 was $92. Using 5 per cent interest the labor income was $396, 
using 5.5 per cent, labor income was $325, using 8.6 per cent, labor in- 
come was minus $114, and using 9 per cent labor income was minus 
$170. The labor income was greater in 1915 than in 1914, and greater 
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in’ 1916 than in 1915 as shown by Tables Ill, IV, V; Vi, and Vil ing 
Appendix. This was due largely to increase in prices of farm products. | 

In 1916 the average labor income of the farmers of this area was . 
greater than the average labor income of the farmers of the Hyde Park | 
area. This variation in labor income was undoubtedly due largely to 
the changes in the relative prices of farm products and to the variation 
in the successes and the failures in each area of the various crop and | 
stock enterprises. 

The type of farming at Beaver is more extensive than at Hyde Park 
largely because of climate, soil, markets, National Forest ranges and 
winter ranges, and competing farm enterprises. Livestock, cattle and 
sheep, are the principle enterprises because of distance to market and 
low cost of livestock production. Alfalfa and other hay are the principal 
crops grown because of cattle and some sheep requiring winter feed. 
Other crops grown here are not important. 


MONROE, SEVIER COUNTY, UTAH 


Monroe is in Sevier County, three miles from Elsinore, the nearest 
railway station. Elsinore is on the Marysvale Branch of the Denver and 
Rio Grande, or Rio Grande Western Railroad. 

Monroe had a population of 1227 in 1910. Here as at Hyde Park 
and Beaver most of the farm families live in town. 

The elevation at Monroe is 5380 feet above mean sea level or about 
900 feet higher than at Hyde Park. i 

In spite of the fact that Monroe is more than 200 miles farther south 
than. Hyde Park the average length of the growing season is 110 days, 
or 40 days less and two weeks later than at Hyde Park. The mean an- 
nual temperature is 48° F. or 0.5° F. less than for Beaver and about 
0.49 F. greater than for Hyde Park. The average annual precipitation 
is 8.34 inches, only 3.84 inches of which fall from April 1 to September 
30. On this account dry-farming is not practised. All crops are irri- 
gated. The average date of last killing frost in spring is May 28, as 
compared with May 10 at Hyde Park. 

This area is in the Great Interior Basin Soil Province. (See Fig. 
15). A soil survey has been made in the Sevier Valley, the report of 
which gives a detailed description of the soils of this area(‘1). 

The irrigation canals are owned and operated by the farmers who use 
the water. As in each of the areas already discussed there is here also 
some low wet meadow and pasture land due to over irrigation and seep- 
age water. - 

There is a sugar factory at Austin which is three miles north ‘of 
Monroe. This factory makes it possible for Monroe farmers to grow 
sugar-beets. A cooperative cheese factory is situated at Monroe so that 
dairying is also developing here. One of the main auto roads of the 
State running north and south passes thru town. The wagon roads are 
usually in good condition. The distance from the farm to market for 
the most important product varies from one-half to seven miles. 

Monroe is not as handicapped as Beaver respecting markets, nor is it 
quite as well situated as Hyde Park. But as with Beaver the main farm 
enterprises here are sheep and cattle because of the distance to any 
large market and the low cost of livestock feed. The special feature of 
this area is the raising of February lambs for the early Los Angeles 
market. (See Tables VIII to XII in Appendix). Los Angeles buyers 
are on the ground at selling time and usually pay fair prices for these 
early lambs. 

Table XLV shows that at Monroe as at Hyde Park there is a direct 


(1)Gardner, F. D., and Jensen, C. A., U. S. D. A., Bu. of Soils, Field 
Operations, (1900). 
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Table XLV.—-Size of Family, Acres Sugar-beets Raised, and 
Cows Milked, Monroe, Sevier County, Utah, 1914 
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correlation between the number in the farm family, the number of acres 
of sugar-beets raised, and the number of cows milked. 


Table XLVI.—Tenure and Use of Farm Land per Farm, 66 Farms, 
Monroe, Sevier County, Utah, 1914 


Average Acres(-) 


Farms Average Acres (2) 


Item Reporting 66 Farms eae 
iam Aut@ Aesceee 2s obo ol -. 66 64 64 
Owned by Operator 66 58 58 
Cash-Rented Land 12 4 23 
Share-rented Land_. a 2 wy 
Crack a eee eee 65 47 48 
MAISHUIGhy See te- ee ek 26 7 18 
Summer Fallow-.-- 4 1 10 
Farmstead & Waste 62 6 6 
Uneultivated ----.-.- et 2 D2 
Irrigated Crops....--.- 66 46 — 
Gorne tor Grains = 6 0 afl 
Spring Wheat..---- 52 6 7 
OLA TOCS ie 41 il al 
sctnl @iygeee teeter ee a 2 0 5 
(ORIG Shee ees Seeeenees Bil 4 6 
aye ee BE ee ee 2 ii il TL 
\AVAIG | 18 In gs ee eee 0 : 0 0 
PAM Rieiials pessoas Oe -62 28 30 
Sugar-peets -— == 55 6 8 
IP @RVELNGS Mea eee 1 0 0 
Apples, not Bearing 1 0 0 
Apples, Bearing __- 9 0 i 
@herniesieo eee 2. | if 0 2 
Onionses 2s Wile) | 1 0 1 
Gardens. = eee | 7 0 al 
BS CaM Steet ase td 1 0 1 
TRIG. sees Se 1 0 1 


(1)The Small Farm Families had from 2 to 5.9 members, the Me- 
dium Farm Families had from 6 to 7.9 members, and the Large Farm 
Families included those having from 8 to 13 persons each. 

(2) Areas are given to the nearest acre. 
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The most important sales are sheep and cattle. Sheep is by far the 
most important source of income. The reasons for the comparative im- 
portance of the sheep industry here are the isolation from large markets 
for cash crops and the convenience to summer range on the Fishlake 
and Fillmore National Forests and, winter range on the Millard and 
Beaver County Deserts which make possible a low cost of production. 
Dairying and sugar-beet raising are becoming more important as markets 
for cheese are found that permit payment of sufficiently high prices for 
milk, and as prices for sugar-beets raise in proportion to the cost of 
production. 

Based on acreage, the crops grown rank as follows: (1) alfalfa 1585 
acres, (2) sugar-beets 403 acres, (3) spring wheat 329 acres, (4) oats 
267 acres, (5) timothy and other hay 103 acres, (6) potatoes 51 acres, 
(7) rye 7 acres, (8) corn 3 acres, and (9) barley 2 acres. More than 
61 per cent of the land was growing hay most of which was alfalfa. 
Sugar-beets and some wheat were grown: as cash crops. Oats, rye, and 
harley were grown for feed. The potatoes and corn were grown for 
home use and to supply the local market. 

The average labor income of the Monroe farmers in 1914 was $516 
with interest charged at 5 per cent, $363 with interest at 5.5 per cent, 
$132 with interest at 8.6 per cent, and $89 with interest figured at <9 
per cent. 

In 1914 these farms were less profitable than those at Hyde Park and 
more profitable than those at Beaver. In 1915 and 1916 however, these 
farms were more profitable than either those at Hyde Park or those at 
Beaver. This variation in profitableness is undoubtedly due to variation 
in the success of producing crops and stock and also to the variations in 
the market prices of the farm products. The high prices of wool and 
meat have made the war years very profitable for the Monroe farmers. 


SANDY, SALT LAKE COUNTY, UTAH 


Sandy is about 20 miles south of Salt Lake City. In 1910 it had a 
population of 1037. Draper is south of Sandy. The farm business 
records treated in this area were taken in the townships of Sandy, Draper, 
Midvale, Jordan, and West Jordan. 

The elevation at Sandy is 4366 feet above mean sea level. 

The normal annual precipitation is 16 inches, 7 of which fall in the 
crop-growing season. There are 89 days with 0.01 inch or more pre- 
cipitation and the mean annual temperature is 51.49 F. The number of 
rainy days, the amount of precipitation, and the mean annual tempera- 
ture are higher than for any other of the 8 areas in this study. As at 
Hyde Park, dry-farming is also practised here on land for which there 
is no irrigation water and on that which is poorly situated with reference 
‘to the water, provided the soil is of a character to produce profitable 
crops. The average growing season is 183 days, or is more than 30 days 
longer than in any other of the 8 areas. The average date of last killing- 
frost in the spring is April 19. 

This area is in the Great Interior Basin Soil Province. There has 
been a detailed soil survey made in this valley(1) but not all of this area 
was included in that survey. However, typical soils are described and 
are suggestive. The soil types identified are Jordan sandy loam, Bing- 
ham gravelly loam, Jordan loam, Jordan clay and clay loam, Jordan 
meadows, Jordan sand, Bingham stony loam, and Salt Lake sand. The 
farmers described the soils as clay, adobe clay, clay loam, sandy, sandy 
loam, clayey sandy loam, and black sandy loam. At Sandy the soil is 
predominantly sandy and sandy loam. Near the mountains it is coarser 


(1)Gardner, F. D., and Stewart, John, U. S. D. A., Bu. of Soils, Field 
Operations, (1899). 
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Table XLVII.—Tenure and Use of Farm Land per Farm, 72 Farms, 
Sandy, Salt Lake County, Utah, 1914 


Farms . | Average Acres(1) lie voreee eee a) 
Item Reporting 72 Farms Farms 
| | Reporting 
Farm Area.........--------- 2 105 105 
Owned by Operator 70 85 | 88 
Cash-rented Land. 1 7 38 
Share-rented Land.. be 11 66 
feropst es eee 12 | .56 56 
Pasture (woods)-. ial 21 139 
Pasture 
(perm. tillable) ---- 38 4 | 8 
Pasture 
(not tillable) -..-.-.. 25 8 23 
Summer Fallow_.... 9 6 46 
Farmstead & Waste-~ 72 6 6 
Uncultivated -.-.-..... 2 3 94 
Dry-farm Land..-.-.- 38 16 a 
Winter Wheat...__-.. 12 9 51 
IBYEWEIEN YS tes eee ee mee setae ii if 5 
Summer Fallow___- 9 6 46 
Irrigated Crop-land 72 48 pas 
Worse ead ote. 2: 44 3 a 
Potatoes. 2-.----- 68 3 3 
Spring Wheat....--- 56 7 9 
(CURES eee eee 61 als! 13 
Eleaygue eee 21 2 7 
Timothy and Clover 12 2 2 
SNe) hit ie ee 61 14 17 
Sugar-beets .....--.-... 31 33 7 
Squwasie 1.5... 6 0 1 
Paine elen, so \ st. 4 0 1 
Omiouswe =. 6 0 0 
Apples, not Bearing 14 1 3 
Apples, Bearing-..-- 33 if 2 
(GlareGlein (2, eae ees 20 0 1 
Berries eee 12 0 D) 
PAWOTAC OUSe eae: 5 0 i 
Reaches) awe 10 0 D) 
MomavOese 22 21 il 2 
WSK G als h> eee eae ae ae 6 0 1 
Caro tsme = ee 3 0 1 
IRIS EIG Ba a ee ra 0 2 


until at the base coarse gravel is found. When irrigated and well 
drained these soils are very fertile as evidenced by the crop yields. Some 
of the land is low and wet and crop yields are low on such fields. 

Table XLVIII shows a direct correlation between the number in the 
farm families on the farm and the number of cows milked but does not 
show such correlation between size of family and number of acres of 
sugar-beets per farm. 

One reason there is not much correlation here between the size of 
farm family and acres of sugar-beets is because two fairly young farm- 
ers are exceptional in that they have a business very much larger than 
the average in every way and they fall in the class with medium-sized 


(1) Areas are given to the nearest acre. 
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Table XLVIII.—Size of Family, Acres Sugar-beets Raised, and 
Cows Milked, Sandy Area, Salt Lake County, Utah, 1914 
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farm families. There are not enough farms in the experiment to over- 
come this abnormality. 

There is a great variety of crop and stock enterprises included in this 
district. Because of the climatic, market, soil, water, and transportation 
conditions, a wide selection of enterprises is offered these farmers. Each 
farmer of the area has his own set of conditions and he attempts to 
meet them to his best advantage. Consequently there is a great diversity 
of practices. Some farmers sell market milk in Salt Lake City. Some 
ship milk to creameries, some ship to cheese factories, and a few make 
butter on the farm and sell it at retail. Some farmers raise hay for the 
Salt Lake City market while others raise it to feed their own stock and 
even buy hay and grain in addition. The surplus poultry and eggs are 
sold to laborers of the smelters, or to private parcel post customers in 
Salt Lake City, or to a store at Sandy, Draper, or elsewhere. 

The average capital investment on 72 farms in 1914 was $15,828, or 
greater than for any other area in this study in spite of the fact that 
fhere were only 100 acres per farm or fewer than for any area here 
investigated. The two main sources of income on these 72 farms were 
grain $301, and “other livestock” (sheep, hogs, poultry, and bees), $272. 
There was only one source of income which was equal to 10 per cent of 
the gross farm receipts and that was grain. There was an average of 
7.8 crops grown per farm and 5.8 sources of income per farm. But in 
spite of sales of fruits, vegetables, sugar-beets, potatoes, grain, hay, 
straw, dairy products, cattle, horses, sheep and wool, hogs, poultry and” 
eggs, honey, miscellaneous receipts, and increase in feed and supply in- 
ventory; yet the average labor income was a minus $102. Ten farmers 
had an average labor income of $592 the same year. There are two main 
reasons why these farms do not yield as large a labor income as the 
Hyde Park farms. While these farms have an excellent climate they 
have not quite as good soil as shown by the crop yields. The second 
reason is that land values on some of these farms are not based solely 
en their present agricultural productiveness but partake of the nature of 
real estate speculations and as such include a possible future agricultural 
value and also a possible future value as city. lots for residences. A 
third possible reason is that because of this speculative feature and also 
hecause the speculators are attempting to farm the land themselves, the 
farmers, as farmers, are inferior to those at Hyde Park. There is no 


(1)The Small Farm Families had from 1 to 4.9 members, the Me- ~ 
dium Farm Families had from 5 to 7.9 members, and the Large Farm 
Families included those from 8 to 14 persons each. 
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doubt, however, that if one could get the actual increase in the value of 
land from year to year and add it to labor income one would find that 
these farmers were doing very well by holding the land for the rise in 
value and that the total farm profits are normal... (See Tables XIII to 
XVII in Appendix.) 


FERRON, EMERY COUNTY, UTAH 


In 1910 Ferron had a population of 651. 
The elevation is 5500 feet above mean sea level. 


Table IL.—Tenure and Use of Farm Land per Farm, 38 Farms, 
Ferron, Emery County, Utah, 1914 


; Average Acres (*) 
Ttem Farms Average Acres (1) Farms 
Reporting 38 Farms Reporting 
arene Ar Cae ee- == 38 106 106 
Owned by Operator - 37 81 83 
Cash-rented Land.. 6 5 39 
Share-rented Land... 8 W7/ 80 
(OrODS eee 38 51 51 
Pasture (woods) -.-- il 0 4 
Pasture (tillable) -- 20 9 iL 
Pasture (not “ )..- 16 7 ial 25 
A OWikess ces se suse == 10 3 112) 
Farmstead & Waste 3 21 Do 
Uncultivated -.-..-.-.-. 8 ial 51 
Irrigated Crops.....--- : 38 52 pas 
Corny en | 18 1 2 
POtarOCS tee 27 1 1 
Spring Wheat._._..-- 35 9 10 
Winter Wheat.......- 1 0 2 
Soranle@y cocr Sn ce2a 2h 3 1 2 
(QUES ean eee eee 3 9 9 
[BIB See Ne Deere eee ileal 6 20 
AV alll liek 22! ese ate 8 2 12 
PNG ifthe eeees oles th See 32 19 29 
CEUs pee ee eee 1 0 0 
Seen) GBs spent ee 2 0 7 
O@amnotsee aoe 3 0 0 
INGA CI Si eee eee 7 0 1 
Apples, Bearing..-. 20 2 3 
Seedim@nopse--.--- 12 il 4 
Di Gree thy eee eee i 0 1 
Penehesysess ee tetees it 0 9 
BETTIS Mee Ne ik 0 0 
@hennies) 22 il 0 0 
Mixed Orchard_..-. 9 i 3 
SSCA Sete eee Et il 0 0 


Sasa eee ee eee 


The normal annual precipitation is 9 inches, 5 of which fall in the 
erowing season. The precipitation has varied from 3 to 13 inches an-. 
nually. There are on the average only 37 days annually with 0.01 inch 
of precipitation. It is necessary to irrigate all crops in this area. 

Ranges are poor because of this low precipitation. The mean annual 
temperature is 46.19 F. There are only 107 days in the average growing 
season, June 2 to September 17. 


(1) Areas are given to the nearest acre. 
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The soil is not so good here as in the Hyde Park area. Ferron is in 
the Rocky Mountain Valleys, Plateaus, and Plains Soil Province(*). 
(See Figure 15). This soil is fairly fertile, however, as shown by the 
crops produced. The soil and climate slightly handicap this area in 
comparison with Hyde Park. Market conditions are of first importance 
in determining the general type of farming here. 

Table IL shows the tenure and use of land at Ferron in 1914. The 
important crops are feed crops. 

Ferron is about 45 miles from Price, the railroad town where some 
of the farm and range products from this district are marketed or loaded 
for shipment to market. Range cattle are the chief source of income. 
Some cattle are grazed on the Manti National Forest but most of them 
are grazed on the prairies or plateaus south, east, and west of Ferron. 
These range cattle are fed in winter and raising feed is an important 
part of the farming operations in summer. The available winter range 
has too severe a climate for cattle and sheep so they must be fed all 
winter. Some farmers let the cattle stay out so long that severe storms 
often cause great losses from cold and starvation. A few farmers have 
been fairly successful with bees. 


Table L. 


Size of Farm Family and Number of Milk and Beef Cows 
Kept, Ferron, Emery County, Utah, 1914 
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Fruits, such as apples, plums, and small bush fruits; vegetables; and 
melons are the main cash.crops grown here. They are marketed at 
Sunnyside, Hiawatha, Scofield, and other mining camps that are from 
40 to 60 miles distant and also at the stores in Ferron. Peddlers gather 
vegetables, fruits, farm butter, and meat from the farmers and sell them 
in the camps. Several farmers from whom business records were ob- 
tained had peddled during many summers. This peddling was the most 
important single item included in their miscellaneous receipts. 

Hay and grain are also sold to some extent. Hay is usually baled 
and hauled to the camps or fed to a neighbor’s cattle or sheep. Sugar- 
beets cannot be grown extensively because there is no sugar factory near. 
Dairying is limited because of a lack of market for dairy products. Not 
much eare is given fruit trees because of the uncertainty of market and 
weather. A market as narrow as this cannot be satisfactory. 

The type of farming followed seems, in general, well adapted to the 
conditions. The average labor income in 1914 was $117 and the aver- 


(1) Whitney, Milton, U. S. D. A., Bu. of Soils, Bul. No. 55, (1909), 
gives a detailed description of these soils. 

(2)The Small Farm Families had from 2 to 4.9 members, the Medium 
Farm Families had from 5 to 7.9 members, and the Large Farm Fam- 
ilies included those having from § to 12 persons each. 


» 
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age for the 10 better-paying farms was $785. The average of all farms 
in 1915 was $119, and in 1916 it was $412. (See Tables XVIII to 
XXII in Appendix). 

Table L shows that there were 5.8 persons per family on the farms 
at Ferron, and that the average age of the farm operators was 47.7 years. 
This table does not show a very decided correlation between the size of 
the farm family and the average number of cows per farm. This may 
pe due to the fact that there are not enough farm's in each group as 
given in the table to establish a normal for each group. It is undoubted- 
ly affected by the fact that many of the cows listed as milk cows are 
nothing more than range cows, which have been milked for only short 
periods. 


WELLINGTON, CARBON COUNTY, UTAH 


Wellington had a population of 358 in 1910, and is situated about 12 
miles southeast of Price on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. ' The 
elevation is 5540 feet above mean sea level. The precipitation is only 
7 inches, of which but 4 inches fall from April 1 to September 30. 


Table LI. 


Tenure and Use of Farm Land per Farm, 26 Farms, 
Wellington, Carbon County. Utah, 1914 


| Average Acres(1) 


Item Farms Average Acres (1) arms 
Reporting 26 Farms Reporting 

MOAT IMe CAT Cass. eae i. 26 Ailey ney, 
Owned by Operator PAI) 92 96 
Cash-rented Land. 3 24 Be: 
Share-rented Land 1 1 20 
COD Sie eee ees 26 50 50 
Pasture (woods) .-.- 1 4 | 100 
Pasture (Tillable) -. 7 2 8 
Pasture) (Mots. 9): 4 2 16 
Summer Fallow.... fi 4 15 
Farmstead & Waste 26 29 29 
Uncultivated) === 10 30 en 
Irrigated Land__..-... 26 49 =e 
Wont oe 40 2¥ Fee 16 2 3 
Potatoesiges = ------- 24 3 3 
Spring Wheat....-.-. ie 2 4 
Winter Wheat__.___.- il 0 2 
Bailey ies es <= -2 eee 10 2 4 
( ORES ee ae ee oe eee thes 5 8 
ISIE SS. ee ee 10 5 14 
PAU aNliiay ies ek 2 ae 22 29 34 
LEVEY a aa ee ea | 2 0 1 
Mangels): 225.222. 5 0 0 
Seed Crops:---.-:.---- 2 1 iL 
MomatOes; g22-5----- il 0 1 
Beane ees hee 3 0 0 
Cabbavey cs. -.28.64 2 8 0 1 
Apples, Bearing...-.- 6 0 1 
Carden yj 223.2) 1 10 0 1 
DTU alk ofS} eee ie et eee 1 0 il 
BEriles ses meet 3 0 0 
Mixed Orchard........ 2 0 0 


(1)Areas are given to the nearest acre. 
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The soil is not so good here as in the Hyde Park area. Ferron is in 
the Rocky Mountain Valleys, Plateaus, and Plains Soil Province(*). 
(See Figure 15). This soil is fairly fertile, however, as shown by the 
crops produced. The soil and climate slightly handicap this area in 
comparison with Hyde Park. Market conditions are of first importance 
in determining the general type of farming here. 


Table IL shows the tenure and use of land at Ferron in 1914. The 
important crops are feed crops. 

Ferron is about 45 miles from Price, the railroad town where some 
of the farm and range products from this district are marketed or loaded 
for shipment to market. Range cattle are the chief source of income. 
Some cattle are grazed on the Manti National Forest but most of them 
are grazed on the prairies or plateaus south, east, and west of Ferron. 
These range cattle are fed in winter and raising feed is an important 
part of the farming operations in summer. The available winter range 
has too severe a climate for cattle and sheep so they must be fed all 
winter. Some farmers let the cattle stay out so long that severe storms 
often cause great losses from cold and starvation. A few farmers have 
been fairly successful with bees. 


Table L.—Size of Farm Family and Number of Milk and Beef Cows 
Kept, Ferron, Emery County, Utah, 1914 
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Fruits, such as apples, plums, and small bush fruits; vegetables; and 
melons are the main cash.crops grown here. They are marketed at 
Sunnyside, Hiawatha, Scofield, and other mining camps that are from 
40 to 60 miles distant and also at the stores in Ferron. Peddlers gather 
vegetables, fruits, farm butter, and meat from the farmers and sell them 
in the camps. Several farmers from whom business records were ob- 
tained had peddled during many summers. This peddling was the most 
important single item included in their miscellaneous receipts. 

Hay and grain are also sold to some extent. Hay is usually baled 
and hauled to the camps or fed to a neighbor’s cattle or sheep. Sugar- 
beets cannot be grown extensively because there is no sugar factory near. 
Dairying is limited because of a lack of market for dairy products. Not 
much care is given fruit trees because of the uncertainty of market and 
weather. A market as narrow as this cannot be satisfactory. 

The type of farming followed seems, in general, well adapted to the 
conditions. The average labor income in 1914 was $117 and the aver- 


(1) Whitney, Milton, U. S. D. A., Bu. of Soils, Bul. No. 55, (1909); 
gives a detailed description of these soils. 

(2)The Small Farm Families had from 2 to 4.9 members, the Medium 
Farm Families had from 5 to 7.9 members, and the Large Farm Fam- 
ilies included those having from 8 to 12 persons each. 


» 
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age for the 10 better-paying farms was $785. The average of all farms 
in 1915 was $119, and in 1916 it was $412. (See Tables XVIII to 
XXII in Appendix). 

Table L shows that there were 5.8 persons per family on the farms 
at Ferron, and that the average age of the farm operators was 47.7 years. 
This table does not show a very decided correlation between the size of 
the farm family and the average number of cows per farm. This may 
pe due to the fact that there are not enough farms in each group as 
given in the table to establish a normal for each group. It is undoubted- 
ly affected by the fact that many of the cows listed as milk cows are 
nothing more than range cows, which have been milked for only short 
periods. 


WELLINGTON, CARBON COUNTY, UTAH 


Wellington had a population of 358 in 1910, and is situated about 12 
miles southeast of Price on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. © The 
elevation is 5540 feet above mean sea level. The precipitation is only 


cc 


7 inches, of which but 4 inches fall from April 1 to September 30. 


Table LI.—Tenure and Use of Farm Land per Farm, 26 Farms, 
Wellington, Carbon County, Utah, 1914 


Average Acres (1) 
Item Hi aEats Average Acres(1) Farms 
Reporting | 26 Farms Reporting 
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Mixed Orchard....___- 2 0 0 


(1) Areas are given to the nearest acre. 
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At the time these records were taken there was no sugar factory in 
this district; therefore no sugar-beets were grown. Dairying was limited 
because of market conditions, the great distance to haul cream, etc. Some 
farmers milk a few cows and the farm families make butter which is sold 
at the town stores or traded there for groceries. Some poultry and eggs 
are also traded for groceries. 


Table LIV shows the tenure and use of farm land at Hinckley. The 
main sources of income on the average are (1) alfalfa seed, (2) alfalfa 
hay and other hay, and (3) cattle. The average receipts from each of 
these respectively were in 1914, alfalfa seed $340, hay $244, and cattle 
£186. The growing of alfalfa seed on most of the farms of this area is 
quite a gamble. On a few farms a fairly good crop is obtained each year. 
When a crop of seed is obtained the farmer makes a very good labor 
income but when the crop is left for seed and the seed fails little use 
can be made of it and labor income in such cases is sometimes a minus 
quantity. Some grain is sold and a few surplus potatoes are raised in 
normal yvears. In short, Hinckley is a distinct and separate community 
of farmers. The area feeds itself but its clothes, household-goods, and 
other necessaries it must purchase outside of the community. It pays for 
these purchases largely with alfalfa seed, hay, cattle, farm butter, surplus 
veges, farm dressed pork, a few horses, and personal services. 


The type of farming followed is fairly well adapted to the conditions 
and is moderately profitable. The average labor income of 59 farmers in 
1914 was $323. The same year there were ten farmers who had. an 
average labor income of $1403. The average labor income in 1915 was 
$104, and in 1916 it was $468. (See Figures 1 to 21 in the Text, and 
Tables XXIII to XXVII in Appendix). ; ; 


PLEASANT GROVE, UTAH COUNTY, UTAH 


Pleasant Grove had a population of 1618 in 1910. 
The elevation is 4532 feet above mean sea level. 


The normal annual precipitation is 15 inches(1), 6 of which fall in 
the growing season. The absolute lowest annual precipitation recorded 
is 9 inches and the absolute highest precipitation recorded is 22 inches. 
There are on the average 66 days annually with 0.01 inch or more 
precipitation. Dry-farming is successfully practiced here. The principle 
dry-farm crops are wheat and alfalfa. The mean annual temperature is 
49.70 F. This is higher than for Hyde Park but lower than for Sandy. 
The warmest temperature recorded in any of the 8 areas is 105° F. and 
that was recorded for this area. The avergae crop-growing season has 
145 days, or a few less than Hyde:Park and 35 to 40 less than Sandy, 
although situated further south than either of these districts. The 
average date of last killing frost in spring is May 12, or about the same 
as for Hyde Park but a little earlier than Beaver and much later than 
Sandy. The absolute latest date of killing frost in spring is June 29, or 
about the same as at Hyde Park and Monroe. The climate here is affected . 
by Utah Lake. 

This area is situated in the Great Interior-basin Soil Province. A 
detailed soil survey has been made of the area(2). The following soil types 
are distinguished: Maricopa stony loam, Caricopa gravelly loam, Jordan 
clay, Fresno sand, Jordan loam, Jordan sandy loam, Salt Lake loam, and 


(1)There is no U. S. Weather Bureau Station at Pleasant Grove. The 
information given here is recorded for Provo which is the station having 
a climate very similar to Pleasant Grove and is situated in the township 
just south of the Pleasant Grove township. 

(2)Sanchez, Alfred M., U. S. D. A., Bu. of Soils, Field Operations. 
(1903). 
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the gravel areas. These same soil types, except one, are found in Salt 
Lake county and are among those identified in the Sandy area. The 
best sugar-beet soil is the Jordan sandy loam, and the Jordan loam is the 
second best soil for this crop. 


Most of the irrigation water is taken out of American Fork Creek but 
it is inadequate to irrigate the land of the area. Considerable land west 
of Pleasant Grove is irrigated by flowing wells. A small creek enters the 
valley east of Pleasant Grove, and furnishes irrigation water for some of 
the farms of this area. 


The railroad transportation facilities are good.. The San Pedro, Los 
Angeles, and Salt Lake Railroad and the Rio Grande Western traverse the 
area from north to south. The electric interurban road from Preston, 
Idaho, thru Logan, Brigham City, Ogden and Salt Lake City, runs thru 
Pleasant Grove to Provo. There are good auto roads running north, east, 
south, and west from the town. Sugar-beets are shipped from here to 
the Lehi factory. 


The Wasatch National Forest to the east of town offers splendid 
grazing for cattle and sheep for about 8 months during the year. More 
eattle than sheep were kept on this range during the past few years 
because they have been more profitable(1). In many respects the con- 
ditions here are similar to those at Hyde Park. 


Table LV.—Size of Family, Acres of Sugar-beets Raised, and 
Cows Milked, Pleasant Grove, Utah County, Utah, 1916 
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Table LV does not show a very striking direct correlation between size 
of farm family, acres of sugar-beets per farm, and number of cows per 
farm. This may in part be due to the new farms included in the small and 
large family groups, also to the lack of carefully distinguishing between 
the milk and range cows. 

Table LVI shows the tenure and use of land in the Pleasant Grove 
area. 

Table XXVIII in the appendix shows that the land on the average farm 
was valued at $5,019, the buildings $1,235, livestock $892, machinery 
$350, and feed and supplies $296, making a total capital per farm of 
$7,792. The sources of income in the order of importance were in 1916, 


(1)Third Annual Report, Utah State Bu. of Immigration, Labor and 
Statistics, 1917, p. 185. 

(2)The Small Farm Families had from 1 to 4.9 members, the Medium 
Farm Families had from 5 to 6.9 members, and the Large Farm Families 
included those having from 7 to 12 persons each. 
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Table LVI.—Tenure and Use of Farm Land per Farm, 56 Farms, 
Pleasant Grove, Utah County, Utah, 1916 © 


Average Acres(!1) 


Item Farms Average Acres(1) Farms 
Reporting 56 Farms Reporting 
Karin pAned See ae 56 68 68 
Owned by Operator 56 54 54 
Cash-rented Land_.. ita 6 Sil 
Share-rented Land_ 15 8 28 
WCropuAreas a ~ 56 35 38 
Pasture (woods) -- iba 113 65 
Pasture(Perm. till.) 20 4 iL al 
Pasture (not “ ) 13 3 ike 
Summer Fallow__.-- Tf 3 19 
Farmstead & Waste 53} 4 4 
Uncultivated --...--- 5 4 40 
TEDryctarme wand 28 6 wes 
Winter Wheat... 14 2 9 
Barley Ay 1 3 
Summer Fallow_-. a 3 19 
- Trrigated Crop Land 56 33 =e 
IB Gas + ee 8 4 ee 6 0 1 
Core eee 32 2 3 
Potatoes] 2s 48 il il 
Spring Wheat....-.-- 44 4 5 
OBS) se rae 41 3 4 
Hay ee ee ee 530 5 10 
Af allital eect se. 48 10 12 
Secdu Crops 2 0 2 
IB CET Si -veeeceaee es. eee 43 5 6 
Ganden fess 9 0 0 
Apples, Bearing_-- 35 1 2 
Apples, not Bearing 9 1 8 
Mixed Orchard....-.-- 3 itt 2 
Berrie Saese se eee ALG 0 1 
PCAs come eee 5 0 all 


sugar-beets $298, Cattle sales $186, miscellaneous receipts $178, dairy 
products $170, grain $141, potatoes $133, fruit $126, increase in feed and 
supply inventory $87, swine sales $82, poultry and eggs $57, increase in 
livestock inventory $56, hay $41, horse sales $36, increase in machinery 
inventory $24, other crop sales $18, increase in inventory of land and 
buildings $13, and sheep sales $2, a total of $1,649 from 17 sources. The 
farm expenses amounted to $608 and labor income $418. There have been 
a number of publications dealing with the type of farming in this valley. 
four of these deal with the Provo Area only, but much of the information 
is applicable to Pleasant Grove(2). (See Table XXVIII in Appendix). 


(1) Areas are given to the nearest acre. 


(2) Thompson, H. H., and Dixon, H. M.; U. S| D. A., B. PP: i. Bul] No. 
117, (July, 1914); Connor, E.1G.,°U. S: DD. AL Harm: Met. Bull Nosess2s 
(Jan., 1918); Connor, L. G., Utah Agr. Exp. Sta: Bul. No. 165, (Oct., 
1918); Moorhouse, L. A. and Others, U. S. D. A. Farm Met. Bul. No. 693, 
(Gully. L51Ushe - 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


1. Type of farming as here used means kind or example of farming. 

2. The ideal type of farming for any community at any one time is 
that which combines crops, livestock, machinery, buildings, land, water, 
labor, and management of such kinds and grades, and in such amounts, 
numbers and proportions, and in such ways as to yield the highest long- 
time average net returns per unit of management or per manager. 


‘3. Types of farming compete with each other on farms as do also in- 
dividual crop and stock enterprises and the experiences of farmers tend 
to establish that type which is best suited to each farm and each district. 


4. It is difficult in many cases to change readily from one type of farm- 
ing to another. 

5. The type of farming most profitable in a community this year may 
not be the best a few years from now because of varying economic condi- 
tions. 

6. It is in the inter-relations of all the factors both natural and eco- 
nomic that the type of farming for any community or any particular farm 
is determined and as a rule that found in any community which has been 
settled for 50 years or more is not far from what it should be. 


7. The purpose of this investigation is to show some of the inter-rela- 

tions of the natural and economic factors as they affect some types of 
farming in Utah. 
5 8. The original data here presented were collected by the writer and 
assistants during the years 1914, 1915, and 1916, when he was in the em- 
ploy of the United States Department of Agriculture and the Utah Agricul- 
tural College. 

9. The Survey Method was used in collecting these data. 

10. A study of type of farming has the following phases: 


(1) Hnumeration and description of the individual crop and stock 
enterprises. 

(2) Determination of the magnitude and importance of each separ- 
ate enterprise. 

(3) Determination of the combinations of the enterprises. 

(4) Determination of the proportions in which the enterprises are 
combined. 

(5) Analysis of the factors affecting the choice of the enterprises 
and their combinations. 


HYDE PARK, CACHE COUNTY, UTAH 


11. Hyde Park is in Cache Valley in Cache County in the north- 
central part of Utah. 

12. The elevation at Hyde Park is abeut 4,507 feet above mean sea 
level. 

13. Hay is the principal feed crop of the area and is used for dairy 
cows, young stock, and work horses. On the average farm of the area 
there are 13 acres of alfalfa and only 7 acres of other hay. Oats are also 
grown for feed. Sugar-beets, dry-farm wheat, and barley are the cash 
crops. Potatoes are grown for, farm-home use and to supply the local 
market. There was not much change in type of farming during the three 
years of this investigation. The wet low-lands are pastured or are in 
meadow. Some of the foothills are also pastured. Thus climate, irriga- 
tion, and drainage have determined location and extent of pasture. 

14. It is largely on account of the pasture conditions at Hyde Park 
that dairying is so important in this district. 

15. Wheat is a more profitable dry-farm crop than barley at Hyde 
Park. 
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16. The reasons why alfalfa is grown on land suited for sugar-beets 
are: 
(a) Alfalfa is needed for livestock feed. 
(b) Alfalfa gives a better labor distribution. 
(c) Alfalfa makes it possible to do some productive work in winter. 
(d) It saves paying out an excessive amount of wages for hired 
help in summer. 
(e) Alfalfa is needed in the crop rotation. 
({) The combination consequently nets a greater annual income. 


17. Oats and spring wheat are both grown for the following reasons: 


(a) Oats are grown mainly for horse feed. 

(b) Spring wheat is grown on irrigated land as a cash crop. 

(c) Growing both gives a better labor distribution. 

(d) Alternating the two gives higher yields. 

(e) Wheat on alfalfa sod before sugar-beets allows alfalfa roots 
and crowns to decompose to a greater extent, which facilitates 
beet culture the following year. 

({) Growing both saves labor or uses it more productively, gives 
better crop yields, helps in the culture of beets, and conse- 
quently increases the net annual income. 


18. The reasons why 9 to 10 acres of beets are grown and less than 1 
acre of potatoes on the average Hyde Park farm are as follows: 


(a) These two crops compete for land, labor, capital, and manage- 
ment. 

(b) Ten or 11 acres of these intensive crops are about all the 
average farm family can handle conveniently. 

(c) A greater use of unpaid family labor may be utilized to ad- 
vantage on the sugar-beet crop and the acres raised varies di- 
rectly as the number in the farm family on the farm. 

(d) The soil at Hyde Park is better adapted to beets than to 
potatoes. 

(e) The potato market is BERetiCHnIS limited to the local demand, 
while sugar, the final product of beets, competes on the world 
markets. 

(f{) The sugar factory companies contract in advance of planting 
time to pay the farmers a definite price per ton for the beets, 
which certainty of price takes much risk from the farmer and 
makes farming more stable. 

(g) Potatoes are grown only for home use and the local market 
and 1 acre is sufficient to supply this demand. 

(h) It is because of the above conditions that some beets and po- 
tatoes are grown at Hyde Park. 

(i) Because of these conditions beets are on the average more 
profitable, and nine or ten times as many acres are devoted to 
the crop as are devoted to potatoes. 


19. The number of Productive Animal Units seems to be increasing on 
the Hyde Park farms. 

20. Heifers are raised to replace the dairy cows and because of cheap 
feed and otherwise low cost of production a few are sold as cows or heifers. 

21. On the average there were about 7.4 units of dairy cows kept per 
farm. No more are kept because of the limited pasture, and also because 
the farm family usually does all the milking and the size of the herds 
varies as the number in the farm family. The larger families milk the 
most cows. However, these farmers are not milking as many cows as 
they might with as large families as they have. 

22. Some range cattle are kept because of the availability of some 
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range land for grazing purposes on the Cache National Forest Reserve 
and because the milk cows cannot use the ranges to advantage. 


23. Colts are raised both for work and for sale. Relatively cheap feed 
makes it possible to raise colts to sell. 


24. On the average there is one work horse to 14 or 15 acres of crops. 
The better paying farms on the average have one work horse to each 15 
to 19 acres of crops. This is not an especially efficient use of work horses 
but is undoubtedly due in part to the brood mares, the rather intensive 
crops grown, and the lack of usable machinery for many of the opera- 
tions on the sugar-beet crop. 


25. A cow pony is kept to use in driving the cows to and from pasture. 
26. On all farms a total of 46 sheep including lambs are kept as 
scavengers. This is less than an average of 1 sheep per farm. 


27. Hogs are raised for home use mainly. One reason why more are 
not raised is because all the farm homes and buildings are in town and a 
herd of hogs would be very undesirable under these conditions. 

28. Hens are kept mainly to supply the farm homes with eggs and 
meat. More poultry in town where homes are close together would be a 
nuisance. 

29. Hogs and hens are fed largely on table scraps, grain screenings, 
skim milk, and other waste-feeds. Bran and shorts are sometimes fed to 
hogs for a short period before butchering. These conditions tend to make 
cheap meat and eggs for family use. 

30. There are three features of special significance in this area. 


(a) Most of the land is irrigated and most of the farmers raise 
sugar-beets on a part of this irrigated land and milk a few 
cows. Water for the extension of irrigation is limited. Suit- 
able pasture for milk cows is limited. The sugar-beet area 
and the number of cows milked vary directly with the num- 
ber of persons in the farm family. 

(b) Dry-farming is practised as a means of extending or increas- 
ing the size of the farm business. Even the dry-farm land 
has been taken up by the local farmers and is no fone er avail- 
able to entry. 

(c) Grazing on the Cache National Forest offers some good op- 
portunities to a few farmers, but even these advantages are 
absorbed by a few men and the ranges are stocked to their 
capacity. 


31. Sugar-beets and wheat are raised instead of raising more pasture, 
barley, oats, and alfalfa as feed for livestock because :— 


(a) Raising cash crops utilizes the available summer labor to good 
advantage. 

(b) The sugar-beet crop especially makes labor for school children. 

(c) The combination of livestock and these cash crops makes a 
more diversified and better balanced farm business and there- 
fore a safer and more desirable business for the average 
farmer than the more specialized livestock farming. 

(d) The combination is on the average more profitable than the 
specialization. 


32. The balance of the farm business is fair. No regular system of 
crop rotations is practised. The cultivated crops receive about 6 tons of 
Manure per acre per year, or 30 tons every 5 years. With the abundance 
of minerals in the virgin soil the fertility has been maintained and even 
increased in some cases. About 40 to 45 per cent of the farm receipts 
are from crops, 30 to 40 per cent from stock and stock products, 16 per 
cent from increase in inventory, and 9 per cent from miscellaneous sources 
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such as outside labor. On the average there were 3.6 crop acres per pro- 
ductive animal unit. This ratio furnishes ample feed for stock and allows 
growing cash crops as well. 


33. The 52 farms, in 1914, had an average farm capital of $13,642; 
farm receipts, $2,510; farm area, 105 acres; crop acres, 54; acres sugar- 
beets, 8.5; productive animal units, 14.8; milk cows, 7.5; work horses, 4; 
and man labor equivalent, 1.6. One of the main reasons for the few 
acres is found in the small farms originally taken up by squatters in 
1859. Another reason is the difficulty of overcoming the obstacles to 
increasing the number of acres. 


34. The modern farm machinery is in general use on these farms. 
The average value of machinery per farm is about $420, or $5 to $9 per 
crop acre. The larger farms have more farm machinery, but the ma- 
chinery cost is less per acre than on the smaller farms. It is likely that 
when a sugar-beet thinner and a sugar-beet topper are perfected that the 
acreage of these crops may be greatly increased. 


35. The type of farming followed and the size of the farm business 
largely determine the kind and size of farm buildings required. At Hyde 
Park the buildings are fairly well adapted to the needs. It has happened 
at Hyde Park that because of insufficient storage space, grain and pota- 
toes have of necessity been sold in the fall at harvest time, when if stor- 
age space had been available they would have been held until winter or 
spring. 

36. The average alge of dwelling house in 1914 was $1335. The 
larger farms have better dwellings and better barns than the smaller farms 
and yet the shelter cost per animal unit is less on the larger farms than 
on the smaller farms. 

37. Climate is the most important single factor in determining the 
type of farming in all parts of Utah. It determines whether irrigation is 
necessary, whether dry-farming will be successful, and that the desert shall 
remain a desert. 

38. There are 151 days in the crop-growing season at Hyde Park; 16 
inches is the mean annual precipitation; 7 inches fall annually between 
April 1 and September 30; the mean annual temperature is 47.6° F., 
with a mean difference between night and day of 21.9° F.; the mean 
humidity during the day is about 50 per cent; and the annual rate of 
evaporation from a free-water surface is about 45 to 55 inches. 

39. Topography is an important factor in determining the type of 
farming in Utah in general, and on individual farms. It is estimated that 
40 per cent of the area of Utah will never be cultivated on account of the 
mountains. These mountains furnish grazing for livestock, and in Hyde 
Park and many other areas affect greatly the type of farming. 

40. The Cache County farm soils are in the Bonneville beds and vary 
from gravel, small gravel, and light sand thru all grades to the heaviest 
and most tenacious clays. The varying soil types make it possible to 
diversify the farm business at Hyde Park even more than would a single 
soil type of good quality. 

41. The control of grazing on the National Forests by government 
officials has (1) eliminated to a certain extent free competition in the 
use of grazing lands, (2) established a privileged class of farmers, and 
(3) largely determined the type of farming on many farms adjacent to 
the National Forests. 

42. The carrying capacity of the Cache National Forest is estimated 
at 17 acres per animal unit, and it is at present stocked to its carrying 
capacity. The average grazing season on this Reserve is 5 to 8 months. 
The grazing on National Forests affects greatly the number of animal 
units kept by farmers. The better the grazing facilities the greater the 
number of animal units kept. 

43. Persons are better able to do that type of farming with which they 
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are familiar. The origin and training of the farm population are there- 
fore important in studying types of farming. Most of the parents of the 
native-born white persons of foreign parentage at Hyde Park and also 
most of the foreign-born whites came from Great Britain and the coun- 
iries of northwestern Europe. The type of farming at Hyde Park is 
similar in many respects to that of these foreign countries. 


44. Hyde Park farms are family-sized farms. One manager is all that 
is required on any of them and he does most of the farm work. 


45. The average number of persons in the farm families included in 
this area was 7.4, but only 6 of these persons made their home on the 
farm. The Hyde Park farm families are larger than the average Cache 
County farm family. The average farm family in Cache County is larger 
than the average for the State and the average for the State is greater 
than for the United States. 


46. The size of farm family has a definite relationship to the type of 
farming practised as is suggested by the fact that on those farms with 
large families more acres of sugar-beets are raised and more milk cows 
are kept than on the farms with medium or small farm families. The 
total crop acres are also greater on the farms with large families. = 

47. The family income is greater on the farms with large families 
than on the farms with medium-sized or small families. 

48. These facts indicate that the entire farm family is the basic unit 
around which the farm business is organized. 

49. There is great variation in the value of the farm home. 

50. There is, however, no correlation between the value of the farm 
home and labor income or farm income. 

51. Not only family labor but also hired labor affects type of farm- 
ing. The possibility of hiring school children for beets affects greatly 
the acreage grown at Hyde Park. 

52. At Hyde Park the total man labor equivalent for the average farm 
was 1.6. This is equivalent to 1 man, the operator, twelve months or 1 
year, and 7 months, and 6 days of additional man labor. A large part of 
the additional labor was furnished by the farm family and the remainder 
hired. A considerable part of that hired was for beet work and hay and 
grain harvest. 

53. Sugar-beets and potatoes conflict in labor time. This is one rea- 
son why potatoes are not grown more extensively here. 

54. The crop acres per man at Hyde Park (33:1) is comparable with 
that of the acres of improved land per person ten years old and over 
gainfully engaged in agriculture in Utah, 1909 (37.4:1). At Hyde Park, 
however, persons 10 years old were not considered men nor was pasture 
counted as crop acres. 

55. Utah is not advantageously situated with respect to world markets, 
and prices of exported products are therefore comparatively low and 
prices of imported products are relatively high. 

56. Where the market cannot be adapted to the type of farming 
otherwise best for an area, the type of farming must be adapted to the 
market. 

57. The development of dairying followed the establishment of the 
condensed milk factories, creameries, and cheese factories. The growing 
of sugar-beets followed the erection of the sugar factories. The estab- 
lishment of packing plants at Salt Lake and Ogden have stimulated pork 
production. As a result of higher livestock prices, less free range, and 
better livestock, more care is being given livestock on the farms. Be- 
cause land is being used for cultivated crops and also because more hay 
is used for livestock feed there is less hay being exported than formerly. 

58. The fact that Hyde Park is 1% miles east of the branch line sta- 
tion of the Oregon Short Line Railroad instead of nearer a main line 
station is a handicap in shipping to distant markets. 
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59. The Utah and Idaho Central, Electric Railway, runs thru the 
town limits and has facilitated greatly local shipments to Preston, Idaho; 
Logan, Brigham, Ogden, Salt Lake, and Provo, Utah; and intermediate 
points. 

60. The State Highway passes thru the Hyde Park township. This 
facilitates milk hauling and the local transportation of other farm 
products. 

61. There were no tenant farms at Hyde Park, but 23 of the 52 far- 
mers investigated, rented additional land. 

62. Share tenancy is more common than cash tenancy in Cache 
County as a whole, but at Hyde Park 18 out of the 23 farmers who rented 
additional land, paid cash rent for it. This fact indicates that the Hyde 
Park farmers on the average are more prosperous than the average Cache 
County farmer and also that the type of farming does not lend itself so 
readily to share renting. 

63. Pasture land rented for from $2 to $3 per acre and cultivated crop 
land for from 9/ to $21 per acre. The latter figure was paid for sugar- 
beet land. The average cash rent per acre was $9.13. The dry-farm 
wheat crop was divided, four-tenths to landlord and six-tenths to tenant. 
Hay and oats on irrigated land was rented for one-half share. On one 
patch of irrigated wheat the tenant got a little more than one-half, and 
on one patch of irrigated alfalfa the tenant received five-ninths of the 
crop. 
64. The land is rented by these farmers to increase the size of the farm 
business and no doubt here, as elsewhere, renting is an intermediate step 
in the process of becoming owners of the land rented. 

65. The small percentage of tenancy here is due to a number of cir- 
cumstances and conditions. The main reasons are as follows: 


(1) The country is new and it has been easy to become a farm 
owner without tenancy, by (a) homesteading, or (b) pur- 
chasing. 

(2) The farms are comparatively small, and therefore the total 
capital necessary to purchase a farm is not so great as to be 
prohibitive to the moderately well-to-do. 

(3) The type of farming followed is one which is conducive to 
ownership, is not attractive to tenants, and is not well adapted 
to tenant farming. 

(4) The great increase in the value of the land has been a propell- 
ing influence toward land ownership. Tenancy in Utah, how- ~ 
ever, is gradually increasing. 


66. Up to July 1, 1918, there had been only 8,572,842 acres, or 16.3 
per cent, of all land in Utah entered for settlement. Of this area 3,397,699 
acres were reported by the Thirteenth Census as land in farms. 

67. The amendments to the Desert Land Laws and the passage of the 
Stock-raising Homesteads Acts have made it practicable to settle a con- 
siderable area of the remaining land of the State. These laws have there- 
tore affected greatly the types of farming in the State. 

68. Land values are largely determined by type of farming. The 
agricultural value of a piece of land is the capitalized agricultural income 
of that land with all future increases in its value discounted to-date; and 
the income of the land is obviously a result of the type of farming 
practised. 

69. The individual farmer, on land of a given value, must, however, 
tollow a type of farming’ on that land that is profitable or else he will 
fail. 

70. Land values at Hyde Park are higher than the average state value. 

71. As population increases or the relative prices of farm products 
rise, the land is more thoroly and intensively utilized and land values 
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become greater. As interest rates become less or the value of the dollar 


decreases land rises in value. 

72. About two-thirds of the crop land at Hyde Park is irrigated and 
ne other one-third is dry-farm land. An extension of agriculture is lim- 
ited by water and mountains or by climate and topography. 

73. At Hyde Park, as i§ common in Utah, the farmers own and 
operate the canal systems furnishing irrigation. water. Water-rights in 
canals were obtained in payment for services in constructing the canals 
or were bought from the original owners. The amount of water that each 
farmer gets each year is often very variable and uncertain but is usually 
sufficient to mature his crops. The annual cost per share of stock or per 
acre of land irrigated was about 50c in 1909. 

74. A good irrigating stream for the average man under average con- 
ditions is from 2 to 5 second-feet. 

75. Three to 5 acre-inches is enough for a good irrigation. Two and 
one-half acre-feet is the maximum needed in Utah in addition to the pre- 
cipitation to produce a crop if it is applied at the proper season, May 1 


to August 31. 
76. One second-foot will irrigate 70 to 160 acres in the four months 


of the irrigation season. 

77. The water-master has control over the distribution of water among 
the farmers and is therefore a factor in determining the type of farming. 

78. The crops grown at Hyde Park do not asa rule require irrigation 
water at the same time and are therefore not competing crops in this 
respect. The nearest to competition is between potatoes and sugar-beets. 

79. Lack of knowledge of the water requirements of plants, the duty 
of irrigation water, and the proper time to irrigate each crop may affect 
‘ype of farming by showing one crop more profitable than another. 
Proper irrigation may prove the opposite crop to be more profitable. 
Much depends upon the knowledge of the irrigation farmer, the amount 
of water in the streams, and the division of the water by the water-master. 

80. The tyne of farming followed depends to some extent upon the 
farmers’ ability to get capital or money. Men at Hyde Park and else- 
where in Utah are not going into the livestock business as early as they 
would like because of insufficient funds, and yet these farms are not as 
heavily mortgaged as the average farm in Cache County, nor the average 
of the State of Utah, nor the average of the United States. 

81. With the facilities at hand some of the Hyde Park farmers might, 
with safety, extend their farming operations by obtaining additional 
capital by mortgaging their farms. When the interest rate is 51% per 
cent this practice would undoubtedly increase the average labor income 
of these farmers. 

82. The average estimated total cost of farm loans on personal security 
in Utah. 1914, including interest, discounts, bonuses, commissions, and 
other extra charges was 10.4 per cent. For farmers who have to pay this 
high charge for the use of capital, to borrow in order to enlarge the 
veneral farm business is of doubtful practicability. 

83. Farm profits are largely determined by the type of farming prac- 
tised. The most profitable type of farming depends upon the conditions 
and circumstances of the individual farmer and farm. 

84. Using 5 ner cent as the interest rate the average labor income of 
the Hyde Park farmers in 1914 was $946; using 514 per cent it was 
®878: using 8 per cent it was $537; using 8.6 per cent it was $455; and 
using 9 per cent it was $400. When interest is figured at 6 per cent 
labor income and the interest on investment are about equal. 

85. Labor income does not include as a receipt that part of the family 
living obtained from the farm nor the increase in the value of the land. 
When these two items are included as receipts and interest is calculated at 
8 per cent, the average labor income of these farmers is about $1300, of 
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which $600 is the opportunity value of the farmer’s labor and about $700 
is pay for management which cannot be delegated and risk or responsi- 
Vjility taken. 


86. The labor incomes of the farmers of this area are better than the 
average of the State and perhaps some better than the average of the 
United States. The business is about the same each year, and tho there 
are always a few who make very little, if anything, the profits of the 
majority are normal. : 

87. The variations in labor income from year to year on an individual 
farm result from the various causes that affect farm profits on different 
farms, bevause each year, in a measure, presents an entirely new set or 
combination of conditions which the farmer has to meet, and over many 
of these he has no control whatever. : 

88. The landlords who rented out their land have received on the 
average between 6 and 7 per cent net returns on their investment. With 
land increasing in value about $2.50 per acre annually, owning Hyde 
Park farm land has been profitable. 

' §9. Even if interest rates were considerably higher than 8 per cent, 
men would buy farm land in preference to loaning their money on farm 
mortgages because of this increase in land value and the rent they are 
able to get from its use in farming. 

90. While the average labor income of the farmers of Utah in 1910 
was not juite as high as that for the average of the United States, this 
was due to a higher rate of interest being charged in Utah and is offset 
by the increase in land values. 


BEAVER, BEAVER COUNTY, UTAH 


91. Beaver is situated about 300 miles south of Hyde Park. 

92. The elevation at Beaver is 6,000 feet above mean sea level or 
1,500 feet higher than Hyde Park. 

93. Dry-farming was not practised at Beaver due to lack of sufficient 
precipitation during the growing season and to soil conditions. 

94. Alfalfa was the principal crop grown. Over 75 per cent of the 
total area in crops was in alfalfa and other hay. The hay is grown largely 
for feed for livestock. i ; 

95. Livestock and stock products are the principal sources of income 
from these farms. Some hay, grain, potatoes, and fruit are sold to local 
markets. : 

96. The average expense for all labor other than that of the farm oper- 
ator on the ten better-paying farms was about $696. 

97. The better paying farms had a larger business and their livestock 
was more productive 1n }:roporticn to feed fed than the average farm: 

98. Man and horse labor were both more efficient on the better-paying 
farms than on the average farm. F 

99. The farm business at Beaver is fairly diversified. 

100. Cattle, sheep, dairying, and raising feed, in addition to raising a 
surplus of hay, grain, and potatoes as cash crops, make a fairly well bal- 
anced business. 

101. During the winter months, however, farmers’ sons spend too much 
time in town playing pool, etc., instead of on the farms at productive farm 
labor. 

102. The type of farming at Beaver is more extensive, or not so in- 
tensive, as that at Hyde Park. 

103. The value of farm machinery per farm is greater at Beaver than 
at Hyde Park due to the kind of farming and the larger areas farmed by 
machinery. 

104. The value of farm buildings is less at Beaver than at Hyde Park 
due in part to warmer climate, more recent settlement, and fewer dairy 
COWS. 
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105. The annual precipitation is about 13 inches at Beaver. All crops 
were irrigated in 1914. 

106. The soils, as at Hyde Park, are of all grades from coarse gravels 
to heavy clays depending upon nearness to the valley bottom and distance 
from the mouth of the canyon. This area is also in the Great Interior 
Soil Province. 

107. As at Hyde Park, there is also some bottom land needing drain- 
age and some land above the canals which, if irrigated, would be very 
productive. 


108. The Fillmore National Forest affords summer grazing for cattle 
and sheep and the Millard Desert is used for winter sheep range. "These 
ranges will need to be handled more carefully in the future than in the 
past, or they will not even maintain their present carrying capacity. ~ 


109. The population of Beaver was 1,899 in 1910. A large propor- 
tion of those who were born in the United States came from Utah and 
other Western and Middle Western States to Beaver. The foreign-born 
population is largely from Northwestern Europe and Great Britain. They 
are therefore familiar with livestock and general farming methods. 

110. The average number in the farm families on the farms at Beaver 
in 1914 was 5.4 persons. Two of these were less than 16 years old and 
3.4 were over 16 years old. These farm families are not as large as at 
Hyde Park. 

111. The average number of men employed per farm was 1.4. That 
is equivalent to the operators’ full time and 0.4 of a year of other man 
labor performed either by other members of the farm family or by hired 
help. This is two and one-half months of man labor less than was utilized 
at Hyde Park. 

112. In this area as at Hyde Park there is direct correlation between 
the size of farm family and number of cows kept for breeding and milk. 

113. Man and horse labor seems to be fairly efficient. In 1914 there 
were on the average 46 productive animal units per man and 46 crop 
acres per man. There were 16 crop acres per work horse. 

114. Beaver City is 32 miles from Milford, the nearest railway sta- 
tion, but the dirt road is in good condition most of the year. 

115. Milford is 206 miles west of south from Salt Lake City on the 
Salt Lake-Los Angeles Railroad. Salt Lake is about 100 miles south of 
Hyde Park. : 

116. It is therefore about 300 miles east of north from Beaver to 
Hyde Park. In spite of this fact there are about 25 more days in the 
average crop-growing season at Hyde Park than at Beaver. This is due 
mainly to the greater altitude, less favorable exposure, and poorer air 
drainage at Beaver. 

117. The main auto highway between Salt Lake City and Los Ang- 
eles, The Arrowhead Trail, passes thru Beaver. 

118. Due to these market conditions the greater part of the farm 
products are marketed or fed on the farm. 

119. Livestock are driven to the railroad and shipped to Hos Angeles, 
Salt Lake, Ogden, Kansas City, Omaha, or Chicago. 

120. Most of the eggs and farm-made butter are sold to Soneeal mer- 
chandise stores at Beaver and are taken by them in auto trucks to Mil- 
ford for shipment to Salt Lake and elsewhere. Some eggs and butter are 
~ sold in the mining camps near Beaver. Some cream is sold in Beaver and 
some in the camps. The few surplus potatoes are shipped via Milford. 

121. The distance from the individual farms to the Beaver Postoffice 
varies from 4% to 4 miles, so that none of them are a great distance from 
the local market. 

122. There is very little tenancy in Beaver. As at Hyde Park, some 
farmers rent additional land in order to enlarge their farm business. At 
Beaver City more land was rented for cash than for share, but the Thir- 
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teenth United States Census shows more share than cash tenants for 
Beaver County. 

123. The average value of land and buildings per acre at Beaver in 
1915 was $43. The value at Hyde Park was two and one-half times this 
amount. The lower price of land and the more extensive farming go 
together. The high value of land is a result of the greater profitableness 
of the more intensive type of farming. Farmers cannot afford to do ex- 
tensive farming on high-priced land because the greater value of the land 
is determined largely by the more profitable and more intensive type of 
farming. 


124. The facts given concerning water-tenure, water-rights, canal 
ownership and operation, duty of water, and irrigation practices at Hyde 
Park apply also to Beaver. 


125. Only 7 out of 50 farmers reported that their farms were mort- 
gaged. The interest rates paid varied from 5 to 9 per cent and averaged 
7.14 per cent. 


126. Using 7.14 per cent as the interest rate that farm capital should 
and could earn, the average labor income of 50 Beaver farmers in 1914 
was $92. Using 5 per cent, labor income was $396. Using 9 per cent as 
the interest rate, labor income was minus $170. 

127. The labor income was greater in 1915 than in 1914 and greater 
in 1916 than in 1915. This was due largely to the increase in the prices 
of farm products. 

128. In 1916 the average labor income of the farmers of this area 
was greater than the average labor income of the farmers at Hyde Park. 
This variation in labor income was undoubtedly due to the changes in 
the relative prices of farm products and the variation in the successes or 
failures of the various crop and stock enterprises in each area. 

129. The type of farming at Beaver is more extensive than at Hyde 
Park largely because of the following factors: 


(a) Climate 

1D) Soul 

(c) Markets 

(d) National Forest ranges and winter ranges 
(e) Competition of farm enterprises 


130. Range cattle and sheep are the principal sources of income 
largely because of distance to market and the low cost of livestock 
production. 

131. Alfalfa and other hay are the principal crops grown because of 
the necessity of providing winter feed for cattle and some sheep. Other 
crops grown are largely for stock feed or for the local market and are 
not important. 


MONROE, SEVIER COUNTY, UTAH 


132. Monroe is in the central part of the southwest quarter of Se- 
vier County. It is three miles from Elsinore, the nearest railway sta- 
tion. Elsinore is on the Marysvale Branch of the Denver and Rio 
Grande, or Rio Grande Western Railroad. 

133. The population of Monroe in 1910 was 1227. Those persons 
of the population who are not native born citizens, are largely from 
northwestern Europe, and are familiar with general agricultural prac- 
tices. Here, as at Hyde Park and Beaver, most of the farm families 
live in town. 

134. The elevation of Monroe is 5380 feet above mean sea level, or 
about 900 feet higher than Hyde Park. 

135. In spite of the fact that Monroe is ‘about 300 miles south 
of Hyde Park, the average length of the growing season is only 110 days, 
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or 40 days less, and two weeks later than at Hyde Park. The average 
dJate of the last killing frost in spring is May 28, as compared with May 
10, at Hyde Park. The mean annual temperature is 48 degrees EF. or 
9.5 degrees F. less than Beaver and about 0.4 degrees F. greater than 
for Hyde Park. The average annual precipitation is only 8.34 inches, 
only 3.48 inches of which fall from April 1 to September 30. On this 
zecount dry-farming is not practised. All crops are irrigated. 


126. This area is in the Great Interior Basin Soil Province, and the 
soils are classified by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Soils. The texture of 
the soils is similar to that of the other areas previously discussed. 


137. There is here, also, some low wet meadow and pasture land due 
to over irrigation and seepage water. 


138. The irrigation canals are owned and operated by the farmers 
who use the water. 


139. There is a sugar factory at Austin, three miles north of Mon- 
roe. This factory makes it possible for Monroe farmers to grow sugar- 
beets. A cooperative cheese factory is situated at Monroe so _ that 
dairying is also developing here. 

140. One of the main auto roads of the State, running north and 
south, passes thru town. The wagon roads are in good condition the 
ereater part of the year. The distance from the farms to market for 
the most important farm product varies from % to 7 miles. 

141. Monroe is not handicapped to such an extent as Beaver res- 
pecting markets nor is it quite as well situated as Hyde Park. But as 
with Beaver, the main farm enterprises here are sheep and cattle, be- 
cause of the distance to any large market and the low cost of livestock 
feed. 

142. The special feature about this area is the raising of February 
iambs for the early Los Angeles market. Los Angeles buyers are on 
the ground at selling time, and usually pay fair prices for these lambs. 

143. Dairying and sugar-beet raising are becoming more important 
as the markets are developed. Here, as at Hyde Park, there is a direct 
eorrelation between size of farm family and acres of sugar-beets grown, 
and number of cows milked. 

144. More than 61 per cent of the land was growing hay in 1914, 
most of which was alfalfa. 

145. Sugar-beets and some wheat were grown as cash crops. 

146. Oats, rye, and barley were grown for feed. 

147. Some potatoes and sweet corn were grown for home use and to 
supply the local market. 

148. The Monroe farmers are ‘‘getting ahead.” Their farm business 
is fairly profitable. The average labor income in 1914 was $516 with 
interest charged at 5 per cent, $363 with interest at 5.5 per cent, $196 
with interest at 8 per cent, $132 with interest at 8.6 per cent, and $89 
with interest figured at 9 per cent. In 1914, these farms were less 
profitable than those at Hyde Park and more profitable than those at 
Beaver. In 1915 and 1916, however, these farms were more profitable 
than those at either Hyde Park or Beaver. This variation in profitable- 
ness is undoubtedly due to the variations in the relative prices of farm 
products, especially meat and wool, as well as to the variations in the 
successes and failures of the crop and stock enterprises. The high 
prices of lambs and wool have made the war years more profitable for the 
Monroe farmers. 


SANDY, SALT LAKE COUNTY, UTAH 


149. Sandy is about 20 miles south of Salt Lake City. Draper is 
south of Sandy. The farm business records treated in this area were 
taken in the townships of Sandy, Draper, Midvale, Jordan, and West 
Jordan. 
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150. ‘fhe elevation at Sandy is 4366 feet above mean sea level, or 
lower than any of the 8 areas studied. 

151. in 1910, Sandy had a population of 1037. There were many 
foreigners and persons with limited farm experience on the farms here. 


152. The normal annual precipitation is 16 inches, 7 of which fall 
in the crop growing season. There are 89 days with .01 inch or more 
of precipitation, and the mean annual temperature is 51.4 degrees F. 
There is a greater amount of precipitation during the crop growing 
season, more stormy days, and a higher. mean annual temperature in 
this area than in any of the 8 areas studied. Dry-farming is successful 
in this area where soils and topography are suitable. There are 183 
days in the average growing season which is 30 days more than in 
eny other area included in this study. The average date of the last 
killing frost in spring is April 19, showing that the season is not only 
longer but also earlier than in any area studied. 

153. The soils of this area are typical of those of the Great Interior 
Basin Province. The soil types identified by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Soils are: Jordan sandy loam, Bingham gravelly loam, Jordan loam, 
Jordan clay and clay loam, Jordan meadows, Jordan sand, Bingham 
stony loam, and Salt Lake sand. At Sandy the soil is predominately a 
sandy loam. As in all Utah valleys, the soil is coarse near the mouth 
of the canyons at the base of the mountains, and heavy in the bottom of 
the valley. When irrigated and well drained, these soils are very fertile 
as shown by the crop yields. Some of the land is low and wet and crop 
vields are low on such fields. 


154. Here as at Hyde Park and Monroe, the number of cows milked 


increases as the farm families increase in size. 

155. There is a great variety of crop and stock enterprises on farms 
in this district. : 

156. Because of the climatic, market, soil, water, and transportation 
conditions, a wide selection of enterprises is offered these farmers. 
Jach farmer has his own set of conditions and he attempts to meet 
them to his best advantage. Consequently. there is a great diversity of 
practices 

157. Some farmers sell market milk to Salt Lake City, some ship 
milk to creameries, some ship to cheese factories, and a few make but- 
ter on the farms and sell it at retail. Some farmers raise hay for the 
Salt Lake City market, while others raise it to feed their own stock 
and even buy hay and grain in addition. The surplus poultry and eggs 
are sold to laborers of the smelters, to private parcel post customers in 
Salt Lake, or to a store at Sandy, Draper, or elsewhere. 

158. The farm receipts were from grain, hay, potatoes, sugar-beets, 
vegetables, fruits, straw, dairy products, cattle, horses, sheep, wool, hogs, 
poultry, °ggs, honey, outside labor, and increase in inventory. Grain 
was the main source of income. On the average, there were 7.8 crops 
grown per farm, and 5.8 sources of income per farm. 

159. In 1914, with interest calculated at the rate of 5 per cent, the 
average labor income was $373; with interest at 51% per cent, labor 
income was $294; with interest at 8 per cent, labor income was minus 
$102; with interest at 8.6 per cent, labor income was minus $196; and 
with interest at 9 per cent, labor income was minus $260. In 1915 the 
labor income was greater than in 1914 or 1916 and was in that year 
also greater than the average labor income of the farmers of Hyde 
Park. However, the farms of the group changed greatly in 1916, or 
undoubtedly that. would have been the banner year of the three. It is 
no doubt true, that the increase in the value of the land was sufficient 
to make up normal profits to the landlords who are operating these 
farms. Crop yields are not as good as at Hyde Park, yet the land is 
valued higher on the average here than at Hyde Park. This is because 


Se 
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of markets, climate, and to the future uses other than agriculture to 
which these lands may be put. 


FERRON, EMERY COUNTY, UTAH 


160. Ferron is in the southwest corner of the northwest quarter of 
Emery County. It is on Ferron Creek east and near the base of the 
Wasatch range of mountains. The waters of Ferron Creek flow thru 
tne San Rafael, Green, and Colorado Rivers, and empty into the Gulf 
of California. 

161. The population of Ferron in 1910, was 651. Those farmers 
not native born were from northwestern Europe and Great Britain. 


162. The elevation at Ferron is 5500 feet above mean sea level. 


163. The normal annual precipitation is 9 inches, 5 of which fall in 
the growing season. The annual precipitation has varied from 3 to 13 
inches. There are on the average only 37 stormy days out of 365. It is 
necessary to irrigate all farm crops in this area. Ranges are poor be- 
cause of low precipitation. The mean annual temperature is 46.1 
degrees F. There are only 107 days in the average crop-growing sea- 
son, June 2, to September 17. 

164. Ferron is in the Rocky Mountain Valleys, Plateaus, and Plains 
Soil Province. The soil is not as good here as at Hyde Park, yet it is 
fairly fertile and under favorable conditions produces good crops as 
shown by the crop yields. 


165. While climate and soil handicap this area some, yet the great- 
est handicap is the marketing situation. Ferron is 45 miles from Price, 
the railroad town where some of the farm and range products from 
this district are marketed or loaded for shipment to market. 


Mining camps, 40 to 60 miles from Ferron also offer an outlet for 
some farm products. Some apples, plums, and small bush-fruits; vege- 
tables; and melons are marketed at Sunnyside, Hiawatha, Scofield, and 
_ other mining camps. Peddlers gather these products and butter and 
meats from farmers and sell them in the camps. In a few instances 
the peddlers are the farmers themselves. Some grain and baled hay 
are also sold in the camps. The principal source of income is range 

cattle. Stock can be driven to the railroad and shipped out to-the great 
- central markets. 


166. Some cattle are grazed on the Manti National Forest, but. 
most of them are grazed on the prairies or plateaus south, east, and 
west of Ferron. Because of the severe winter weather and the lack of 
winter grazing, these range cattle are fed on the farms in winter. 
Raising their feed is an important part of the farming operations in sum- 
mer. Some farmers let the cattle stay out‘so late in the fall that severe 
storms often cause great losses from cold and starvation. 

167. A few farmers have been successful in keeping bees.’ One farmer 
_ has done especially well the past few years with his bee business. 

168. Sugar-beets are not grown to any extent here because there is no 
factory at which to market the beets. 

169. Dairying is also limited because of lack of markets. : 

170. Not much care is given fruit trees because of the uncertainty of 
the market and the weather. Two orchadists asked the writer’s advice 
about taking out their trees and planting alfalfa. The narrow market is 
a great handicap to fruit growing. 

171. Yet with all of these handicaps the lower valuation of land and 
smaller capital requirements make it possible for these farmers to make 
fair labor incomes. In 1914 using an interest rate of 5 per cent, the 
average labor income of the Ferron farmers was $326; using a 5.5 per 
cent interest rate, it was $291; using-an 8 per cent interest rate, it was 
PL17 ; using an 8.6 per cent interest rate, it was $75; and using 9 per cent 
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as the interest rate it was $47. In 1915 the average labor income was 
about the same as in 1914, but in 1916 it was much greater than in either 
of the other two years. 


WELLINGTON, CARBON COUNTY, UTAH 


172. Wellington is situated west and south of the central part of 
Carbon County. It is about 12 miles southeast of Price on the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad. 


173. In 1910 the population of Wellington was 358. Here, as else- 
where in Utah, most of the farmers live in town and their farming lands 
are from 1 to 5 or 7 miles away, surrounding the town. 


174. The elevation is 5540 feet above mean sea level. 


175. The normal annual precipitation is only 7 inches, of which but 
4 inches fall from April 1 to September 30. 


176. The climate, soil, topography, camp markets, and type of farm- 
ing are very similar to those at Ferron, Emery County. Proportion- 
ately more livestock, however, are raised at Wellington than at Ferron. 
There are also more sheep in proportion to cattle here than at Ferron 
due largely to the range conditions. Alfalfa is the principal crop. 

177. Records were taken here one year only, 1914, and then but 
26 business statements were obtained as this is a small and limited area. 

178. The average labor income of the 26 Wellington farmers in 
1914 was $165 when interest was charged at 8 per cent, the average 
mortgage rate for the state. The average capital investment was $8391 
so that 8 per cent interest amounts to $671. Undoubtedly the years 
1915 and 1916, were considerably more profitable than 1914 because 
of the increased livestock prices. 


HINCKLEY, MILLARD COUNTY, UTAH 


179. Hinckley is situated in about the center of the northeast 
quarter of Millard County. It is about 6 miles north and west of 
Oasis, which is the nearest railway station. 

180. In 1910 the population of Hinckley was 553. The majority of 
the persons are native-born citizens of the United States. There were 
a few persons from Sweden, Denmark and Great Britain. 

181. The elevation at Hinckley is about 4541 feet above mean sea 
level. 

182. The normal annual precipitation is about 8 inches, only 4 
inches of which fall during the growing season. Because. of this light 
rainfall, dry-farming is not practised. All farm crops are irrigated. 

183. The Nebo National Forest to the east of Hinckley is too far 
away to be of any value to the farmers of this area, so the range land 
is very limited and what range there is is not of excellent quality. 

184. This area is in the Great Interior Basin Soil Province. The 
soil is not as fertile as that at Hyde Park and because of poor natural 
drainage, is inclined to be alkaline. Clay and clay loam predominate 
although there is some sandy loam reported. The land in general is 
Jat: often it is too flat to irrigate conveniently. 

185. Alfalfa is by far the most important crop grown. Other crops 
grown are: other hay, spring wheat, winter wheat, oats, rye, corn, and 
garden products. 

186. Dairying is practised on some farms in a limited way, but has 
not yet developed to any sizable proportions nor is it likely to do so 
in the near future. 

187. The main sources of income in 1914 were: (1) alfalfa seed, 
(2) alfalfa hay and other hay, and (3) cattle. The growing of alfalfa 
seed on most farms of this area is quite a gamble. But on a few farms 
a fairly good crop is obtained each year. When a crop of seed is 
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obtained, the farmer makes a very good labor income, but when the crop 
is left for seed and the seed fails, the dry stalks are not of great value 
and labor income in such cases is often a minus quantity. 

188. In brief, Hinckley about feeds itself, but its clothes, household 
goods, and other necessaries it buys outside and pays for them with 
alfalfa seed, hay, cattle, farm butter, surplus eggs, farm-dressed pork, 
a few horses, and personal services. 

189. The type of farming followed is fairly well adapted to condi- 
tions and on the average is also fairly profitable. In 1914, using 5 per 
eent interest the average labor income of the Hinckley farmers was 
$613; using 5.5 per cent interest, $565; using 8 per cent $323; using 
8.6 per cent, $266; and using 9 per cent, labor income was $228. In 
1915 the average labor income was less than in 1914, due largely to 
the fact that the alfalfa seed crop was not quite as good. In 1916 the 
labor income on the average was about the same as in 1914. The seed 
erop was not quite so good but prices were higher. 


PLEASANT GROVE, UTAH COUNTY, UTAH 


190. Pleasant Grove is situated just south of east of the north end 
of Utah Lake in Utah County. 

191. The 1910 U. S. Census gave the population of Pleasant Grove 
as 1618. The farmers live in town while their farms are on the out- 
skirts and in the outlying area. The people here are native born, or 
are from northwestern Europe or Great Britain. 

192. The elevation is 4532 feet above mean sea level. 

193. The normal annual precipitation is 15 inches, 6 of which fall 
in the growing season. MDry-farming is successfully practised here. 
The absolute lowest annual precipitation recorded is 9 inches and the 
-absolute highest annual precipitation recorded is 22 inches. There are 
on the average, 66 days annually with .01 inch or more precipitation. 
The mean annual temperature is 49.7 degrees F. This is higher than 
for Hyde Park but lower than for Sandy. The warmest temperature 
recorded for any of the 8 areas is 105 degrees F. and that was recorded 
in the Pleasant Grove area. The average crop growing season has 145 
days, or a few less than Hyde Park, and 35 to 40 less than Sandy, 
although situated further south than either of these areas. The average 
date of last killing frost in spring is May 12, or about the same as for 
Hyde Park, but a little earlier than Beaver, and much later than Sandy. 
The absolute latest date of killing frost is June 29, or about the same 
as at Hyde Park and Monroe. 

194. This area is situated in the Great Interior Basin Soil Province. 
A detailed soil survey has been made of this area and the following soil 
types distinguished: Maricopa stony loam, Maricopa gravelly loam, Jor- 
dan clay, Fresno sand, Jordan loam, Jordan sandy loam, Salt Lake loam, 
and the gravel areas. These same soils are among those identified in 
the Sandy area. The best sugar-beet soil is the Jordan sandy loam, and 
the Jordan loam is the second best soil for this crop. 

195. Creeks from the mountain canyons on the east of Pleasant 
Grove and flowing wells furnish the irrigation water for the farms. The 
irrigation systems are owned and operated by the farmers themselves. 

196. Transportation by rail and auto roads is easy and adequate. 
Sugar-beets are shipped to the Lehi factory from this area. 

197. The Wasatch National Forest east of town offers good grazing 
for stock for about 8 months of the year. More cattle than sheep were 
kept on this range because of adaptability and profitableness during 
tnese years. 

198. The principal sources of income in 1916 in the order of im- 
portance were: sugar-beets, cattle sales, outside labor, grain, potatoes, 
fruit, increase in feed and supply inventory, swine sales, poultry and 
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eggs, increase in livestock inventory, hay, horse sales, increase in ma- 
ehinery inventory, other crop sales, increase in inventory of land and 
buildings, and sheep sales. 


199. The average labor income of these farmers in 1916, using 5 
per cent interest was $651; using 5.5 per cent interest, $612; using 
8 per cent interest, $418; using 8.6 per cent interest, $370; and using 
9 per cent interest, the labor income was $340. There is no doubt but 
that the years 1915 and 1914 would have shown a smaller labor income 
than 1916, because the farm prices were not as high then as in 1916. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


200. It has been shown in this thesis that there are a multitude 
of factors that affect type of farming in Utah. Some of these factors 
are: (1).Location of the area, (2) elevation, (3) crops, (4) crop dis- 
eases, (5) livestock, (6) crop and stock combinations, (7) pasture, (8) 
the returns from crops and stock, (9) diversity and balance of farm 
business, (10) size of farm business, (11) farm machinery, (12) build- 
ings, (13) climate, (14) topography, (15) soil, (16) National Forests 
and public stock ranges, (17) population, (18) the farm family, (19) 
farm labor, (20) markets, (21) wagon and auto roads and railroads, 
(22) land-tenure, (23) land values, (24) water-tenure, (25) water- 
rights, (26) canal ownership and operation, (27) duty of water, (28) 
irrigation practice, (29) amount of irrigation water necessary, (30) 
amount of water to use and time of application, (31) farm credit, (32) 
farm mortgages, (33) other security, (34) interest rates, (35) farm 
profits, (36) labor incomes, (37) rents, and (38) what the farm 
furnishes towards the living of the farm family. 


In any specific area, however, or on any particular farm, the type of 
farming is determined by the combinations and inter-relations of all 
these natural and economic factors. 
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APPENDIX 


County, Utah, 1914, Showing Type of Farming 


of 


Table I.—Business Factors of Farms of Hyde Park Area, Cache 


Average of 10 


Average of 


better-paying all 52 
farms farms 
Diversity of Farming 
UII eT ObeCROWS: SCO WM sen een 5.1 4.6 
Number sources income over 8 per cent 
PRO SSe LE GCUDUSie ios cere ne eS Sec 4 3 
Sources of income over 8 per cent gross 
receipts: 
SUSE ONE ETS ps i Sy ee $1075 cig 705 
Cmeamnyre nay lt emote ee a et ek ee 597 400 
GHP: See es eR a spect See ae Oa ae ete Se cee 891 302 
(CUBIS a ee Ee En ee Se ee 356 — 
Size of Farm Business 
Capon UL aes ee Ma a ee eee ees eee es $19,816 $13,642 
RVCCOIPUS mM ea Meets eA ne reek 4,133 2,510 
PCIE Sunt Tee hieh Tal Meee eee eae OS a EE ah ee 226 105 
MTEC] Os Chee SY Sa ee a ea 105 54 
ANGIRERY SURFS] ESTs, a ee eo AES 8.5 
Veen © Oise eee cee oe ee Ae ate a MOE Tai 
UOT KeORSe Sateen 4 2) Peed ee ees Sra ae 5.6 4.0 
ErOdMmcciveramimnal = wMmtbse (Ge eAs Un) ssn 23.0 14.8 
Man labor equivalent (year basis) __............-- : 2.0 1.6 
Productivity of Crops 
Crovpereceipts per Crop acne. ==... $ 21 $ 22 
Crop yields per acre: 
IPO UES REOVEISS eo ee SP eee Se a ee 205 bu. Uf oils 
PVVheat= (Spring and) wimter)-2 2 ee 24 bu. 26° pu: 
(OUBMIG! [utes SESS aA APS Ee oii Oe Ale Se ee ee eloene WO Ue Obits 
Barley (both dry-farm and irrigated)... Ziot ee Oe 28 bu. 
ANTE UTES gs seg Si Pa ie po a eae ae ee 3.6 tons 4 tons 
Olt nerawh aye tee eae ete ee ee eee al erg 2.4 tons 2.6 tons 
SUP ATS VCCUS essen cent eens Wenn eee ee ae, a ee 18.6 tons 18.6 tons 
Productivity of Livestock 
Net livestock receipts per $100 feed fed....$ 120 $ 107 
Net livestock receipts per P. A. U.__........... 60 60 
Cattle receipts) per head. a a ; 22 22 - 
MilkeGecelpus per COW. a ee ee 62 56 
Man Labor Efficiency. 
Productive animal units per: Mam=*"---.-.s-2.- 12 9 
Crop Wacres pers Mmameere = tno ces eae ye 52 33 
Horse Labor Efficiency 
Crop acressper work horses .2.------.<-.<--+--.---- 19 14 
Witborp income =.= 8 2° 228 te on $ 1,997 $ 946 
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Table Il.—Business Factors of Farms of the Hyde Park Area, Cache 
County, 1915, Showing Types of Farming 


Average of Average of Average of 
10 better- 10 least profit- all 48 
paying farms able farms farms 


Diversity of Farming 


Percentage of total farm receipts 
LT OMS Sto Ckee ks te ese eos 38 PAT 35 


Size of Farm Business 


Motaletarmycayplte lessees esas aStewee do eee $14,358 $12,688 $11,987 
otal wiorkiniewmGa pita lees eee 2,962 2,458 2,559 
Oeil Tela) TCS MOS eee 3,041 1,386 LOIS 
Totaletanmy expense Sesss-s-se ee eee eee 877 845 799 
LOtals CLO Mme ReCelpUSessss ee ea ee ee 1,569 958 1,050 
Net livestock receipts.............-..!_.....- 1,174 387 724 
Total receipts from dairy products... 470 312 414 
Value of feed fed to livestock.......... 881 744 750 
otal PaCECS al gota les = eee ee 167 . 106 107 
Ota (CROD ma CCS es. sea ee eee 2 eee a 63 51 52 
Total productive animal units 

(CRD ASU hy) eek sae ee Eig kee eee 20 16 16 
LROGalRWiO lj Kes lOUS CS ees eens enn 4 4 4 
Total men {Gl years basis) p22. 15 1.6 il. 

Productivity of Crops (See tables 4 and 5 in text) 


Productivity of Livestock 


Net livestock receipts per $100 


OC ORCC yrettec oe OR at ane eee $ 133 $ 52 $ 97 
Net livestock receipts per P.A.U..... Bull 24 25 
Receipts per cow dairy products...... 70 38 54 


Man Labor Efficiency 


Productive animal units per man.... 14 10 10 
Crop ACreS\- Perea se se 42 rd 3B} 


Horse Labor Efficiency 
Crop acres per work horse............ 15} 14 14 


Labor Income) 22. 24=-..2-2— $ 1,446 $ —93 $ 589 


fp) 
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Table III.—Business Statement of 10 Better-paying Farms of the 
Beaver Area, Beaver County, Utah, 1914, Showing Type 
of Farming 


No. Value 


Harm Capital 


Sea ACHES) AN LAREN o-oo se ote ee cece odes eS aria baby hele ach 167 $11,407 
TNT Re GON Sy se Ee a a ae ee er 7 434 
(OY BIIACE Pes FEN Fy cl Sy aR OR ee eae eae ee 114 3,836 
EVORS CSHealdl CaCO ene ie etn me ere ne Re ee 8 os. eee 10 715 
Sheep ...... eRe nN Bee ee ane tS genes a betes 394 2,550 
TSU OES) eo oe ee ne a ee a ee ee 10 81 
FOU Ets yagal 1) Cay GCS Seeete te a wenn ee te Me tee ener oeees asea nan nasoae 54 38 
SVU TANT © Yes sg ee a nr ee eee Bee Sa ch acdsee eco ence . 740 
Mecawandas Up p lives este esterases ce ee ee te sede oh owes 666 
AO ai iene ee eee eer emer hes Me ete Pel ie ee Re Yo Posie en ccaosdueewe 170 
Ho taleet arin, Cail tal eeteee ate So es a ee eects $20,637 
farm Receipts 
Crops: 
TEXTE NE(OXES) es te as ee ie er Se SRS en eae Eee eee ee $ 61 
(CREATAS et ee RN a eager ee aa eee ee ibe ah 
TEA caNy pene ee ee oe ee ed nae oe anda ses UL aete rea suecandassuatasensse-2ae 358 
LNUGes AM OeVies eta le stesseet ae. ks cctc eee oe eee mY ee eo seeks ose. 20 
Livestock : 
TOs | TOR OCIWVCHS,. Sicece eee ecocentees secs oe RASH ee soos “eee eee ese Soe ea o Ee 211 
REIT GI Gy a eels Ty bee ae eo ee Peer 1,202 
TS POTS SKS ache Ps SO a eR ee ope a mE ee ee 148 
STO ON NOUR 00) ee a eS Pee an Oe ae eee 1,183 
FET) £2 ieee anes ete ee A Sec in g N A cet alee ere ced Ee esse qfal 
PEE Taser UT) Cl pe © 2 BS eee ee i re ee se eo ne CooL me ee ees eee 60 
IMTS COlTANCOMSWREC EIDE Sasso aes oan cee eee arcane ne! need see weataeee 254 
Iniecreaseuiny Teed ean sup DLS Gees: ee ee eee eae i 202 
ING RaL TN aaa: VaNey even oy chs ake ee eee ae Se eee ee eee $ 3,941 
Farm Expenses 
DEITY al IDES Oo) re ee aa Pee a a ee ee OO eee $ 6600 
Machineryarepalnsiamds de pTeCla Ui Olesen s eae eae eee ee ceneee eee 74 
Buildding and fence repairs and depreciation....-.......-........--------- 119 
EC © Cigar rr nan ce nan RRS Pik gee see ee EEE. cost ehoeke 47 
TE UCSC OW OYE Gifs nL pe Oe ie ee eee eee 10 
IBGE Gime LeCsranlGsSCCd Sets essen st aan odes nete ee cacee ae Sete ae 18 
Threshinesand twine mdexcludes tolll)= se eee eee ee se 17 
Niarehumme works Eire Gee eer ee oe eee oe Sat oe eons cea tbenen 31 
AN ears eb Sk Se ee Ie oe uct POD og Pash Ne 6, a anak Daa ee RE EPO Ta ee eee 284 
VA ERS Ta ASK ooa eee Nae ieee wes OS ne rE Soe eee ace a ee een apeeeks 25 
@ashtrentrandutonrest resemvicnle CS ee. sae ee aaa ee een nc on nomenome 18 
MASCOlLANCOUSTSXDET SCS eee eee eee tape ee eee faba ent sea cconensecer= 21 
_ Value of family labor................. Pe SPO UES (Nop sates he oat bee AY SS 96 
MO Calle err ITe EE RGN S CB aa ro. tea eeen Sa ae  awee eosa sates Sacaeeseessosaneees $ 1,360 
Harm Income) (Receipts) minus) CXPeNnSes))----------------------------------<------- 2,581 
Interest on Total Farm Capital (at 8 per cent) ....-----..--------------.-+----- 1,651 
Mabon eincome eee ee UN Se Ela AM Se A a LIN SD es 930 


i 
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Table IV.—Business Factors of Farms of Beaver Area, Beaver 
County, Utah, 1914, Showing Type of Farming 


eee eee 


Average of 10 Average of 
better-paying all 50 
farms farms 


a Ee 
Diversity of Farming 


‘Number of sources of income....................... 6.1 5.4 
Number iof crops, grOwne 22 7.0 6.4 
Number of sources income over 10 per cent 
ETOSSeFECEI DSi. 2eee eee eee 2 2 
Sources of income over 10 per cent gross 
receipts: 
Carttle terror et ee ewe Seen Ae eeeeeeu te ok $ 1,202 $ 627 
LS HLGICSY Sy Oeoperstie ee see gl A he Te NN te hal 1,183 301 
Size of Farm Business 
Potala italy cece sre yh huts tan eee rae a $20,637 $14,158 
"Ota “alereSer: cers eee Oa ee een eee 167 179 
GropvaCnesh tie: ae Bh ee eS Rs Te ee nhs 105 69 
ANcresialtaltiasandvother Wa yas se ees 89 51 
LE: [10 ef ha rd OCP et ge Ora wear een PkP eee Io ia te iS 10 : 6 
IVI mn 2 eee a ae hare ed Se PE eS 1.4 
Otherscattiew ese ss ee ee ee Oe ee 8 Boe 114 47 
PEO CUCU eM aerdTNT eee ee ene ee 150 66 
Productivity of Crops 
Crop Teceimpts per. crop! acre: se $ 6 $ 5 
Crop yields per acre: 
POtatOC Sy 2 SONS Reece Ue aN Cree ay aes Rar eated 132) bus ialisy ow 
Sprineewihleaitt A: ee Bes ee ee 2/3) ) bu: 23 bu. 
OBST Bib o e oh PEAN A ee e 43 bu. 40 bu. 
AT an fay pec, See Meee, ele IE RE WA 2 oe 2.2 tons 2.4 tons 
Opherahaynso x le coke eee) an ee eee 1.7 tons 1.9 tons 
Productivity of Livestock f 
Net livestock receipts per $100 feed fed...$ 229 $2. FURS 
Net livestock receipts per P. A. U.(1).......-...- 19 20 
Gattle receipts: per head (2) ..:.......2-...----/.--- ISL 13 
Milkereceipts perico wae eee 32 iby 
Man Labor Efficiency 
liscellaneous receipts per man_.....__.-.--..--- $ 139 $ 15) 7/ 
Productive: animal umits per Manes ss 82 46 
Cropreacresiperemignaes. eee en re ne 58 46 
Horse Labor Efficiency 
Crop acres; per) wogk whorsesc.c is 2 ioe 16 
abor=Income es. ee $ 930 $ —29 


(1)“A. U.” represents “‘Animal Units’, ““P. A. U.’”? represents ‘‘Pro- 
ductive Animal Units’. Work Horses are not counted here as Productive 
Animal Units. 

(2)Does not include milk cows. 
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Table V.—Business Statement of Farms of Beaver Area, Beaver 
County, Utah, 1915, Showing Type of Farming 


Average of 10 Average of 10 Average 
better-paying least-profitable of all 


farms farms 40 farms 
Farm Capital 
BN CMMES ral UC etre eee a he Pe a NR > §,515 $10,050 $ 8,174 
Tai ERTHOGI CS Soe ea ee ee Ce ee eee 5,056 4,667 3,402 
Bicemimery: “aimed! COONS 2.222: _.2b.----.-- 2 .teee--nes-- 873 479 5 bib 
GCC erale SCC CSes set eee 498 542 464 . 
(CHENEY a oS ee eR ee 15 10 32 
oratcstarimye @ap ital... ..-c.e eee eee $14,817 $15,748 $12,627 
Farm Receipts 
(CHRODS Snake eee eee eae es ee ee a ee 9 o24 $ 349 $ 319 
LTT SSI LOX GUS a eo a ee 2,790 758 WBS 
Miscellaneous receipts: 2_.-.2--22---22------21--.---. 441 102 228 
increase in feed and seed inventory...---._.. 364 34 189 
oOvallmiarmsReCelptSee. eee ee $ 3,919 $ 243 $ 1,988 
Farm Expenses 
Current. farm: expenses.) ees al sib 3 $ 686 $ 665 
Depreciation in mach., bldgs., fences....-. 185 ey 140 
Decrease in inventory of feed and seed___. 0 0 0 
oO talebamm Hp CMSCSi tases none ee Sei os $ 858 $ 805 
Farm Income (Receipts-expenses) __.._.-.-_-- 2,721 385 1,183 
Interest on Total Farm Capital (at 8 
TOXSH ED EKES ON epee a ee St ge el PE ee Sic 1,260 1,010 


Habor Income: oo: -.< .<-22.-s222-0 5-22-52 $ 15538 $ - —875 $ u( Rs 
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Table VI.—Business Factors of Farms of the Beaver Area, Beaver 
County, Utah, 1915, Showing Type of Farming 


Average of 10 Average of 10 Average 
better-paying least-profitable ofall 
farms farms 40 farms 


Diversity of Farming 


Percentage of total farm receipts 
HEOM sStOC ke pe. sees eae eee eee ae ee 71 7 62 


Size of Farm Business 


Fixed Farm Capital (Real Estate) -.--...- $ 8,315 $10,050 $ 8,174 
Working) Capital. eee 6,502 5,699 4,471 
Mat mie TeCEip ts) a=<25- sero ea sce ae eee ceeetaneee 3,919 1,243 1,988 
Marin: (EXPeNSes), .22ee ies see: sess eee cae eens 1,198 858 805 
Net) livestock receiptsi==---------- =e --=-e eee 2,790 758 1,255 
Receipts from dairy products..............-- 279 re 209 
NGS coxa) wl U1) C00 Sede ee ee ea 138 158 190 
GOP ACTES weer ace ee enna ae eee amen 65 73 62 
Productive animal units (P. A. U.)....-- 83 Com 54 
Wiork GNOrsesy £2) 55.258 -2-5 ces oe eek tae 4 5 4 
Men (lesy Cars Dass) Bese ee eae een an ene 2 Is) 1.6 


Productivity of Livestock 


Net livestock receipts per $100 feed 


bit 16 Uta AMS ee a A RSE SS cece eee eS rie $ 265 $ 72 $ 138 
Net livestock receipts per P. A. U......- 34 10 24 
Receipts per cow dairy products.........- 47 iY, 30 


Horse Labor Efficiency 
Crop acres per work horse.......--.------------ 18 ils 16 
Labor Income "-22 ee $ 1,538 $ —875 $ 173 
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Table VII.—Business Statement of Farms of Beaver Area, Beaver 
County, Utah, 1916, Showing Type of Farming 


a 


‘Average of 10° Average of 10 Average 
better-paying least-profitable of all 44 


farms 


farms 


farms 


Bee 


Farm Capital 


Real estate 


Toei ee ee ec te soe $ 9,261 
VENOHUIG AES) Saxe eee eee epee eae Coen eee 1,720 
TAIN TOISCOXO) SS Sao ene eee seer ee oa 6,332 
BN Teare FTN eyo cw me 866 
Feed and supplies..-..-.--.---------------------------- 698 
Total Farm Capital.........:-.------------------------ $18,877 


Farm Receipts 


Crops 
TENGEN EOEYS) ese ee oe ee Oe oe eR Se $ 60 
CiPATR dec cet oe cee et pecan sees a eee eS acbaceenaRn ses 86 
TW ear ae ee wa ee ara ee 130 
(OVMD@IE (CRONOS)) Gace see tee neces eee ae 10 
Livestock 
Dairy products -...--..---------------------------- 348 
Poultry and egg sales.........------------.----- 52 
Claeeliy GENS) Sa a ec 634 
TOUS CMS ALCS eae ee ee eee eee 52 
Siieep SALCS ic -e2 so =e = 50 sens neces 2,032 
Swamensales 2s pee oe eee Pere a 193 
@bhere UCCCUMES | sce ee ne nen 545 
Increase livestock inventory..-.--.------------- 1,744 
Increase machinery inventory..-.---------------- 24 
Increase feed and supplies-....--.--.------------- 392 
“otal Farm Receipts...-.-.--------------------+---- $ 6,302 
Farm Expenses 
Blacksmith and machine work...........----- $ 53 
Terre Clint eat OTe eee eee 494 
Machinery, building and fence material... 104 
Beeds and seedsi_....--.--1---.--2.2---------+--------- 196 
Fees, rents, and taxeS._...--..--.--.----------------- 280 
Other eXpenseS ...-.--.----------------------t----------- 59 
Tivestockx purchased -..-.----------------------------- S23 
Decrease in feed and supplies......-.-------- — 
Decrease in land and buildings.....-..--.----- 31 
Value of family labor-..............-.-.------------- 205 
Total Parm MPxpemses...-.---------.------------------- $2,255 
Farm income (Receipts-expenses ) --.-.------- $ 4,047 
Interest on Total Farm Capital (at 8 
DETLGEMt)) ayes ae uO Ue ee ere rae 1,510 
Mabor income 22.222 ue ee --2 === $ 2,537 


$ 43 


$ 51 


ee re ea fa 
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Table VIII.—Business Statement of 10 Better-paying Farms of the 


Monroe Area, Sevier County, Utah, 1914, Showing 
Type of Farming 


No. Value 
Farm Capital 
Total. acres, in’ farm:-.--. 4 <.25(e. 2 ee eee ee ee 104 $11,474 
Male COWS) Sica52 Foo 3 2c elo cea eee eee eee ee ree eae kW) 594 
Other! cattle 222 5 Oe NL Se ene SE. Cadi ree Ee 24 923 
EVOPSES AMG (CONS: <x ee es ee ee ee eed 9 1,106 
Shieep:..42 ys = eet oe ee ees 334 1,480 
FIORSG 223% Seek oe net A dale ase cee ne ere ree eee 9 82 
Poultry and bDeese eee eee 3 58 
Wai Clitie ry, oe a ee re eee an Sk ee ee 636 
Need: and supp liege me ee ee ee aes re eee ee eee 633 
CISTI sae 35 ea ee ED RE fer Dt FP ren 400 
Rotal sari 1 © api CeO e eee sees Sa eee a ee eee Ss a ee $17,386 
Farm Receipts 
Crops 
POUBATOCS zee ee ae eae aed eee ete thy aLe elt a ies Sy er alts 
Garam, Ces Re ae reo. 059 Pe AE, Ee 80 
EL iy ees se a5 a a ere ee ae Re Obes a 229 
SUP aAraWee tse s ee ee eee ae ee ene = es ee 464 
Enntsvands ver etables:-22 22. eee ek eae 24 
Livestock 
DAlT YS DROCUGCES te fe antec eee eee eee Se ho ee 274 
CACC Se ey ated oe a eee hein Se une p Sah eae ee 731. 
IETOESES vaca cecesese. fetes es sok oe conten cutee neat noe ere Coen. cee Eg 145 
Sheep Tana awiO Ol As. eae See es ee eee ce nk 1,992 
|g Rotzy egmeee cae <a enor Ree, Ae BUA Ss Oe can pe ee ree tae 66 
IROULEr yaad ie Gt: : zeae ke a ee ce ee ee Aes 164 
Miscellamcoussnecel pts np eeee te ee ee eee ee 350 
Imcrease\.in: feed ‘amd supplies ss ses oe eee eee 97 
Rotal WarmcRecelptse* tee ee ae ee ee eee > 4,732 
Farm Expenses 
PERE Gs Valores 2:5 es eae i ee ee ee eee a eT $ 588 
Machinery repairs.and) depreciation oe 43 
Building and fence repairs and depreciation.______.........-.....--__.- 126 
A ELYSY 210 App maine Sirsey taco MERE aera ety ei hee rae a Gr a ee ee Ss 425 
Hiorséshoern gies eee ee ee ee ee esa 19 
Breeding feestandhseedis estes aS os ae ee eee ee 23 
‘Threshing andltwines(exchides tolls =e. a ee 15 
Machine: swoOrk: Unine das eto es ee eee 13 
PASE S oo ons Eee OS ee ee ee no ee 221 
Wraiter, tax. 2... 2. ee ss Se ee es ee eee rete 78 
Cash rent ‘and forest. reserve  Teese-..2..._. eee ee 277 
Miscellaneous expenses Sasso. S22 te ie ee ee ee ee 93 
Value-of family labors eS ren ee at 154 
Total Marni GE xDenses (ss hk ee ee $ 2,075 
Warm Income (Receipts-expenses ).--.-..........------- Sa nee $ 2,657 
Interest on Total Harm Capital (at’S per cent). Tei yal 


abor: meome 2 ee ee ee ee ees 
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Table IX.—Business Factors of Farms of Monroe Area, Sevier 


County, Utah, 1914, Showing Type of Farming 
pS sseseeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeet ee N$Q2$]$90 


Average of 10 


105 


Average of 


(1)Includes work horses. 
(2)Does not include work horses. 
(8)Does not include milk cows. 


better-paying all 63 
farms farms 
Diversity of Farming 
Number of sources of income...........4---....-- 6.9 6.2 
INUIMIDEE OL CrOpS STO Wl. -- 2c. --2---eeecce eee ee 4.8 4.8 
Number sources income over 10 per cent 
POSS mLCCCLD US thas ee SM oe 2 2 
Sources of income over 10 per cent gross 
receipts: 
PS OWSYEYO), ot hee aes ek eee eal ae eS oe eee $ 1,992 aye 
(CRAGIN). Se a8 ese Ss Se ne REE (a Pad (al 
Size of Farm Business 
TET CEU eases ae a eS el SS ee $17,386 $10,668 
paste nea © (cUCT.CS))! meas -- 255. fee se cee 104 59 
(CHOI) EUG ES ese et es a ee eS Cee 74 44 
Acres) alfalfa, ef. 2%.2-2 poly SL ee tess Si ta Bd 50 25 
INUTMMDEIMOL SWC ples i tee Ee 334 107 
INGE ere rOm: slike (COWS 222. = eee. eee a ee 10 6 
NimperrOLe Others Cattle: 2s ea ee 24 10 
NIPMbDeETOfea nine lenis (C) esses 222 ies 32 
‘Number of productive animal units(2)-.-.-- 68 28 
Productivity of Crops 
CropmereceipesmepeT METODMaACLeus - sass sesseee $ 12 $ ils 
Crop yields per acre: 
TOO CS ty tenes once er ee eee UL malty | Joys iMG foie 
PS OM ERU TEES "yy SLE Bink ees ee eae ets Oa ne eae i 33 ~=6bu. oS ue 
ORNS: Gee ee eee eee 49> but 49 bu. 
PAU reali es weer ea eee ee eee 3.8 tons 4 tons 
OC Tea ay i eo re a hs! es 4 tons 3 tons 
SUI AD CCUS Mss sna ee Me teeta k eth 8 eee ea 1a tons ii tons 
Productivity. of Livestock 
Net livestock receipts per $100 feed fed-._..$ 179 $ 125 
Net livestock receipts per animal unit........ 46 34 
Cathle receipts per head (3) ae ee ee 30 26 
MAK eCCCVD ES GW CT RCOWre- se ee oe 27 28 
Man Labor Efficiency 
Miscellaneous receipts per man__._.__.._.._.._.- $ 160 $ 129 
ENTITY A ES ET: elas =e es es oe ee 33 20 
Productive animal units per man(3)._._-._..... 31 18 
GrODmACT ES per Tnamt a2. ok on ee 34 28 
‘Horse Labor Efficiency 
Cropracres, per work worse! ts 14 ital 
MADOEMENCOMEG=- snes eens rere > 1,266 $ 196 
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Table X_—Business Statement of Farms of the Monroe Area, Sevier 
County, Utah, 1915, Showing Type of Farming 


Average of i9 Average ofi0 Average 
beiter-paringe leasi-profitable ofall 38 


farms farms farms 
Farm Capital 
Fired enn 22 2S = eR ee Sr ee $ 8.780 $ 6.675 $ 7,246 
BWCreaneg 2 2s ot ae ee Sa a le 6.315 1.084 2.607 
Warhinery jo. oss ee 572 472 469 
Peed and seeds 602 < yy e e 517 180 325 
sri SS ee Eee 6 eee 392 51 i4i 


Ca 
“il 
ww 
fw 
ie 
oo 
a] 
ad 
foot 
o 
. 
=~] 
w 
ea) 


Total Parm Capral ooo. ee STS 


Farm Receipts 


rg ce a ee ee ee Ne ee $ ei- $ 445 $ 546 
Livestock and livestock products__..__- 4,672 484 1,653 
BMineeiteenmey. 2 te te Fee 256 130 192 
Tnerease in feed and seed inventory______ 120 32 100 
Total Warm Heecspis 2 oe Se Se $ 5.662 $ 1,092 $ 2,491 
Farm Expenses 

Cerrent (farm .expcnnper $ 2.008 $ 537 $ 9340 
Dep. of machinery. buildings and fences_ 102 110 $$ 
Wetal Marm Six pemses 2-29 Ss 2 $ 2,110 $ 707 $ 1.038 
Farm Income (receipts-expenses). $ 3,552 $ 385 $ 1,453 
Interest on Total Farm Capital ai § per 

I, ee en 8 ee ee 1.406 677 863 


OE EE Ee 
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Table XI.—Business Factors of Farms of the Monroe Area, Sevier 
County, Utah, 1915, Showing Type of Farming 


Diversity of Farming 


Percentage of total farm receipts 
from stock 
Productive animal units per 
acres crops 
Crop acres per productive animal 
unit 


Size of Farm Business 


Farm capital 
Working capital 
Farm receipts 
Farm expenses 
Crop receipts 
Ete livestock: meGelptsie. eee 
Receipts from dairy products.......- 
Value of feed fed to livestock.___.__- 


INGTrEeS in, tamme. 22+ eee ee eee 
Crop acres 
Productive animal units (P.A.U.)-- 
Work horses 
Menri(Ct syiealr DaSiS)it:_ 2.2% 


Productivity of Crops 


Crops MG e dix) ire ee ee ee 
Crop yields per acre: 
Potatoes 
SipmimicumwiltGate = 22-282 kere te ee 
Oats 


OMe reeha ya. ota sors eee oe 
Sugar-beets 


Productivity of Livestock 


Net livestock receipts per 
feed fed 
Net livestock receipts per P.A.U. 


Man Labor Efficiency 
Productive animal units per man 


Labor Income 


Average of 10 Average of 10 Average 
better-paying least-profitable ofall 38 


farms farms farms 
82 46 66 
234 46 106 

0.43 a2 0.9 
$17,576 $ 8,462 $10,788 
7,796 1,787 3,542 
5,662 1,092 2,491 
2,110 707 1,038 
614 446 546 
4,672 484 WA O3? 
235 123 188 
1,846 615 928 
76 45 54 
56 39 44 
basil 18 47 
5 3 4 
Ziel 1683 1.6 

110 85 100 

149 bu. 

36 ~=bu. 

52 bu. 

GZ DIE 

3.3 tons 

4.8 tons 

10.2 tons 
253 $ 79 Sh ars 
36 PAY 36 
61 14 26 
$ 2,146 $ 292 $ 590 


(1)Crop index shows the yields per acre compared to the average yields 
of the area when each crop is given its proper proportion by weighting 


by acreages harvested. 
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Table XIIi.—Business Statement of Farms of the Monroe Area, Sevier 
County, Utah, 1916, Showing Type of Farming 


— 


. Average of 10 Average of 10 Average 
better-paying least-profitable of all 57 


farms farms farms 
Farm Capital 
Real estate: 
IISA TO CLg eee ae aoe Tk es 0 ied aCe Be ws te $ 9,005 $ 2,748 $ 5,303 
SAUTE; Ge ee ee ee he ee 1,790 1,088 1,416 
USTEVIGS EO Cian omen oe Bre ete caer hie ae et ES 6,749 697 2,552, 
INUIPEW A ota aT(S5 RP en llel Dies Sok nee ee eet ee 569 281 450 
Feed and supplies_..... ES CeR RN cee ORS 514 198 430 
Total wba nme a pita lees sete eee ee ees $18,627 $ 5,012 $10,250 
Farm Receipts 
Crops: 
POEATOCSY ee ea ee 3 See foe $ 40 $ 14 $ 32 
GU ereril aly Stay Leeese Meh eA er PO Nei he, Ra SAR 262 76 204 
1a U nn BD eRe a pcre, eee Sek alee Lee 783 12 200 
SuigarsDeCtss, =... eee ee een 555 102 387 
IBM ig ce sent oe SA ae i eee 2 ct 23 — ood 3 
Other "crops, 2 ae ee —- Sjil a 
Livestock: : 
Dainyppr OCU CUS. eet seee a eens eee 196 97 183 
Poulltiryarcande ep esac s eee eee 51 25 57 
Cattletsalesy.- iis eer a  t ae ee eee 1,213 INT 543 
EVORS GH SaleS Se ae ren see te es ee 28 14 57 
Siren sales 7a. sas eer eee Re Be ee 2,501 22 613 
SWINE Sale Sree see Be eee a eee eee ee ea oe Sele 49 115 
OtHers receipts Aceh ee et ee ieee 1,100 103 380 
Increase in. livestock inventory....-........... 1,222 — 433 
Increase .in machinery inventory.....-.-.. 33 es 8 
Increase in feed and supplies.._..-.....-...... 621 71 418 
increase in land and buildings.--............. 30 — — 
otal Warm RE Celp isms. ase ene eee $ 8,946 $ 793 $ 3,640 
Farm Expenses 
Blacksmith and machine work...-.-..-....-.-.- $ 135 $ 25 $ 86 
Binred laborers s3i ee eee Bee 782 17 259 
Machinery, building, and fence material.. 207 25 115 
Reed ‘and seed sSis.2 se oe ae eee ee 341 39 139 
Mees rents: and! staxessec 2 eee Aly 82 246 
OLMerVexX penises; He. ssa. eee LEN eee eee 256 5 56 
PAV eStOGIspUnChalse Caisse nee eee 2,248 83 746. 
Decrease in livestock inventory..--..-......--- — 38 — 
Decrease in machinery inventory.....--..... - 18 — 
Decrease in land and, buildings. ..........-... ~-- 40 2 
SEW NUKES Tope saeshemblly VEN oO | ee Sa 110 66 0 ploy 
Motale Mavis Exp ens eqs. cee meses ene $ 4,596 $ 438 $ 1,780 
NYarm Income (Receipts-expenses) -.-.-....- $ 4,350 $ 355 $ 1,860 
Interest on” Total Farm. Capital. at 8 
DCT ACCME? Pee Sena ol a eee ea, os eee 1,490 401 812 


Mabor, Incomes. 224 ee see ae $ 2,860 $ —46 1,048 
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Table XIII.—Business Statement of 10 Better-paying Farms of the 


Sandy Area, Salt Lake County, Utah, 1914, Showing 
Type of Farming 


No Value 
Farm Capital 
DOF GUSTS Ma) MWCO ae oe eS ae ce ee ee ane 130 $23,788 
FIN Te THAU eae C6 CO US a ee See a= 9 691 
(OWES TOs CORY FEMS eee ae eee 13 524 
LOLS Sireli Cle C Ollltsoeeee eee eee ne ae ere CHO s Spek aE 9 Ours 
SC i ne a ee ee Peace ce em aene ams u 27 
IIOGS cess seb cease cee ees sem see sone eRe Bone ee Se Soe See ae eee See Ease ee eeaae 12 116 
PEO UTI tei pene a a ee ee ed eee Nae eee ece Rae aa esacaes 12 45 
A Heenan Tey gress eee tee ene, ee eee ns Set eeee Lace ber<ssce See naacescncnasensees 1,027 
LG CO Meu CLM SUL TO TONGS ce Se sae ce Seed ee see eee ee wet oa etelenes 576 
2g Te eR Se a ee Se eb s  A ee ton beacuse ceo sdss-wasaebersy 95 
AMGEN: TONE eva aes CC fey oy oe Le 9 ee a ee ee er ree ee eee teen are $26,902 
Farm Receipts 
Crops 
LOE aNtO CS peer ee te ee ee ee Ee 2h A ie Se eee ee $ 128 
CQNENTITEY cee 2 5 A PERN SO OS ge ey See ee AB Ree Sa e eee eS 704 
TEU wc SA RN a er eee eee ee re 536 
STI AAW apie ste) ea SG Noe Bs 8 a ey Ae Le ee ae 32 
SUSAR TRS EVEL SIS cece a Sa OU eee reall SEC A aN cn 295 
HUE wa Ce Vie ZO CAWLES = eee wel ayes ees a Sees 127 
Livestock ; 
119) Brie VAR OIRO CUCL pie een te os cae ee coco eae Dy ree eee ea 1,035 
(CEERI sgh ee Be se ae ei I ee era SS Cee ee 407 
ERGICS CS meme tea he Seeger OR ree Me ye ANON eR AU A Nd ete See eae 108 
SINGS Dera Gy WiO Olle <a ears a Nitey in Cet Peers tn eer Ree ans et als be 19 
TERUG ERS) 2 ae sR SL ea ete Ne pO Oe 211 
POM yeraAM Gl OSS Saree ee Se 1 ee Lea ee ae Serene ce I ek Ui raga 
Ma Gellar OUSeReEGCCIDES ete ent cecets tense cade ets een Bt ee alee, 
IMtCKease imerecd sandr Supplies: 2225 22s eee 282 
ROtale harm MECC COND CSE saree te eT a ee ae ee $ 4,667 
Farm Expenses 
PERLITE CL TST aKa ee oes SMe TE eS te era ee $ (pal 
Machineryanepairsysand depreciation.) 2 a. a eS 44 
Building and fence repairs and depreciation.-___.._............._..-- 43 
OFA GG 0) preci e Reet pes Acta ee Mes Re a nts De Re ee a ew cE oe ee 110 
Morseshoeme sand avieterinany, [6esi-- =) a ee 30 
Bree dime miee swam dS CCCs ese tet ee eee eek LT eel See 76 
Thineshime ands twiner (excludes toll) pee ee 45 
TY ESN GI ava tray AONE Keppra ATEN lee oe oa la Ss CO Sa AOE TT ct ae el 48 
BIPAPROS ree eee 8 aoe er Se TS OE ee eek SIT A SNS 23 
NV (ed eT tcl Kore eee wn et a et es OY he Ee al ae (Al 
Cash rent and forest reserve fees__._._-.-......- nia ale peet Uae yn ued ak U0 
Mis GelilamnCousSmexpeGNSCS--o-ctaek: totes Lee ee Se Seis eee iS oi 
Weilineea@ie are laaain) ye ale y Noy exe ee ee ee a ee 368 
Otc MOMania ES CINS CSteate sae nee at ee ee Bid gees ee oy L383 
Larmyincomer(receipts mints) expenses)))22 2,744 
Interest on Total Farm Capital (at 8 per cent) -..-._............. 2,152 
WabDOr TN COMC 6240-3 ee eee. 8 pct os 7 REN ee Para 
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Table XIV.—Business Factors of Farms of Sandy Area, Salt Lake 
County, Utah, 1914, Showing Type of Farming 


Average of 10 bet- Average of all 
ter-paying farms 72 farms 
Diversity of Farming 
Number of sources of income.................- Ebeeyste eof 6.5 5.8 
IND ero fel Gr. OD Sie Per: O yy eee ee eee eee ee 6.9 Gas 
Number sources income over 10 per cent gross 
TECELDEGW Es atten ke ects eee ew tate ee ea A 2 2 
Sources of income over 10 per cent gross 
receipts: 
(GT ULTA GS, ten Pere ee ALPE NS Ce ERM SPIN Sheree Ree SE $ 704 $ 301 
Sheep; hogs, poultry, ,and beess2-2--- — 272 
Mi warn Caribe Tessa Be et eta Sate ea ee ee UMass — 
Size of Farm Business 
Gey C aE ete ee eR as BAUR, on SNe ae ane $26,902 $15,828 
ANGRESG IN Mel ToT ees exe Shek a mek ee cp Ne my We cee Sea ND 130 100 
CrOopyaACTESH wes 7 ks we) ee Ie Ee ree Wee sae ato 104 55 
INGRESHSWUBGAT=DECUSh meses eee he pe oS are ee 4 3 
INI per Of Men ee ee ee ee 2.6 wy 
Number votiimatlikes COW:Se- = see ee ee 8.8 4.4 
Number of work horses....-- Ce ee Ae ete 6.6 4.1 
PieoyohiGahaes, ehmrbackeyls Wwhowhts oe ee 22.4 1015) ..83 
Productivity of Crops 
Crop TECelpUS. DEL) CLOD) aAChel sees =k $ 18 $ ale 
Crop yields per acre: 
OPA OCS Ghee a eee es Be De ee es Sle ae 35 bu. 113 bur 
WAVING Bit, Oe etn itt ieee OT gf as ee See, ZG OU 27 ~bu. 
OEE Se eae ea SR DR cg Bee eS de ee eee Fal bu. 41° bu. 
1B {shia} (ON eeeeee ie ANAS OMA RDI NE CN ge rent mel oa R ad 48 bu. 46 bu. 
PAM PATA eee SMC Rea eye re Ae EAE od TR ee 3.7 tons 3.4 tons 
Other wha 5s ss = CBT AER, Ses er ee ae, tons 2.8 tons 
SURAT DECES bose cote ees beeen een Send Ue mee a cee ee rE 15.4 tons 12.1 tons 
Productivity of Livestock 
Net livestock receipts per $100 feed fed_........... $ 148 $ 94 
Net livestock: receipts per P: A. U...2.-22.2--.22- 86 48 
Catulesreceip tsp eri Wea dese ee ee 32 25 
Milk tre C CIP ES MD SICO Wee te eee aly 53 
Man Labor Efficiency 
Productive animal units per man............2......- 9 9 
Crop acres per man.....- QW ncn) Rela enn hte cee hs 40 32 
Horse Labor Efficiency 
CTOD acres) Pere wonky HOTse tees sent olen eeeee nama 16 13 
Babor: Income: 2 ee eee $ 592 $ -—102 
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Table XV.—Business Statement of Farms of Sandy Area, Salt Lake 
County, Utah, 1915, Showing Type of Farming 


Average of 10 Average of 10 Average 
better-paying least-profitable of all 47 
farms farms farms 


a 


Farm Capital 


RUG aes tab Clee seco ese eee as sees nse $11,412 $12,508 $10,981 
MEMO St OC ages ke nee ee ee Me hele 2,423 93 1,372 
Mieyolmmnaiagn Biol WOXo ees ee ee ee 614 412 465 
FNtevexolsy femal | \Seyexe lea ee ee so eat eeeeseeeeee 392 294 362 
(Cease ee se a a ee el eee 40 31 40 
Teva Teerercay (Opava os eee eee eee secncere $14,881 $14,438 $13,220 
Farm Receipts 
CUTEST IG eee ales a es eminem ef $ 674 Seto 
TON ERTROTE EO Socccr teehee lee coooeeeeh aoe sere SEe Bea ee cmErer epee 1,764 457 POS 
Miscellaneous receipts -:..--..--.-.----------------- 565 119 Byr(ab 
Increase in feed and seed inventory...-.------ 240 38 14 
Mota Manrmil ECC CClD USssss-s sesso ne -e eae eneee a= $ 4,556 $ 1,288 $ 2,173 
Farm Expenses 
Current farm expenseS..........--------------------§ 1,171 $ 964 $ 813 
Depreciation in Mach., bldgs., fences....-- 97 86 81 
Decrease in inventory of feeds and seeds.. 0 0 0 
Total Farm Expenses.....---.----------------------- $ 1,268 $ 1,050 $ 894 
Farm Income (receipts-expenses ) -.-.-------- $ 3,288 $ 238 Ey alae) 
interest on Total Farm Capital (at 8 
Per Cent)! ...-2:-----:-202-------ee2-----snewneFene-non= 2 TW) ob 1,058 
fiabor: Income ----------------=--=-==---- $ 2,098 $°—-917 $ 221 


as, PE 3 ee 
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Table XVI.—Business Factors of Farms of the Sandy Area, Salt 
Lake County, Utah, 1915, Showing Type of Farming 


Average of 10 Average of 10 Average 
better-paying least-profitable of all 47 
farms farms farms 


a ——————————————————— 
Diversity of Business 


Productive animal units per 100 acres 


GE OD Seen ee eee ao eee 60 30 40 
Size of Farm Business 
‘Notale farm Capital owe esas nee ee oonena ss $14,881 $14,438 $13,220 
Wiorkaine iGapitaly see ee eee 3,469 ao 2,191 
HArM -TOCCIDtS a eee eee eee 4,556 L288 2 as 
IW OX POMS CS eee ea eee nee cenaae nor en 1,268 1,050 894 
Gropp: -LECCIDES ee eee eee aes 1,987 674 1,110 
Value of feed fed to livestock-.--.......-.---. 827 z 757 733 
INGE livestock. GeGeCip Sas seas 1,764 457 678 
No tale AGTES TN i ays NN eee eee eee eee 601 128 201 
TOD) (CTC Sees ee ne se eee ear eee ana 63 49 47 
Productive animal units (P.A.U.)-.-..-..-- 38 13 16 
Wea (GAL AER Ne OST) se ee eee 2.1 2 ei 
Productivity of Crops 
Crop index (percentage) ------.--.---------------- 114 93 100 
Productivity of Livestock 
Net livestock receipts per $100 feed fed$ 213 $ 60 $ 92 
Net livestock receipts’ per P. A. U....--- 47 36 41 
Man Labor Efficiency 
Productive animal units per man....-..-.- 18 6 10 
Crop acres. peri man! = 2 2 30 25 27 
Horse Labor Efficiency 
1bG! 10 12 


Crop acres per work horse...-.--.--- pee: 


labor Income), {23322242-----"=- $2208 9) = 
ou Te a eS 
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Table XVII.—Business Statement of Farms of Sandy Area, Salt 
Lake County, Utah, 1916, Showing Type of Farming 


—eeeeeeeEeeeEOEOeeEOEOEeEeEEEeEeEeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee—————e 


Average of 10 Average of 10 Average 
better-paying least-profitable of all 45 
farms farms farms 


a eee 
Farm Capital 


Real estate: 


Land ARSE ean eee ee ae ee ee ee $ 5,047 $ 8,930 $ 4,985 
ISSA Haifa) Oe eee ee Ce en) he 1,475 1,266 1,147 
HBV S COC Kaper ners setae eee a eT EEA ay at tt 1,202 789 828 
are nie eyaae se ae on ha eke an 3842 352 264 
Feed and supplies......... ) Nets Se eee LOA NOW oe 350 304 228 
otal rime Ca pital ss a ee es $ 8,416 $11,641 $ 7,452 


Farm Receipts 


Crops 


HOLA OCGwe eas 2 ae ee a ee $ 64. + #§ 84 $ 48 
(Greys Seen Se ae ae ae es ae Ce eae 25 lie 56 
IBIBIA? © oo-5 nee Ba ss eee es ee Oe oo 24 32 24 
SUSAN SR CLS eens oe ea RON 2 AR oe 108 48 102 
TEMPLE? 2 SS Sr Oe Fa sR Oe ae rae eae 103 15 44 
Otherkcrops) 222 5 Sete Lee: SMa ane oe 88 46 70 
Livestock 
1D) Asiieyge TO CNT CCS es ee eee een eae eo 409 94 155 
Pomlitrveaand ere sales a. 2 147 3 WD 
GAEL CHES es a eee eo eS a NN ee 1,340 51 397 
TEIGURSYES -SEMIIGSSS oa he ee ee 81 35 64 
SAGE SWISS ee ee Ree ee ee 1 ial 3 
Single Gal OGi meet se sree etek Sense a me asi eal 67 115 
(Ge Tae COND US msecee te ee en ee ae 602 192 Son 
Increase in livestock inventory...--........--- 266 38 74 
Increase in feed and supplies..-._......-....-- : BIR) IAL iby 
Woytaleebicnal eCCET DiS see tee $ 3,901 $ 1,020 By aA 
Farm Expenses 
Blacksmith and machine work_....--.--.-..--.- $ 45 $ 51 $ 38 
TS riereyGl IBM Oop Le ae cree See ee ie een eee ee P52 196 98 
Mach., bldg., and fence material._____..-___-- 20 15 21 
Ie Scan Gta S CCC Soa es eee 111 19 58 
Fees, rents, and taxes......-.... eee eet he AS Bee 146 72 i833 
@ODTMET Aces ENSES aise ----2-=-- <a ge oes 22 : 14 at 
Innvestockmpunchiased, eee ee. 1,367 113 Diu 
Decrease in machinery inventory.....----- sa 19 15 5 
Decrease in land and buildings--._.-.-.-.---.- 29 25 23 
Wellies (@it . iezirrairi) hig 1169) 0X0) ae oe ee er 105 99 71 


Total Farm Expenses 
Farm income (Receipts-expenses) -.-.-------- $ 1,885 $ 301 $ 887 
Interest on Total Farm Capital (at 8 

IDG TEGO) pes sewed ts Hee tea ad ee 673 931 596 


HAbDOr BINCOMe ee Sele 2, $ -—630 $ 291 
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Table XVIII.—Business Statement of 10 Better-paying Farms of the 
Ferron Area, Emery County, Utah, 1914, Showing Type of Farming 


No. Value 
Farm Capital 
Mota le ACKES mah aT TM ee ee a ae ee ee 139 $5,235 
IMAC CO WIS a eee Re 6 Re Tee eee eee te ae ae eee a 442 
QUber cattle tek oi oy 25 eo a 8 oe el Pe ne eae he ee 20 762 
FLOFSOS cmc Ole Ss ee aa a a at ee eo 6 591 
SCO eee ee es eae Sa an ene ee sr 3 21 
FLO B:Shes ee ae ae ee ee Ae A EA EE NGL eee a 12 96 
Poultry, and VDeGs 2: ati s 6 eee SS oe ee 5 A ee eee eee 112 254 
Wi ACDAIMO TY, joer a ae tie ae oe ane 2a Le dL oe nt th a 424 
Meed tandesup ph est a2: 5 se val a ee a eee (Jt eee ee 237 
Cee TE] 1 ip i See RS A NAR EP 8d a Se de RD Oe ee ea eh 32 
otal) Harm) .Capital>..2v.crt eck sess. 0 case ea ae le eee ee $8,094 
Farm receipts : 
Crops 
POtabOGS eireet se seed eae aD ee a reese ee Ne Sie oak oe Sees ae eee eS at) 
CT TA ee ee Oe Yee ee a ee 8 Seale nee a Weep oe re 115 
Ya ce ee ea eens Se Noy | De ae SNL eee Resa Oe MN ee ee 142 
DCCGS ease: oe oo a oe ewe RE aE wo ee Re re te area eee eee 74 
Eruitwand> veretables: 21:2! sete ee ee 183 
Livestock 
DairyaproduGtse 2-2 ek ees A oo cee swe aeons ses nner eka eee eee 248 
CPEB YS eh NE Ie ee > RSE Ne BE a Et so 298 
TONS CS Sete wae ae oe coe se tease eee ad wae oe ee eee nae ee 151 
Sheepsamdse WOO 2.2: -s-3 ee nee lek i a es se eee 15 
1 ca UG 2 Ye a Sh ee eee ee Ss Pete 212 
a 2-COy 5 es exces Wy 0100 Le Cy 2a 2s See apie oe tee a ten ine ea Ue eee 346 
Miscellamecouss NECCIDtSS -2. se est secs ca eww eee 233 
Inicrease ini teed ange Supplies.) es eee ee eee 2 
Total Warm RS COL tse oe ces = ee ae ee $2,029 
Farm Expenses 
Hy Gs Key Amel G21) oY 0) sane eee ete Ne Ee aN er ge a A oe ese ee ae $ 652 
Machinery, repairsrands dep re cia tiO Wass snee eee eee aoe eee ee 49 
Building and fence repairs and depreciation ..._...................--- 94 
MG Ginn dea otters CLE 0S COU 8 a8 ae ioe BN Se a oc 42 
PV OrSeSW OC ra ee ES ee ae Cer ke eka ee ee 3 
Breeding: fees’ andiseed sisi. sie ee eee 26 
Mhreshine andecwinlen (OXCLIG ES at Ollls) sce sees nee eee eee 12 
Machine workvninedid..- ts. oe aie ee eee 9 
BETS =} WA ee NC ants GSN TIN Pople PUL ae eas R dere rT a ELD Ae 49 
Wratler = tak oe ee ee cc see a ee ne rApA 
Gashi-rent-and! forestireservie fe ess. 2s --e- eee eee 8 
Miscellaneous expenses ® 20:52 5:2. --25 see oa a eee 114 
Malueiiot stamily. Labor ee a oo eee se ee ee 116 
Total= Warm WXpOn Ses cess ok eee ee ete Bn ea $ 596 
Farm Income (receipts minus expense$S) ..................--.--2------------ 1,433 
Interest on Total Farm Capital (at 8 per cent)) 2 648 


MiaDOr “UNCOME oer ee ee ee 785 
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Table XIX.—Business Factors of Farms of Ferron Area, Emery 
County, Utah, 1914, Showing Type of Farming 


Average of 10 Average of all 


better-paying farms 39 farms 
Diversity of Farming 
NUM Der OL SOULCES OL ImGOme! 2 7 6 
INT De TS Of COPS! LT OW Mess ka ede ose ees cece cd case. 6 6 
Number of sources income over 10 per cent 
CARONS IRC ot aaa ee 2 2 
Sources of income over 10 per cent gross 
receipts: 
COBDS Ba ee A a aera ee ee $° 298 $ 243 
Other livestock (hogs, poultry, and bees)... 558 218 
Size of Farm Business 
SNOT SHEA es (O25 Opis) Marek eee ee ee a See eee See ee $ 8,094 $ 6,993 
IAT Oa CACTES le. speek 2 ere i 2 139 108 
CERO) VLA ee he eee ee es 62 53 
NCTeS olioikamanGd (OLN Mays.) eee eee 37 28 
EN era Ta like KCOWS S222 Seas Ui 9 
IMM Der sONEr CALI C 2. a eee 20 19 
Progucuive panimale wnits. (Gb Acs) st. see eae 28 29 
Productivity of Crops 
Cropereceipts per Crop dere’: 2.2.2. 298 Se ees $ 10 $ 6 
Crop yields per acre: 
OUR LOC Sie sactes aed its tar eek ae Pea Re A ce 86 bu. tise DU: 
Sy OLED OWES aN O(eTz 1 Roe es se aie A RN Oe Ae eg ae SS bit 16 bu. 
OE Gs ree ee ea ok ee a 39) pu. 32 bu: 
PAU Tr culih ca vere see eee hes be See ole a 2 tons 1.8 tons 
@ fale rlvaiysteee ne oe Fae Pe soe aaeceeina ad 1.7 tons 1.7 tons 
Productivity of Livestock 
Net livestock receipts per $100 feed fed_......... > 238 $ 188 
Net livestock Geceipts) per  PeAsWas 22 45 24 
Catiles receipts; per Meads < si 8s 14 13 
IMilkereEcerptSaDer (COWils 22.22" 12-s0 20sec 5-2. oe ececc chee 36 14 
Man Labor Efficiency 
Miscellaneous receipts per man_..__....................- $ 116 $ 65 
Productiveranimal units per mMames = 2-22... 22 22 
CrODNAcCres sperma s.s-t- 205s ee es. 39 38 
Horse Labor Efficiency 
Miep Actes per .work! horse: 22.5 5.¢.2..1 2.252... 19 16 
Mao rie CO MN Gy see ee ees ee $ 785 $ IAL y/ 
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Table XX.—Business Statement of Farms of Ferron Area, Emery 
County, Utah, 1915, Showing Type of Farming 


—oeEeEEeEeEeEeEc=ceeeeeeeee 


Average of 10 


Average of 10 Average 


better-paying least-profitable of all 48 


farms 


farms 


farms 


sn a 


Farm Capital 


Reali estatece 320) ot see oe. ae ee o) Oso 
(uiviestocks 2.4 asst Be SONU ee Gee ee Paealalal 
Machinery anditool sie. eee 457 
heed: and 486edSi 2-328 5 ee eee 175 
(O[20 =| tlh ase Cop anreee Ste Ae MN Oe uve: Bera miley Teo Res es 4 
Totaly Marm iCapitallie sss eee ee $ 6,328 
Farm Receipts 
Crops ee ee, ee Bhcetal ete tds $ 458 
AGIVIGSCOCK: tee eee ee een SO EEE 1,040 
Miscellaneous receipts) 222 Bif(al 
Increase in feed and seeds inventory.... 100 
Hotali sharm) Receipts ee $ 1,969 
Farm Expenses 
Current etanmimexpenSes sae eee $ 479 
Depreciation in mach., buildings, fences 64 . 
Decrease in inventory of feed and seeds 0 
MobaleWanme eH Xp SNS CS assesses eae eee $ 543 
Farm Income (receipts-expenses) ........-.-- $ 1,426 
Interest on Total Farm Capital at 8 
DERACEM Eris e Nee ee eee Hee eee 506 


Habor “Inconmie: 22 Se 920 


$ 86321 
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Table XXI.—Business Factors of Farms of the Ferron Area, 
Emery County, Utah, 1915, Showing Type of Farming 


Average of 10 Average of 10 Average 
better-paying least-profitable of-all 48 


farms farms farms 
Diversity of Farming 
Productive animal units per 100 acres 
COLAO IONS) ee ae es er ee 70 60 60 
Size of Farm Business : 
TN oy eM Uo wep Vere) O51 29 eee see eee eer ae enero $ 6,328 SS) Yaak $ 6,457 
WOR ee Caibaly 22 2 ee Be ee. 2,747 2,784 2,590 
RAINES GCN US eae mre eee te ees Set O6 9, DL ilralrsal 
TEPER HEA (E0'<| OXEI OUST ENS) eee oe eee 543 157 545 
(GHROJo) THEYOSTN OAS I Se Pe eee eee 458 269 321 
INET liMmeSbOCk TeECElIptsis----0 oss - 1,040 423 653 
aPoieul GWOrES ial MBN edness ee ee ase 74 1119 96 
(TOD RACTIOS) pee ese ee ses erase a ee ee eee eee 45 48 49 
TR DN OSE ae a ect ee ee ee eee Re ees 31 29 28 
NAO) TO OMIVOWS CS a ee re se ee eS eee eee 2.6 5 Del 
Wil@ra, (CIE WSR ORNSIIS)) oe eet tee eee enero 14 ie) 1/8) 
Productivity of Crops 
Croprindex i(@pencentage) == == 120 95 100 
Productivity of Livestock 
Net livestock receipts per $100 feed fed$ 249 $ 88 $ iayil 
Net livestock receipts per P. A. U....-.. 33 15 24 
Man Labor Efficiency 
Productive animal units per man_-.------- 22 15 
(WROD MACTeCS DCM WiaMee=-neee naan n= 32 26 33 
Horse Labor Efficiency 
Crop ‘acres per work horse.....--..---..---- 18 oe 16 
Mabors income ee $ 920 $ —590 $ 119 


MAE 
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Table XXII.—Business Statement of Farms of Ferron Area, Emery 
County, Utah, 1916, Showing Type of Farming 


Average of 10 Average of 10 Average 
better-paying least-profitable of all 34 


farms farms farms 
Farm Capital 
Real estate 
Tes ean hs eee ne ee Sia,009 $ 3,660 $ 2,866 
TOAD H UG Ra) 21 }e eee MARNE etn thas See peere enn Dehn! 5 = 1,248 1,226 PSG 
TALViGSTO Ce tse et ee a eee eee 3,095 1,958 2,075 
IMaiCinier yy (sete =e ee es eee eee 526 318 397 
BReedvandssupplics = eee 307 229 268 
Total MarmeCapitalese 1.) =e $ 8,515 ye pare) $ 6,769 
Karm Receipts 
Crops 
POtAtOGS ee Ree ee eae erat eae mn $ 10 $ 13 $ 13 
(GG at a ea eee On eee ai 28 95 
EL A Vie. NSE A ge ence ee ee 20 6 11 
VERY LUO By ol a Re eae A Nel Se SR eee ee ee 500 17 166 
GME ACT ODS ccs ee eee ect eee 104 12 66 
Livestock 
Daitye PROG UCTS eee oe eee 81 42 63 
Poultry andscretsales= =a 156 56 82 
Cattle: sales 2223 0 ee 456 106 221 
FLOTSe! ‘SAles 23 eee ee ee ee 35 139 91 
Sheep Salles #22. eS ee 21 a 7 
SiwineGwsa leg). .t 2 eee 105 66 82 
Other: receipts ese eee eee 445 eA 206 
Increase in livestock inventory................-- 719 = 253 
Tnecrease in machinery inventory....----..-. 39 —— al3 
Increase in feed and supplies...-..........------ 154 114 AES 
otal “Harn sReceipts = $ 2,902 $ 6.6.48 $ 1,544 
Farm Expenses 
Blacksmith and machine work.......-.------- $ 46 $ 38 $ at 
IELTPS Gilat Ori ase ee eee 60 i 28 
Mach., bldg., and fence material___.__.-......_. 90 nS 64 
Feed) and SCC ise. ee eee icce e eeeeee 40 23 24 
Mees, Tents anidita mes ss see ee eee 147 87 101 
OUtHEr Expenses 22 cee ee ee ee eee 37 12 26 
Livestock opurchaseda 23 =e See 294 26 153 
Decrease in livestock inventory....-..........- — 57 — 
Decrease in machinery inventory......-.-..- - = aL; — 
Decrease in land and buildings............._.. 56 51 39 
Value of family labore eee 169 76 104 
Total Harm) Eexpenseses ses aaa $ 939 Se BEI) $ ©6590 
Farm Income (Receipts-expenses ) -.-.-..-.--- pl GS $ 244 $ 954 
Interest on Total Farm Capital (at 8 
Der GeNE): PAs eee emer ee eee ee ee 681 591 542 


Labor Income 223 2s $ 1,282 $ —347 $ 412 
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Table XXIII.—Business Statement of 10 Better-paying Farms of 
the Hinckley Area, Millard County, Utah, 1914, 
Showing Type of Farming 


TE pv Pe POUL S ye ath 102 00 ge ne ae ee 1G Se Rees 
Tc LUIS OUTS S| ee ae a Soe 6 312 
EYES SeD PINT BLS soe SI ae ee a ea 12 427 
PPA eyEST an 0 AGL 0h RS en ees eee eae ear at ea 6 632 
Sires i) | ak eee PE a ee ee ee a ar aa oe ee 2 11 
TSTSS EIS) eg ee see ee eee oo ea a ee ee 3 a7 
Rea e Urata Ra nee an re eer 43 22 
(UCTS ey a ae a 660 
Mmacdmeand, Supples. ek nn ener 268 
Re valit oo ahaa ee SO 2 e  Se  e e  eea 149 
Uapeant Pteucia tl al OF) 0} iil Rosen ceeap eee aon oe Ecena ea ar tari eae eas $11,828 
Farm Receipts 
Crops 
TS) OPE DST eet See ara is ne ee ier ci cera mae a $ 5 
Rigcaich, Wea oe be ie ea nets ee ae eer eee ae a ae ee 63 
FR gk TE IRS es  enee a 531 
Ginuieamd: wesetablesetcs 2: cie--2- 8 tere 2 
TOSS epi SUS 00 co ec eee UM eo tr ae re aaa iLpG)ay) 
Livestock 
Dairy products -..-2--.---+------.-------------2-------- ae ee eee 151 
Fig ri ees pees Mise Doss GRO sc IRIS RS ee ee eee ae ae ae ea 329 
Tra RV SY So ieee seria ee AI eS arc cae 88 
EUR SVSR Dy, Sak bey (00) 0) IE eae eR ne ar cee aioe reel 3 
Fe ees me a ee ane Re ee 154 
Poultry and e@8S......-----------------------------0000777 bd Ue SES Mie ae 43 
NMIGCSUIAMIEOMS —TOCOMDUS) eas -2c-b-2-——2e- seamen 273 
Increase in feed and supplies------_.--..--------------------- ILPEel 
iter mle Mirirbtiie CC OND US = een ane $ 2,838 
Farm Expenses 
SETS aI TP EY Go ee eo ee $ iby 
Machinery repairs and depreciation...-.....--------------------------7---- 12 
Building and fence repairs and depreciation......-------------------- 34 
PAUSE 5 ees eal Ss OPPS oes Sete a oa ee a 36 
Horseshoeing and veterinary TYE See ee ee ee ete eee eee 2 
Breeding fees and seeds...-.-.----2-------------p----n22neree nner 26 
Threshing and ‘twine (excludes toll)-.--------------- Abc eat ed ee 32 
“AGP aL FEMS okay (ele 000 ef) tLe Re eS Aa ee 8 
Tepe NET agape a IR eee Or rc 64 
TRUEAAE TE. UE Se Uae ene Niele ein Ae sis ee een ar a 10 
WiiscellaneOuS EXPENSES ...-------------------- anne 25 
~YAIRE( en (oy Ose ha Cll gen C20) 0) Coeite ene ee ieee eee ee ate nes ea 83 
Moral Wari alk GNSS. 2a pase n-ne sanerse canner $ 489 
Farm Income (receipts minus expenses) -.-.-.----------------+2-0------ $ 2,349 
Interest on Total Farm Capital (at 8 per Gent) pee eee 946 
TPE APR cond Ga CG OLS) ret 2 ee aie $ 1,403 


ie RE ee ee 
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Table XXIV.—Business Factors of Farms of Hinckley Area, 
Millard County, Utah, 1914, Showing Type of Farming 


a —————— 


Average of 10 bet- 


Average of all 


paying farms 59 farms 
et A ee NO —E————_————————E—E————eee 
Diversity of Farming 
Number Of SOURCES nOlelICOMIGi sees esane= seat eaneeree 6.3 5.2 
INmMIber Of CROPS! 1 O Wile ssce ae a eens aa aeeaenseeeeacnees 4.3 4 
Number sources income over 10 per cent gross 
THXGEM OSS: ee ee eee eee eee een ae ee eee esos 3 3 
Sources of income over 10 per cent gross 
receipts: 
ANP aiPat SCO Gis ose te ccch sed: se se tee eet anen cesasaaseotanaes ey Tamale) $ 340 
TEST ay dees ee i ie ae bate Sees eae eee a yea | 244 
COPAY 0 al C= eee te or ee a See ee peer 329 186 
Size of Farm Business 
To Calle hea Te TAs CeO Geller eee eee nnn ee $11,828 $ 9,650 
Total acres in ET aes tee eae re 163 153 
(COP a CLES ress ca seca apace ae eee erence enem een 78 52 
DN Gres) RUNNY) Se ene eee ace ere eee ecaa 56 35 
BushelspaltalaySeeGd: Valse Gases seen aaa nen arene 138 49 
Sqiuaaayere cove poole Coon ys) Vice) OD Re ee ee toaceeecec ena 6 5 
bUaMy ove CONE yee JoWORes(e\s ye see cohen eee HeH 3.8 3.5 
fDrrovelbieanas) ehavloneyl Whoblits sy eee ee eee crocs ee 18 13 
Productivity of Crops 
Crop receipts per Crop acre_.....-.-.------------------------ $ 21 $ 103} 
Receipts from alfalfa seed per acre.....-..--.-..---- 44 36 
Crop yields per acre: 
POtATO CS ie Se ee eee eee 55 bu. 49 bu. 
Spring wheat ......--.-------------<-022-0---s-s-s-ccee-ceence= nO Spud: 6 bu: 
FLeq iim avva et, ea eer eee DW: 235 Due 
a 2 ane eral ae A ee ae oP ek Oo eee ecole 20) bin: Gis bile 
1 tng 2 ae ee EE ger ee ee Ber eee ee APs eee — asi Joe 
ye ad hs parm ee eee ae ee Pa Sr eee eee aces 2.2 tons 2.2 tons 
PNG Rea lif cic Hi cakes eee ee ee eee 0.7 tons 0.8 tons 
Productivity of Livestock 
Net livestock receipts per $100 feed fed_..---.-.-.- $ 161 $ 130 
Net livestock receipts per P. A. U....------------------- 43 40 
Cattle receipts per head......-....--------------------------- 28 26 
Milk receipts per COW......----------------------------7-0----- iz 24 
Man Labor Efficiency 
Productive animal units per Man--.-.-------.--------- 14 11 
Crop acres per Man.........----------------------rereeeoo 61 45 
Horse Labor Efficiency 
Crop acres per work horse....--....---------------------- 20 115 
Wabor! UNCOmie see $ 1,403 $ 323 


nn  — 
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Table XXV.—Business Statement of Farms of Hinckley Area, 
Millard County, Utah, 1915, Showing Type of Farming 


rg 


Average of 10 Average of 10 Average 
better-paying least-profitable of all 60 


farms farms farms 
Farm Capital 
HUG AMC SUL eetese eee noes eee ok ea eee eC Se $ 7,550 $ 9,005 $262 
TEATS OY Ole ee ee Se ee ae 1,645 1,178 1,392 
HM ezyOl ay bal Swe, Gaya ky e(0V0) a eee 521 630 452 
LENE VSLOL E209 0G Lf (SVS HS] aR le a a ee 280 202 184 
(CHGID, 25.5 setae het eee tee ee a ee ee 94 105 65 
Moraleeharm "Capitale a ee $10,090 $11,120 $ 9,355 
Farm Receipts 
(GHROPOS) ‘eececeet cceeee peat nee eee ene ee $ 1,491 $ 279 $ 588 
LAB RGPST OY S) fe ree i a Se ee el ee abe; 205 458 
Miscellaneous: receipts -2.2-2----2-2-._- 2-2-2225. 280 249 183 
Increase in feed and seeds inventory...... 62 0 58 
Motaletarm: ReCCipts. ...c<-s:<cseccescese---22-025---= $ 2,546 $ 733 $ 1,287 
Farm Expenses 
GUTGEEMED Lanms OX PN SCSo se sees soe eae $ 451 $ 66490 $ 357 
Depreciation in mach., bldgs., fences... 80 118 78 
Decrease in inventory of feeds and seeds 0 9 0 
MOtale Marinevh pen SC Sessa ee eee Si ala! 63 (Hal $ 435 
Farm income (receipts-expenses).......--- $ 2,015 $ 116 $ 852 
Interest on Total Farm Capital (at 8 
TOGIP SIME) eB ee eee ee 807 890 748 


WabOr ein COMC eee ee ae ae ae ace = $ 1,208 $ -774 $ 6.104 
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Table XXVI.—Business Factors of Farms of the Hinckley Area, 


Millard County, Utah, 1915, Showing Type of Farming 


Average of 10 


Average of 10 Average 


better-paying least-profitable of all 60 


farms farms farms 
Diversity of Farming 
Productive animal units per 100 acres 
CROPS ysi sso ee Re ae os Le a oe 39 22 22 
Size of Farm Business 
Total farm. “Gay Gale see ee es eee eee $10,090 $11,120 $ 9,355 
Working Jeapitallec 522 nee a ee ee 2,540 2,115 2,092 
Total acres in farm.......... eaten a opiate oh 114 209 155 
CLO Pp MaAeree sian) ae he a ee 58 49 51 
Productive animal units (P. A. U.)....-..... 23 iat 16 
Productivity of Crops 
Crop index (percentare) 22 109 88 100 
Productivity of Livestock 
Net livestock receipts per $100 feed fed..$ 119 $ 48 $ Of 
Net livestock receipts per P. A. U......-.-.-.- sil 19 29 
Keed! fed) per divestock unit 23 30 24 
Man Labor Efficiency 
Productive animal units per man_._..____-....- 18 7 PZ 
Crop.acres per man = ee ee 45 33 40 
Horse Labor Efficiency 
Crop acres per work horse....................---- 16 14 15 
Habor ‘Income’ -2202 2 ee $ 1,208 $ —T74 $ 6.104 
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Table XXVII.—Business Statement of Farms of Hinckley Area, 
Millard County, Utah, 1916, Showing Type of Farming 


Average of 10 Average of 10 Average 
better-paying least-profitable of all 39 
farms farms farms 
Farm Capital 
Real estate 
ILABNTEVG hse NOSE A ES Pea ade ee ae 3) Hg) $ 6,665 S$ Sava 
PERUANO LIARS) Neel oa a Sal Sa ee 754 pis 7al 938 
NORV S130 Chega eee eee Ee ee 1,491 L023 1,246 
INUEEN GLAST STEN 2 Se ap rae ORE SN ee a lee a 552 383 408 
BS Sue un Gle SiO UG Sesto ee 282 184 220 
Motalenarm Capita les 2a sore ny Meigs Uy $ 9,826 $ 7,983 
Farm Receipts 
Crops 
TEOHIEN OVEISI see 5 OPS es et eee $ LG $ — $ 2 
GIANT ee es nr EE Ss ee a 242 154 146 
TELIA? | eS eo eee oe ce en nen 551 55 222 
Sse ea CCUG mete tien a2 ee ea oats eee —- —- 9 
Other crops, (alfalfa seed)... 777 87 307 
Livestock 
Diner WEO GUChSrre tt. a ose ese 124 87 ial 
Roultry, andvegs salésu.+ —.- --..-t.-2..-5 82 25 60 
(CEES SEA NGSE ANOS see ai OD Cy ene eae eee 223 101 167 
TOT SCE SECS pes oe lndes ee ao SN 8 32 29 59 
SH cUCEYEy 0) SEES Ge ee ee eee ale, — 5 
SWIMMER Sal CSme sooao: oe eee ee ees 213 ee 96 
OEM eTABRe CCID US et ooretee ae eae oe 423 273 235 
Increase in livestock inventory.............--. 156 — rape 
Increase in machinery inventory..-.-----.-- Bull Ball 28 
Increase in feed and supplies.............-_- 168 22 112 
BLO levHamiMmEVC COLD tS 2-5 sn se oh. ae $ 956 $ 1,582 
Farm Expenses 
Blacksmith and machine work........-..-.-.--- $ ilies $ 58 $ 67 
tense RA at ore ee eee ee ae UP 3 58 
Mach., bldg., and fence material...__...._.... 115 86 tes 
Weediean dd SCCOS ss 2 no ee i en 24 90 45 
TENGYEVSI Sa SH OM SIP EE TNO LM ce Wp-<(= om iakal 81 85 
OURCREeXPCNSCS eee caer tes ea 43 26 30 
Mivestock purchased) 22. 146 60 138 
Decrease in livestock inventory.............- — 109 = 
Decrease in land and buildings................ 15 24 16 
Walter orcrannibyela bones =e 79 81 63 
MOtaAlsMATrINME MPeCMSES. oe. es es $ 720 $ 678 $ 575 
Farm Income (receipts-expenses) ...........- $ 2,351 $ 278 ey LADO 7 
Interest on Total Farm Capital (at 8 
[OKSTRa VELEN Ee eee, nee we ke ee 649 786 639 


HabOresiNCONIG ha. eee ek Dele) eee poole $ 368 
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Table XXVIII.—Business Statement of Farms of Pleasant Grove 


Area, Utah County, Utah, 1916, Showing Type of Farming 


Average or 10 


Average of 10 Average 


better-paying least-profitable of all 57 


farms farms farms 
Farm Capital 
Real estate 
De tal Glee eee ee ee eS eee $ 8,060 $ 3,642 $ 5,019 
AST Ta a ae ee ae es SO ee ee WONG 1,030 1,235 
TEViES CO Cle 258 tne Be a ea ee ee nen ee ae 1,526 536 892 
IVI cay Lain © sy gi ie a re aa ee ee eee ee a 613 182 350 
Reedtand: supplies. 2 4 - ae eee 358 287 296 
Totaly harm: Capitals ee ee ee $11,752 $ 5,677 $ 1,792 
Karm Receipts 
Crops 
OLA COC Sisee es eee ie ees Bee eae eee $ 365 $ 17 $ 183 
(Geran ie Peep Be See eee eee ee ee 230 Si 141 
1 IE p geet eee es ee Sey Tene eee Le ers 51 -_— 41 
SugarcDeeCts( ec. ses- sare at eet ee oe 3852 96 298 
IRS ees es es et Seal ae 98 185 126 
Otherjscropsrt: -- 2h ee eee eee aes 25 ital 18 
Livestock 
Dalry proGuCts) yest ee 361 6 170 
Poultryeandnere sales see eee he 20 57 
Cattlexsalles e821 2k oe fee eee 627 47 186 
FLOTSE “Salle gy et. 222 ee a we ee eee ee ees — 40 36 
Sheep sales’ #1... .2) te saa eet ee il itt 3 
SWAG sSaQlesiuss 272 ts aie ee ee esate ees Pee 330 ay il 82 
OPMerere Celi US) ste sc ee eee ee 244 (iar 178 
Increase in livestock inventory.............-- PRLAL -— 56 
Increase in machinery inventory.....-........ 28 50 24 
Increase in feed and supplies..-.-.........-..... 176 30 87 
Increaseun Jandland buildings 36 20 13 
otal eh arm | VEC Cc ely s esse a= ee ee Seon eilad $ 716 $ 1,649 
Farm Expenses 
Blacksmith and machine work......-......-.- $ 54 $ 34 $ 38 
PMTred ab OR aise: eae ee ee 130 57 LU 
Mach., bldg., and fence material.............. 125 84 87 
Meed aid SC Cd Gases 2s sens eee ena ee aes 141 27 58 
Fees; onents and Gtaxcsi- a. 2s ee 154 Walal 128 
Othervexpenses) 282. ee ee Saal 66 28 
ivieStOCks pune hase Cases eee eee eee 422 20 111 
Necrease in livestock inventory.........-....-- — 23 — 
Value ot itamiulyala boris ees 107 70 81 
Totaleharmy hXp SNS esas eee ee eee > 1,164 $ 492 $ 608 
Farm Income (Receipts-expenses ) ......-..-.- $ 2,053 $ 224 $ 1,041 
Interest on Total Farm Capital (at 8 
DET CONC) yt ee ee ee 940 454 623 
Labor Income: ..2.224 > > eels $ —230 $ 418 
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Table XXXI.—Tenure of Farms in Utah, by Counties, 1880 (1) 


SSS SSS Qe 


Number Average Farms Rented for 
Area of Size Farms | - $$$ 

Farms (Acres) Owned Cash Share 
ibneIStaten = 9,452 69 9,019 60 373 
County 
PeaVere oe ee 201) 60 204 Be 7 
Boxelder -....... 533 88 486 8 39 
Cachesse 2) © 998 85 943 22 30 
ENVIS eee eet 560 101 531 1 28 
Dia 2 as ee 84 127 81 aa 3 
Nn OTe tee PHU 55 202 2, 13 
AS IY Oy aye eee 185 63 185 nee ee 
Keainieie a ae = 214 32 200 Bez 14 
Vial Pani eee 235 62 224 om ifaL 
MOG San sete 182 61 174 oe 8 
IZ SCEC ee 134 118 130 ae: 4 
}RTK Cla eee ee nl 153 135 a 1 5 
Salt Lake-......- 961 53 910 10 41 
San Juan......- a Bil 43 Blk ae aoe 
Sanpeter 1,015 49 999 5 11 
WOVICre as < 429 53 402 Diy 
UL TNTITT bee ees 298 96 287 2 9 
Tooele =. 2.2 = 304 UB 275 1 28 
(Dita We ee ree 1 21 if 
WOE 1g Soc ee as ibs ByeATL 68 A PAyeal 4 46 
Wasatch) 222.= 339 59 330 1 8 
Washington 193 38 190 aes 3 
Wieber 222s. 848 68 810 3 35 


(1)1880 U. S. Census. 
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Table XXXII.—Tenure of Farms in Utah, by Counties, 1890(4) 


gm Percentages 
38 = 2s ee | a ‘= 

Area qs |SN| FE |ao|ss|] o Ge fe 

my A Sa }| SO |OR|Fp 5 BO) S§ 
TRG HStare. ee | 10,517| 126| 9,974] 121] 422] 94.8] 1.15] 4.01 

Counties _ | 
Bea yer os 210| 77 197| a ae 93.81| 43| 5.71 
Boroider! <2 en | 478) 900 463] 4| 11] 96.86] .84] 2.30 
WaGher= em ees 1,065! 94 979} 31] 55] 91.93] 2.91] 5.16 
PREV IS eos es BS 682]. 120 634 9} 39] 92.96] 1.32] 5.72 
ORY: ee eee | 266] 111} 256 2| 8] 96.24] .75| 3.01 
GATHGIG 5. -Sc- eset ee 93| ml 91 2 one} ==: |) ee 
A PANIOL! ooo ea ee | 56| 108| 52| il 3| 92.86] 1.78] 5.36 
ILO, ee ee 198; 29) 293] -.2 5) 97.47) 2 ezeee 
TES teeeeenenn: Bots eee Ree 97) 157| 93 1 | 95.88| 1.03] 3.09 
IRATGs io os eo ee | 120] 66} 112 $| 93.33]. 256 ong 
Willard: <2. | 360| | 302 _ 4| 98.69) ‘<i 1.31 
Morean) «3 ee | 238 85 | 211 ead 27| 88.66| Bese fa fs. 
Piatto: ke | 143] 126] 137] ...| é| 95.80] a 4.20 
PIGES S27... 8 Be 193] 491 188| 2| 3| 97.41] 1.04] 1.55 
Salt) dake: 23 | 1,366| 54] 1,254] 45]. 67] 91.80] 3.29] 4.91 
| 
Sam: Juan. ot ee | 38} 108 33| ze __|100.00) = a 
Sanpete =... se 1,191} 80] 1,163] 4| 24] 97.65] .34| 2.01 
Sowers 22 cls ie 312] 88 297| | 15] 95.19] ~ 2p aeee 
Sanit... 362| 97 345) 2) 15] 95.31] .55| 4.14 
MUG ties ee oe | 301| 137 281| 5| 15] 93.36] 1.66] 4.98 
| 
LUGS 1 kh ee Berens | 186! 106] 186 4 |100.00) | eee 
AU te cos ee 1,198] 57| 1,159] 7| 32] 96.75] .58| 2.76 
Wasatens =. 2-32 = | 289| 68] °277| | 16] 95.85] - | 4286 
Washington .............. 187] .26)° PST} . =--| 6| 96.79] ==) 3.28 
Wrober (2:06... | 942] 63] 885] 7| 50 ici | ie 5.31 
| | | | 


(2)1890 U. S. Census. 
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Table XXXIII.—Tenure of Farms in Utah by Counties, 1900(1) 


2 © SS ie 

og | 20 So Gee ae | eh Soe 

Qa so Ss LoO|ma ow | SAB; SB 

Area qs ae POE Spare a eS ty ee 1S gs 

sa) ee | SO er oe) s og |ae 

Zs < Be o) aa = | 
ATO) SURO Se coee coe | 19,387] 212.4] 15,177] 2,051] 135) 311] 506| 1,207 
Counties | | | | | | | | 
iIBeavielw eee age OL ecole. 216 16 cuke ish 2 22, 
Boxelder 2.23: ..2 POR 560 1h 8t3 len Leb 6| 21 15 47 
Wachorse =-5bs--ke PL OS] een Ga ee AAG a aG C2226) |) ho 76 
@arbon. 2:.-25--b-2-c--- | ° 144) 194.3 112 10 4 5 7| 6 
WARIS se ee se ed | 938| 240.9 6d 27 tad a eH 40 
DiTtS 0. eee eee 458| 118.3 400 12 iS 3 6| 37 
Gamiteld rs. 22 2... | 237} 121.5 228 3 2 a | 4 
Garand) 220 ot tees 121] 129.6 100 Bil shes 5 2 9 
AHEM ee oa seee acne mcn en = 235| 100.3 197| 2 6) 13 2 15 
AEN ee ee | 356| 222.8 249 62 3| 3| 4| 35 

| 
GUC sees col Se as | 213| 112.4 188 17| | 4| a 4 
MVM ads 222-2. 2--- | 676| 159.8 575 | 52 5 | 20)) 27 
Mor amty 25-2 se | 299| 463.6 217| 38 3| 12 7| 22 
PANG Oy ee ce a= 189| 145.8 159 6 | if if 5| sy 
LANG i eae eae | 276, 582.8] 230| Bille peli » aoa 4| 18 
! 
| 
alii iatlc@s 2 22a 2: 2320. | 2,208/ 125.0| 1,561 250) Li. 41 152| 187 
S/o tle 11 0 mes eee | 85| 221.7 66 6 at 7 5 wee 
SHUAN OS) 53 1,618] 116.6] 1,313] 115 5 VSO} LE 144 
SC VICI faeces eset a= | 946| 79.5| 810 64 | kz | 8| 42 
SUUROCUA CNS apenas | 608| 476.4 526 || ees |e mac 2 32 
RO OCLG) ez oe a | 487| 238.2 422 12| 2 16| 9] 26 
LOI) Hi Se as a nee | 559| 608.8 466 29| 12 7| 4 41 
[OMe Vl eee | 2,760] 81.1] 2,041] 416] 30] 22) 56| 195 
Wasateh. |./..-..4.-:... | 492| 190.0| 386 Bi we25| 4| 7| 45 
Washington -........ | 477| 45.9] 355 99| 5 4| 2 12 
\AY 2 AEs ees Sera | 271| 108.3 215 15 2| 2| s| 31 
WICDEM sj cc.ss-2--f.2<-25. ea ol C2622). 2 098i Lok Say 83) | 05) 73 
| | eve 


(1)1910 U. S. Census. 
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Table XXXIV.—Tenure of Farms in Utah, by Counties, by . 
Percentages, 1900(1) 
Percentages 
x So ce sc) 
Sé eae 2 ae 53 | 5 foc 
AS = 6 | 824) -S- | OSes 
= ° 
The State.....- Pte 6 | 0.7| 10 2.6| 6. 
Counties | 
Beaver .....----- Oia 3| ae a 0.7 T3 
Boxelder -..... 5G dy}; .3| 0.6} 2. tery 4.6 
Cacher =.=) 176.4 0.3 0. 0.8 4.2 
Carbone. 194.3 | 2.8 on 4.8 4.2 
aay Sues to ce 240.9 eZ ale 4.6 4.3 
| 
Bimenry 2222s 118.3 33 6 ws 0. Ls 8. 
Garfield == IL aS 2 5S 0.8 i eae sae I 
Grand 129.6} “7 nal isis 4.1 Lt 2. 
[rons 2.33 2a 100.3) 8 9 2.6 520 0.8 6. 
Swabs ae 222.8 0 4 0.9 0.8 ail 9 
Manne fee ene 112.4 2 -0| ae 1.9} a ote a 
Milvardeye ss 159.8 alt aed O27} 1.0 1.5| 4 
Morgan .-.....-- 463.6 6 stall 1.0| 4.0 2.3| 7 
Pinte =e | 145.8 il a, 0.5 0.5| oar 9 
Rich? #2) 582.8 ao all 7.6 ed 6. 
| | 
Salt Lake.._... 125.0 ao 0.8| 1.8| 6.9 8.5 
Saneiame 221.7 zt 1.2| 8.2} 5.9 nae 
Sanpete -...... 116.6 a 0.3) 1.9| 0.7| 8.9 
S@vilerie n=. 79.5 8 0.5 il 0.9| 4.4 
Summit, 2 476.4 =a 3 ae 2.0} 5.3 
| e 
Tooelens—-—- 238.2 | 0.4| He 1.8| 5.3 
Wainttal <2 608.8} 2.1} 1. 0.7| W383 
Utahe 81.1| ala 0. 2.0} fea | 
Wasatch -__.... 190.0 a 0. 1.4] 9.1 
Washington -. 45.9 1 We 0. 0.4| 2.5 
| | | 
Wiaiyme@) 223-5 f= 108.3} 5.5 | 0.8} 0. 2.2). . Sas6 
Weber... 126.2 12.2| 0.6| 0. TA) 4.9 
| | | 


(1)1910 U. S. Census. 
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Table XXXV.—Tenure of Farms in Utah by Counties, 1910(1) 


oH Loin) p=} D | 
a | | 88 | 2 | of [28] .8 | § 5 
md r= | eee! ai! 

Area | 82 |52) 52 | 528123 (24/22 | 2 | 
ag Stal) 32'S oo me |ko| Vo na = 
=| < Ba = a Se a = | = 
Zz oe wn c | 

State a0 Se: 215676(L56-7 | L95762) 1,720|" | 837| = 97) 490) 296)> 194 
Counties | | | 
Beaver -_..... 319/|144.2 285 32 28 ous 3 il 2 
Boxelder .... | 1,527|244.7! 1,382 125 67 3 35 20 20 
aches. 3: | 1,907/154.3) 1,756 139 SOM ala 35 34 12 
Carbone] = 171[331.3| 155 15 2| 2 2 9 Ht 
Dea aaa sO2 97.7) 1,205 92 alt 2 24 45| 5 
| 
Ismery ......-. 666/145.2 oe sa 27 al | 5 3 
Garfield .... |  409|146.6] 353 56 13 2 6 35| Ls 
Grand... 172|361.0 156 5 ae ease 3 1 ill 
WOM -2 22... 373|236.0 333! ul PA eae 1 15 3 
Tua 507|214.1| 495 a9 5 1} eee 3 3 
| 
Co | 166/149.2 i64| 2 fiaee, ue jee fe 
Viallandg == 736|226.4 670 51 31 4 11 5 15 
Morgan ...... 242)| 395.2 Poles 24 4 14| 6 | abe 5 
FUND (2) eee ESSiTS0.7| » 174 24 20 1 1 2| ve 
TRUIGID » ee ee 219/682.7| 198 ale TTA Sabres 10 oe 4 
| 
“Salt Lake.... | Bei80|.07 7.6) alo8 76 PAT SALES) 6 119 22 2 
Salle tate | -<157 310.8) 151 3 ols freee tee Sd 2 3 
Sanpete ___... 1,708]153.3| 1,628 78 60 5 10 3 2 
Sevier 2. 10 9) elidE6 987 67 on 3| 14 13 5 
Summit =... | 447|584.0 407 26 Sse ee 4| 14 
| 
Tooele! ==. een 289 26 13 4 19 ail 5 
Witiktaiee a2 |. 675|121.6 601 72 38| 2 LS ii | 2 
Wtahwe 2 | 2,873] 81.7] 2,641 205] 118] 18/ 45 24 27 
Wasatch .... 964|159.8 890 72 Sele eile 15 daft 2 
Washington | 598] 84.1 583] 14 5 | | 3 6 | 1 
| | 
Wayne ...... 246|128.5| 238, 11 ui 1| 1 2 2 
Wieber 22. 1,535! 96.6} 1,312] © 203 78| Ce ShOG 13 20 
| 


| | | | | | 
(1)1910 U. S. Census. 
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Table XXXVI.—Percentage of all Farms Operated by Owners, 
Utah, 1889 and 1909(*) 


1909 1889 


State 91.2 94.8 
County 
1. Kane ee sate) Tiana 
pas Afi) 97.6 95.88 
3. Washington 97.5 96.79 
4. San Juan 96.2 100.00 
5. Sanpete 95.3 97.65 
6. Wayne 94 OY go OS Se 
7. Emery 93.8 96.24 
8. Sevier 93.2 95,19 
9 Davis 92.5 92.96 
10. Wasatch 92.3 95.85 
11. Cache 92.1 91.93 
12. Utah 91.9 96.75 
13. Summit 91.1 95.31 
14. Millard 91.0 98.69 
15. Grand 90.7 92.86 
16. Carbon 90.65 9°. se 9 el pie 
17. Boxelder 90.5 96.86 
18. Rich 90.4 97.41 
19. Tooele 90.3 93.36 
20. Iron 89.3 ee OT ANG 
21. Beaver 89.3 93.81 
22. Uinta 89.0 100.00 
23. Morgan 88.0 88.66 
24. Piute : 87.9 95.80 
25. Garfield 86.3 97.85 
26. Salt Lake 86.1 91.80 
27. Weber 85.5 93.95 


a 


(1)U. S. Census Reports. 
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ot/6 | 01/6 01/6 01/6 01/6 1/6 1/6 Ott eae een gee oe suISeq Sulyord yoved ezeqra 
02/6 02/6 01/6 ot/6 | ot/6 01/8 01/8 Ol Galea rk ae ee SUIZ0q JSoAdey ‘SuUBEq PTET 
or/¢ o1/¢ Gt/¥ Gt/% Gt/t ot/¢ ot/¢ OLLor lawns seoeaae nT suIg0q Sunuetd ‘suveq plea 
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Comparison of the average crop yields in Utah with the average 
yields of Iowa and the United States. Yields used are for the ten years _ 
1905-14 as given in the 1914 yearbook of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


Table XXXVIII.—Average Yields of Seven Important Utah Crops 


Ten-year Average Acre-yields ; : 
— Percentage Percentage 


Crop United of average of average 

Utah States Iowa U.S. yields Iowa yields 
a ya eee. 2 2.81 tons 1.40 tons 1.39 tons 201 202 
Potatoes _-... 152 bu. 96.5 bu. 82 bu. 158 185 
Worle a 319) Sbur 26.6 bu. 34.9) Diuls 120 91 
Winter wheat 22.8 bu. be fe DU Dil Dill 145 108 
Spring wheat 27.3 bu. Repem ONLs 15.4 “bur 210 aUr(7/ 
Oats eres 45.4 bu. 29.6 bu. oo) Du. 153 142 
Barley == 41.2 bu. Pioa ee Loy vie PA ere) oie 164 Lb 7 
Totals. 92 ne ae Se See ee eee SIN ae itealsyal 1,062 
INViOT AE Ci Facet ee Oe een Oe ae eee Sede 164 152 
Percentage: betters ieldt= =. ee eee 64 52 

Table XXXIX.—Percentage Yield, or Crop Index, Based on Average 
U. S. Yields 

Acres Grown Comparative Acres Multiplied by 

Crop in Utah, 1909 Yield Per Acre the Percentage Yield 
aye a a ae 405,394 201 81,484,194 
Potatoes et---cos-se see 14,210 158 2,245,180 
Corn. ee 7,267 120 872,040 
Winter wheat............-- 119,948 145 17,392,460 
Spring jwheat—-.--_-----— 58,442 210 12,272,820 
Oats 2 es Rear wae 80,816 153 12,364,848 
Barley: seer st 2 6s 26,752 164 4,389,328 
NRO Galle see eee sere 712,829 131,020,870 

; : 131,020,870 
Percentage yield, or crop index_-_-______._____-. 3 d =— 
si 2 712,829 iS 


Table XL.—Percentage Yield, or Crop Index, Based on Average 
Iowa Yields 


Acres Grown Comparative Acres Multiplied by 

Crop in Utah, 1909 Yield Per Acre the Percentage Yield 
ED Sy ih 8 Se ee eae 405,394 202 81,889,588 
Potatoes. =e 14,210 185 2,628,850 
CORN .t:22..23 2 tee 7,267 91 -661,297 
Winter wheat.............. 119,948 108. 12,954,384 
SDRINesewihea tes a= 58,442 Ur 10,844,234 
Oaitset er ee a ai eee 80,816 142 11,475,872 
Barleyem otc s ee tee 26,752 aay 4,200,064. 
Total. a waa es = de SOG 124,154,289 

Percentage yield, or crop 1mdexs 2.2 aes eee 174 
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